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I. A ſhort Hiſtory of the R/e, Progreſs, and De- 
cay of the Common-Wealth; 

II. A Deſcription of the City. An Account of 
the Religion, Civil Government, and Art of War; 
with the Remarkable Cuſtoms and Ceremonies, 
Publick and Private. 


WithCoryzz Cv rs ofthe Principal Bujldings,&c. 
To which are prefixdd Two ESSAYS: 
Concerning the Romai Learning, j 


the Roman Education. 
By Bas1iL KEenNtrTrT of C. C. C. Oxon. 
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Nec deſmat unquam 
Tecum Graia loqui, tecum Romana vetuſtas. Claudian, 
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' His HIGHNESS 
THE 


! DUKEof GLOCESTER 


SIR, 


Mong all the Noble Preſages of 

Wit, and Hcnour, there 1s not 
one by which YOUR HIGH- 

NESS hath givcn greater Encourage- 
ment to the Hopes of theſe Kingdoms, 
than by a ſurprizing Curioſity, and an 
impatient Deſire of Knowledge. For the 
| ſatisfying of 'fo Generous Inclinations, 
YOUR HIGHNESS cannot but 

A 2 ſeek 


The Epiftke Deditatory. 


ſeck an early Acquaintance with the * 
Roman State, | It '\mwſt ' needs pleaſe Þ 
YOU, STR; to underftand the Conſt; © : 
cution' of chit People; :bcfore Y O U aps 37 
pear the Rival of their Glory :' And the 7 
firſt-Steps $0+beth theſe Atramnmenss will 2 
be alike *antake, Mahy:! Tatigucs':are ! 


to be undergone cre Y OU ſurpaſs them 
in Action / and Conduct: And in the 
ſame Manner, bctore Y'O U are. 1ntro- 
duc \itb #he> whore dahghrful : Sona 
of their: Policy and Government, YOUR 
HIGHNESS ſhould be fir/t pre- 
ſented with the rougher Proſpe&t of 
their C uſtoms and Ceremonucs, 


Ede Yous Pircdion in' ſo Noble * 


tho": f0.-Intricare) a Path of Ancicnt Sto- 


iy; YOUR HIGHNE'SS .is-defirid | 


to accept this. fmall Endeavour ; no 
otherwiſerhan Y-OU would a few Sha- 
dows or' a little Model, to. give Y O'U, 


S I R, the-firft Notion of ſome admit'd 
Picture, or ſome magnifheent -Buiſd- 


Ng. 
| There 


; T be Epiſtle Doeditutory 
> 


> Þ -; Therc;;is:.ont. Cuſtom which 1 am 
. 2 apt,co fanſid Y QU R:HIGOHNESS 
. Z will read with; particular Pleaſure ;- I 
» 7 mcan, SIR, the? ROF AN GAME, 
| 27 a: Martial Excactic,: peri 'd by the 
- 7 Youth of the firſt Quatiy in; Rome, un- 
| þ der ſuch; a:Captain as Youx,ſelt : And 
1 deriving: its Original from young Aſca- 
2 2ius, whom I need n@ fcar to mention 
2 as your Precedent , fince Y O U have 
{ alrcady , honour'd Hima- with yaur Imi- 
* ration. 


| It may beexpected perhaps that out of 

the many Illuſtrious Romans, I ſhould here 

" propoſeco YOUR:HIGHNESS 

- ſome of the moſt Celebrated Examples 

.- of Virtue and great Atchievements. But 

' this would..prave a_.needleſs Piece of 

Stiviee; Tings YOU cannot miſs Your 

' Way in the purſuit of the Firft, while 

| YOUR HIGHNESS go's on like 
the Trojan Prince, | 


Py —_— 


Matre Dea monſirante viam. 


And 


T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. Z 
And to the Other, the ſhort Advice © 


which that Hero gave his Son, will cn- * 
gage YOU 35 the tighgſt Motive: 20 


: i 
| Hr animo repetentem exempla tuorum 
Et Pater FEneas @ Avunculus excitet Hedtor. * | 


SIR, 
TOUR HIGHNESS's 


Moſt Humble, and 


20ſt Abedtent Servant, 


Baſil Kennett. 


vn 
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Att ar 
A Sadie Wes. » 


PREFACE. 


HE. #/efulneſs\ of this Deſign not being '\like to be calf 4 
| in queſtion, I am oblig'd no farther than to give a ſhore 
Hiſtors of what attempts have hitherto been made of the 


ſame Nature, with ſome Account of the preſent Undertaking. 


Not to make a Catalogue of the many TMRs on particular Sub- 
jeas of Roman Antiquities, the Two Authors moſt in requeſt for 
this Piece of Knowledge, are Rofinus and Godwin ; the firſt as « 
Full Syſtem, the other as an Abridgement or Compendium. We 
have nothing more compleat than Rofinus taken altogether : But he 
will appear very deficient in many Points, if compar'd with other 
Learned Men who have'labour'd in the mo_ Joe: one Part of 
hi General Subje#. Thus, I believe, his Book of War has Scarce 
been lookd into fince the Publiſhing of Lipſius hs admirable 
Comment on Polybius. His Accounts of the Habits, Senate, Laws 
and Funerals, will never be ſet in Competition with the more ac= 
curate Pieces of Ferrarius and Rnbenius,” of Paulus Manutius 
and Kirchman. Not to urge that the Names, the Money, the 
Private Games, with ſeveral leſſer Topicks are entirely omitted ;; 
and many more ſubſtantial Caftoms'bus lightly touch'd, The Para- 
lipomena of Dempſter, which are added in the beſt Editions, un- 
S the Name of Notes on this Author, ſeem for the moſt part 
priirely a Tranſcript of Common Places, gather 'd from the Claſſicks 
and other Writers, with little Connexion. And therefore thi they 
ſerve now and then for -a- Supplement to Roſinus, yet 'tis impoſſible 
they ſhould be 'very inſtriftive. | 

Godwin's Anthilogia (which we uſually meet with in our Schools) 
beſides that it wants all the Advantages which we have receiv'd 
from the Learned within theſe Threeſcore Years, is ſo Short and 
Unſatisfattory in Subjets of the greateſt Conſequence ; ſo liw'd with 
Phraſes, which are to be found im all our Dictionaries ; ſo fluff d 
with long Paſſages of Latin, untranſlated ; has ſo little Metbed, 
and runs ſo dry and heavy in the reading, that I fanjie "tis @ 
generas 


PREFACE. * 


general Wiſh it were ' exchang'd for ſomething elſe in the ſame 
Kind, of preater uſe, and more able Entertainment. 


For Cantelius de Rotriani Republicd, To me the Jeſuir 


ſeems wery unhappy, that by ſpending half his Book in giving us % 
a long Relation of the Roman Wirs, Battels, Deaths, &c. which {9 


moſt Perſons would rather learn from the Origitial Hiſtorians ; 
he bas ſo ftraitn'd himſelf in the remaining Part, as to paſs for 
no extraordinary Epiromizer. Befides that he can's ſpare Room to 
ſet down one Word of Authority for what he ſays. 

fs for theſe Pagers : The Two Eſſays of the Roman Learning 
and Edncation, are, I think , what has not been before attem- 
Shed in any Language ; and on that Account will be the more eaſily 
Pardon'd if nat the better Accepted in the World. The Compen- 
drowns Hriſtory of the Be, Progreſs, and Decay of the State, 
bas thu to fay for it felf, That #t carries its own Credentials along 
with it in conſtant Referimces to the Ancient Writers, I will not 
heve compoſe a Table of Contents for the Second Part, which has 
run out mts ſuch hb as #o make the Body of the Work ; only 
# may hint in « Word or Two, that the many Omiſſions of Rofinus 
and Godwin are largely ſupplied, and ſcarce any thing materiel 
(that # know of ) paſs d by. - That the City with the. Famous 
Strufttures of all Sorts are deferibd from the Relations of Eye- 
Witeſſes, 4nd Authors of Credit. That the Laws which occur in the 
beſt Claſſicks, and often prove a great Hindrance to the Reader, are 
diſpos'd of mnnder proper Heads tn 4 very conbenient Maxner ; and 
the rrueft. Accounts of their Import, aud the Time when they were 
made, colketted from the waſt approv'd Commentators, and from the 
adnird Treatiſe of Manutins. That i» {ore Subjefts it was 
thought proper to follow ( for vbe maſt Part) one particular Author, 
who had manag'd bu Province 'with univerſal Approbatien : As Si- 
gonius, i: the Comitia and the Judgments : Lipſius 5: the Arr 
of War, mm the Gladiators, end iz the Names.- Kirchman i» the 
Funerals, a#d Brerewood. i the Account of the Money. That 
the curious Remarques of Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grawvins, Monfieur 
and Madam Dacier are inſerted on many Occdfions. In ſhort, that 
no Pains or Charges have been ſpard, which might render the 
Attempt truly ſericedble, to the good End, for which twas deſign d, 
8'e Pleaſure and Benefit of the Reader. 
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ESSAY I 


Of the Roman Learning. . 


| Hoever conſiders the ſtrange Beginning of the - Res. 
man State, the Frame and Conftitution on which it 
was Firſt - ſettled, rogerher with the iry of che- 
Original Members, will think it nv Wonder that the: People in 
that early Age ſhou'd have a kind of Fierceneſs, or rather Wild- 
neſs in their Temper, utterly; averſe to eyery-thing. that was 
Polite and Agreeable. This Gage Diſpofition by degrees rurn'd 
into a rigid Severity. which. encourag'd rhem -to relie ſole-+ 
ly on the Force of their Nartive- Virtne and Honour, with« 
out: being beholden ro the Advatitages of Arr for the improves» 
ment of their Reaſon, or for the afliſtance of their Coutage,/ 
Hence a grofſneſs of Invention paſs'd currant with them for Wit, 
and Study was look'd. on as an- unmanly Labour : eſpecially 
while they found rliat their exa&t Diſcipline and unconquer'd- 
Reſolurion, render'd them Maſters of Nations much more We" 
ing than tliemſelves. All this is frankly acknowledg'd by their 
own Authors : Litere in homine Romano goes for a Wonder with 
Tully (a). And Virgil in a Reign: when..all the Civiliry and 
Learning of the World were tranſplanted .to, Rome, eth ro: 
make rhe Arts of Government and War the diſtinguiſhing Excet- 
lencies of his Country-Men: FF , 
Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius erdy © *\- . 
Credo equidem : Vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt cauſas melius ; calig; meatus 
Deſcribent. radio, £5 ſurgentia ſydera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento : + 
He bh; erunt artes. Paciq; imponere morem ? 
Parcere ſubjeftis, E9 debellare ſuperbos (b), 


(s) De Nat. Der. lib. t. De SeneRute, (6) £1. 6, 
A 
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Others ſhall beſt inſpire the Mimick Braſs, 

Or our of Marble carve a.living Face : 

Plead with-more force, and trace the Heavenly Roads, 

Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods : 

The wandring Stars to ſteady Rules Confine, 

And teach exſpeCting Morrtals when they'll ſhine. 

Thee Heaven, brave Roman, form'd for high Command, 
. Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victorious Hand 

To make glad Nations own their Peace beftow'd, 

To ſpare the Suppliant and pull down the Proud. 


" The Reaſon which Horace gives for the flow advances of # 
Poeſy, will hotd in every other Part of Polite Learning : | 


Serus enim Gracis admovit acumina chartis (c). 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wirs of Greece, who 
had ſerrled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, # 
depriv'd them of an Opportunity ro cultivate and beaurifie their ®? 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature, capable of the Higheſt 7 
Atrainments. Some kind of Poetry indeed they had in their ' 
Ruſtick Times ; but then the Verles were ſuch rude doggrel :; 
Stuff, as old Ennius deſcribes. x 


Quales Fauni vateſq; canebant, 
Qriem neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperarat, 
Nee diet fludigſus erat. 


_ Cicero is inclin'd to think, that the old Romans might proba- 
bly. have gain'd ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the 
Initruction of Pythagoras, the famous Author of the Ttalick Sect, 
who flouriſh'd in Italy about the ſame rime as the Tarquins were 
expcll'd the Ciry. Bur the ancient Cuſtom of finging ro the 
Flure the Praites of Famous Men at great Entertainments, is 
the only Relique he can find of this Doctrine, which was de- 
liver'd in Poetical Numbers (4d). 

Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the Defence of thoſe Parts, againſt Philip of Macedon, who had 
a defign on irs Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555, when, ac- 


—— 


(c) Lib. 2, Epiſt. x, (4) Cicers Tuſe, Queſt, lib. 4. 
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Of the Roman Learning. 


cording to their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, 


| they made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People. And then, 


Grecia capta ferum viftorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio (e). 


The greateſt Number of eminerit Poets, eſpecially Dramatic 
Writers, flouriſh'd berween the end of the Firſt and the - Third 
Punic Wars ; or from the Year of the. City 512 ro 697. The 
moſt conſiderable were Livius Andronicus, Nevins, Ennius, Pa* 
cuvius, Accius, Cacilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence and Lucilius. 
_ therefore Horace means only the Firſt Punic War, when he 
ys, 

j poſt Punica Bella quietus querere cepit 

Quid Sophocles, & Theſps & M#ſchylus utile ferrent : 

Tentavit quoque rem ſi digne vertere poſſet (f ). 


The Studies of Philoſophy and Rhetorick never had any ro- 
lerable Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaians, who in the 
Year of Rome 586 or 587, to the Number of a Thouſand, and 
more were ſent for our of their own Country, where they had 
ſhown themſelves diſaffected ro the Romans, and were diſpers'd in 
ſeveral Parts of Italy, Among theſe was the Famous Polybius the 


 Megalopolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning not only gain'd 


him the entire Friendſhip of Scipio /Emylianus and Lelins, two of 
the greateſt Romans in that Age, bur procur'd roo the Releaſe of 
all his Country-Men, that remain'd after ſome Years Exile. 

Moſt of that Company, tho' nor equal to Polybius ; yer being 
the Principal Members of the Chief Cities in Greece, broughr 
away a great Share of the Politeneſs and refin'd Arcs of that 
Country : And being now reduc'd ro a Stare of Life, which rook 
from them all Thoughts of Publick Action, rhey applied themſelves 
wholly to the Purſuit of Letrers,as well ro divert the ſad Reflections 
on their Baniſhmenr, as to improve and culrivaretheir Mind (g), 

In a few Years their Example and Inftructions had wrought 
ſuch a ſtrange Converſion in the Roman Youth, that the Senare 
fearing leaſt the Ancient Diſcipline ſhou'd by this means be cor- 
——_ , and the Minds of the People ſofrn'd 'and enervared by 
Study, conſulred how to put a Stop to this Vein of Polireneſs, 
ſo contrary to the Rough and Warlike Diſpoſirion of their Ans 


(s) Lib."2. Epiſt. r, (f) Ibid, (g) Vid. Caſaxbon Chrogol. ad Pilyb. & Comment. ad Suetern® 
de Grammar, 
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ceſtors. To this Purpoſe we meet with a Decree bearing Date 
in the Conſulſhip of C. Fannius Strabo and M. Valerius Meſſala, Þ 
*A. U. C. 592 ; by which it appears, that whereas Marcus Pom- 
x =_- the Pr.etor had rhade a Report to the Senate abour the 
* Philoſophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby order 7 
* the aforeſaid Pretor to take Cogniſance of the Buſineſs, and ro F 
* ſuffer no ſuch Men in Rome (h). PO * 
The eager Paffion for Learning which this Prohibition had in | 
ſome meaſure allay'd, broke our with greater Heat and Force * 
abour Sixteen Years after, upon this Famous occaſion, as the | 
Story may be made up our of ſeveral Authors (7). k 
The Athenians having plunder'd Oropus a City of Beotia, the 
Inhabirants made their Complaint to Reme ; the Romans referr- 
ing the Caſe to the Judgment of the Scycionians, a Mulct of $00 ? 
Talents was impos'd on the Athenian Stare. Upon this Account 7/7 
it was reſolv'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent ro the Ro- 3 
man Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons 
pitch'd on for this Service were Cgrneades the Academick, Dics 
genes the Stoick, and Critolaus the Peripatetick. Abour the time 7 
of their coming, Authours are very little agreed ; but Petavius 
and Caſanbon, fix it in the Six Hundred and "Third Year after the 
building of Rome. Moſt of the Studious Yourhs immediately 
waired on the old Gentlemen art their Arrival, and heard them 
diſcourſe frequently, with Admiration. Ir happen'd roo, thar 
they had each of them a different way in their Harangues ; for 
the Eloquence of Carneades was Violent, and Rapid, Critolaus's 
Near and Smooth, that of Diogenes Modeſt and Sober. Carnea- 
ces one Day held a full and accurate Diſpure concerning Juſtice ; 
the next Day he refuted all that he. had ſaid before, by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that he 
had ſo much commended. This he did ro ſhew his Faculty of 
confuting all manner of Pofitive Aﬀertions : for he was the " 
Founder of the Second Academy, a Set that denied any thing 
to be percciv'd or, underſtood in the World, and ſo introduced 
an unverial Suſpenſion of affent, Ir ſoon flew about the Ciry 
that a certain Grecian (by whom they meant Carneades) carrying 
all before him, had impreſs'd ſo ſtrange a Love upon the young 
Men, that quitting all their Pleafures and Paſtimes, they run 
mad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the generality of 
}..ple, was a very pleaſant Sight, and they Rejoyced extream- 


—_ 


_——__ 
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(' Smeton, de Clar. Grammat. cap. 1. A. Geil. lib. 15, cap. 11, (i) Plutarch in Cat. Ma» 
Jore Av Gell. lib. 7. cap. 14. Macrob, Sat. 1. c. 15, 
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ly to find their Sons wellcome the Grecian Literature in ſo 
hearty a Manner. Bur old Cato the Cenſor , took it in great 
Dudgeon, fearing leaft the Youth being, diverted by ſuch Enter- 
rainments, ſhou'd preferr the Glory of {pcaking, to that of aCting, 
So that, the Fame of the Philoſophers increafing every Day, he 
reſoly'd ro ſend them packing as 10Gn as potiible. Wirth chis 
Deſign coming into the | ng. he accus d rhe Magiſtrates for not 
giving the Ambaſſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ; they being Perſons 
who cou'd eaſily perſuade the People, ro whar ever they pleas'd : 
He advis'd therefore rhart in all hait ſomerhing ſhou'd be conclu- 
ded 0n, that being ſent home to their own Schools, they might 
Declaim to the Grecian Children ; and the Roman Yourh might 
be obedient ro their own Laws and Governours as formerly. 

The ſame grave Diſciplinarian, ro fright his Son from any 


* thing of the Grecians, usd ro pronounce like the Voice of an 


Oracle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans wor'd certainly be deſtroy'd, when they began once to be in- 
feed with Greek, Bur 'tis very likely thar he afterwards alrer'd 
his Mind, fince his learning Greek in his old Age is a known Sto- 
ry, and depends on good Authority (k). The Lord Bacon ſays 
"Twas a Fudgment on him, for his Former Blaſphemy (1). 

The Ambaſſadors upon the Morion of Cato, had a quick Diſ- 
miflion, bur left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gentlemen 
to Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every Day more 
enamour'd of Study ; and ſhow'd as much Diligence in their 
Purſuits of Knowledge, as they had ever done in their Applica- 


; tions to War. 


In the Year of the Ciry 608 or 609, Greece, which had hi- 
therto, retain'd ſome Shadow of Liberty, tho' it had been along 
while at the Roman Command, was upon ſome ſlighr Occafion 
entered with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduced to the 
common Stare of rhe other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deftroy'd by 
P. Scipro Amylianus, it will be very pleaſant ro obſerve the diffe- 
rent Genius of the Two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
theſe Atchievements.; and ro ſee how Politeneſs and rhe ancient 
Simpliciry were now in a Strife at Rome. Mummius was fo far 
unskill'd in the curious Inventions of Art, that after the rak- 
ing of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures 
and Statues, by the beſt Maſters, came into his Hands, he told 


(&) Cicero Academ 1. De Senet. Qsin{tilian Inſt. lib. 12 cap. 11 (!) Advancement 
of Learning, Book 1, 
a 3 the 
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the Servants that were ro carry them into Italy, If they loſt any 
by the Way, they ſhou'd certainly find him new ones in their 
room (m). 

Scipio on the other Hand to the Courage and Virrue of ancient 
Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, with 
all the Graces and Ornaments of Wir. His Patronage was courted 
by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Panetius 
whom Tully calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the incompara- 
ble Hiſtorian Polybius, were his Boſom-Friends, the affiſters of his 
Studies at home, and the conftant Companions of his Expediti- 
ons (n). To which may be added the Remark of a very great 
Man, that he paſsd the ſoft Hours of his Life, in the Converſa- 
#i0n of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in the Compoſition 
of hu Comedies (0). 

The higheſt pitch of the Roman Grandeur, in the Time of the . * 
Common-Wealth, is rhoughr ro have been concluded before rhe 
final Reduction of Carthage, and of Greece (p) ; and rhe common 
Reaſon aflign'd for its decay, is. that Athens being now become 
the Marr of the World, for Wir and Breeding. imported the 
Arts of Debauchery among her more Noble Productions to 
Rome ; and maintain'd their Luxury as well as their Studies and 
Converſation at her Charge. Bur however their ancient Proweſs 
might decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than'ever. The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every day with greater 
Force, and after the Famous Cato ſcarce met with any to op- 
pole ir. Between this Period, and the Death cf Syl/a (ſcarce Se- 
venty Years) the Moſt Renown'd Orators, Craſſus and Antony, 
rul'd the Forum, who were Succeeded, bySulpicius, Cotta, Hor- 
genſius, and other great Names recorded by Tully in his Brutws. 
Ar the ſame time, the Two Scevola's, the Augur and the Pontiff, 
advanc'd Civil-Law to its full Perfection. And Lucretius (who 
wrote abour rhe Time of the Fugurthine War) as he excell'd 
even the Grecian Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend- 
ing his Doctrine, ſo he directs us where ro begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style (q). Philoſo- 
phers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 
trom all Parrs for the Education and Inſtruction of young 
Noblemen, and for Adyice and Afiſtance of the greateſt Mi- 


_—_—  —— — 


(71) el". Paterc. lib. 1. cap. 13. (n) Ibid. (s) Sir Will, Temple's Miſcell. P. 2. Eſſay 4; 
(>, Vid. C:{anbor, Choonolog, ad Polyb, (9) Sir Wil, Temple. Miſcell. P, 2. Eflay 1. 
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niſters of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arrs and Civility 
were rather encourag'd than frighred away by the Wars, and the 


Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their refidence 


in the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote Two and Twenry Books of 


| Memoirs (7), and contributed in an extraordinary «Manner, to the 
= Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting ro Rome the Fa- 
# mous Library of Apellicon, the Peripatetick, in which were moſt 


of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus his Works, which had been long 
unknown to the greateſt part of their Followers (5). 
Sla's Rival Marius was the only Man of Note, in that Age, 


+ who retain'd the old Sowreneſs and unpoliſh'd Manner of the firſt 
3 Romans. He indeed wou'd never ſtudy Greek, nor ſuffer thar 
= Language to be us'd in any Marrers of Conſequence ; as thinking 


it Ridiculous ro beſtow Time in that Learning, the Teachers 
whereof were lirtle better than Slaves (:}# 

Bur then Lucullus who ſucceeded Sy/#& in the Military Glory, 
as to matters of Learning was much his Superiour. In his Youth 
he had fo abſolute a Command of the Two only Tongues then 


ba. in Requeſt, that upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he 
* fairly rook his Chance, whether he ſhou'd write in Greek or La- 
* tin, in Proſe or Verſe, And after all his Fears of Arms in the 


Mithridatick War, when he was depriv'd of his Command by 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting of Knowledge. Wirh 
this Deſign he builr a Library, furniſh'd ir with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Books, fairly rranſcrib'd, and made it free to all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 


! always full of Grecians, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, divert- 
ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame Man- 


ner as was ugd in their own Country ; making Advantage of 
Friendly Converſation roward the improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied rhere, ſomerimes diſpur- 
ing with the Learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice in 
Marters of State, to thoſe that defired it ; tho' he meddled 
with no Publick Buſineſs in Perſon. . He was very well vers'd in 
all the Sets of Philoſophy, bur adher'd cloſely ro rhe old Aca- 
demy, whereas his Friend Cicero was a great Stickler for the 
New. Hence ir is that we find the latter Book of the Acade- 
mic Queſtions inſcrib'd Lucullus, where that great Man is broughr 
in defending the Opinions of his Sect («). 


(r) Plutarch in Syils, (5) Ibid. & Strabe lib. 13. Ut) Plutarch in Marins, (s) Pintarch 
in Lacull, 
a 4 The 
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The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of 
hewn- our, as it were, all at once in Tully ; ſo that Paterculus 
WW has well obſerv'd, deleari ante eum pauciſſimis, inirari verd nes | 
| minem poſſis, nifi aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum viderit (w). x 

Perhaps the "fame Remark will hold good in his Philoſos | 
phy : Or at leaſt with reſpect ro his Predecefſors, the latrer Study WF 
will yield him an equal Praiſe with the former. - For ro handle 
the Subjet of Naturals and Morals in the Latine Tongue, was | 
purely a new Province reſerv'd for his management, lefr un- |? 
rouch'd 'rill that Time by rhe Learned. This he lets us know | 
in ſeveral Parts of his Works, particularly in his Proem to the 
Tuſculan Queſtions ; where ar the ſame time he gives us a ſhort ? 
Account of the Progreſs and Advances of Arrs among the Ro= | 
mans, infinitely worth the tranſcribing. Meum ſemper judi- | 
cium fuit, &c. It waF*always my Opinion (lays he) that either | 
our Country»Men have bezn more happy in their Inventions of every 
Kind than the Greeks, or that they have made a vaſt Improve- 
mont in whatever they borrow'd from that Nation ; and 
thought worth their while to poliſh and refine. For as to the Con» 
duft of Life, and the Rules of Breeding and Behaviour, together 
with the management of Family Concerns, we are Maſters of more 
exatineſs, and have a much gentiler Air. If we aſcend to the go- 
verning and regulating of Publick States, our Anceſtors may juſtly 
elaim the Preference in this part of Wiſdom, on account of their * 
admirable Laws and Tiſtitutions, In Military Aﬀairs we have © 
| made a more conſiderable Advance than any before us ; which is ow- 
'K ing no leſs to our Diſcipline than to our Native Bravery. **** * +7 . 
bit "Tis true Greece has always had the Renown beyond us, for their 
attainments in every Part of Learning ; and it was an eafie mat= 
zer to Conquer, when they met with no Oppoſition. Poetry (the 4 
moſt ancient ſort of Writing) had but a late reception among us : 
For Livius Andronicus preſented his firſt Dramatick Piece 510 
fit ſhou'd be 514} Tears after the Building of Rome, in the Conſul- 
ſhip of C. Claudius, (Son ro Appius Czcus) and M. Tuditanus, 2 
Tear before the Birth of Ennus , who is ſenior to Plautus and 
Nzvius. | 2 
' As he gocs on, he attributes the flow Progreſs of Poely, ro | 
the want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us'that * 
in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was Objected as a' Reproach 
to Marcus Nybilior, that he had carried the Poet Ennis with him 
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into £tolia, when he went to reſide there as Governour. , That 
ere was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Grecians 


ne- Weſteem'd ſo honourable a Study) of uſe in Rome, bur the bare 

Practice of meaſuring and caſting Accompt. For Orartory, he 
ſo» Mobſerves that the Romans embrac'd this very ſoon : but ar firſt 
dy ichout the Advantages of a learned Inſtitution ; which were 
ile afterwards added with ſo good Succeſs, as ro ſer them on e+ 
as Waqual Terms, with the moſt Eloquent Mafters of Greece. But 


n- What Philoſophy had lain negle&ed 'till that time, and had mer 
w Mwirch no eminent Authour te adorn it in the Latine Tongue. 
he MF This therefore he profeſſerh ro undertake as his proper Office, 


Band how happily he ſucceeded in the Artewpr, his Works on 
& that Subje&t wall be a laſting Argument. 
= If we compare Tully with his Friend Azticus, we find them 
I both rogerher anſwering the Two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
ry Wrhe Service of the Publick, and rhe private Eaſe and Tran- 
e= Wquiliry of an inoffenfive Life. The former directed all his Stu- 
4 Ties to Action, in the defence of the Common-Wealth, and the 
= 7 oppoſing all Deſigns on irs Liberry. The latter by never en- 
+ rring the Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally honour'd and 
X courred by all Parties from Sy//a to Auguſtus Ceſar. ' The one 
'* gain'd ro himſelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love 
*Z and Eſteem ; and I believe moſt Perſons wou'd be inclin'd ro 
"X follow Atticus, and to commend Cicero, 
'* Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Ceſar, Cato, and Brutus, who made 
XZ ſuch a Noiſe in the World almoſt all at the ſame rime, were the 
® moſt refin'd Scholars of rheir Age. The Three firſt indeed 
2 confin'd themſelves to the Practice of Eloquence, 'rill they were 
2 wholly diverted by the Profeſſion of Arms. Bur the Three laſt, 
7 as they out-ſhone the former in Oratory, ſo they had made 
» 77 much greater Advances in the other Parts of Hamane Learn- 
1 ing. Poetry and Philoſophy were the diverſion of Caſar's lei-, 
> ſure Hours, and his Hiftory will be the Model of good Lan- 
- guage, as long as himſelf the Example of great Archievements. 
F he Whole Conduct of Cato's Life, ſhews him a greater 
*3 Stzoick, than the moſt rigid Profeſſors of that Set ; or howe- 
& ver they might equal him in Knowledge, 'tis certain he ſham'd 
them in Practice. | 
Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Sets of Philoſophers, 
and made ſome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
under Pompey, 'in the Civil Wars, all the time thar he was in 
the Camp, except what he ſpent in .the General's Company, 
he Employ'd in reading and ſtudy. And the very day before 


the 
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the decifive Battle at Phar/alia, tho' it was then the middle of 
Summer, and the Camp under many inconveniences, and he 
himſelf exrreamly harraſs'd and out of Order ; yet while © 
thers were either laid down to ſleep, or taken up with Appre- 
henfions abour the ifſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time 
*rill rhe Evening, in writing an Epitome of Polybius (x). 

It's univerſally known, that the Roman Literature as well 
as Empire, was in its higheſt Aſcendant under Auguſtus. All 
the- delicate Fruirs Tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cheriſh'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Empftor. i» 

I have often wonder'd that Mzcenas ſhou'd.all along carry 
away the ſole Honour of encouraging the Wir and Knowledge * 
of this Reign ; when it ſeems Probable that he acted only in | 
imitation of his Maſter ; as the Humours of Princes commons {| 
ly derermine the Inclinations of their Favourites, The quite 
contrary happend to the other great Miniſter Agrippa 3 
the Glory of his Exploits was referr'd ro the Emperour, while 
the Emperour's Bounty advancd Maecenas his Eſteem. And 
indeed the Celebration of Auguſtus his Triumphs, and the Pane- 
gyricks on his Piery, were ſufficient ro ſet him our in the moſt 


raking Colours : But had Mecenas been denied the ſhining WM 


Character of a Patron, he might have roll'd on in Silence a= | 
mong Epicurus his Herd, and ſcarce have been ever drawn by 
the Poer's Hand, unleſs in-the ſame Poſture as Silenus. 


Inflatum heſterno venas ut ſemper Taccho : 
Serta procul capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attrit2 pendebat cantharus anſa (y). 


But whoever of the Two was the Nobler Patron, Auguſtus 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar : And 
for proof we need go no farther than Suetonius, who has ſpent no 
leſs rhan Six Chaprers on the Learning of this Emperour: His 
prodigious Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and Liberal Arrs; 
his Labour in compoſing every thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
tho' he had a very : Faculry at extempore Harangues ; his 

olite and clean Sryle ; his accurate Knowledge of the Grecian 
| cms by the affiſtance of their beſt Maſters of Rhetoric 
and Philoſophy ; rhe Thirteenth Book of the Hiſtory of his Þ 
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wn Life ; his Exhortation ro Philoſophy, with ſeveral other 
orks in Proſe ; his Book of Hexamerers and another of Epi- 
rrams, all confider'd rogether may equal him with the moſt 
earned Princes in Story. 

Being thus arriv'd at the Higheſt Point of rhe Roman At- 
ainments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look abour us, and to take 


ndeed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather, in the my, ; Age, 
han in Auguſtus his Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Difſoluton 
Hof the Common-Wealth. Nor that his Death was properly the 
Ruine of his Profeffion ; for the Philoſopher might have. liv'd 


J Wmuch longer, and yer the Orator have been gone ; when once 
p Srhe ancient Liberty was taken -away, which inſpir'd him with 


Wall his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues. 


ws & Bur then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy, were fix'd under 
-. Wthe Emperours Protection by Livy, Virgil and Horace. And if 
1. (ve defire a view of Philoſophy, the rwo Poets will account for 
4 & char as well as for their own Province. 
. I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a ce- 
" lebrated Writer, That he was the greate Maſter of Life, and of 
true Sence in the ConduF of it (x). Eipecially fince the Author . 
Bf of thar Judgment is one of hos whom (had he liv'd then) Ho- 
" & race himſelf wou'd have willingly choſe for his Judge, and in- 
' & ferted in that ſhort Cardlogue of Men of Wit and Honour, whom 


he defir'd ſhou'd approve his Labours (a). 

Whether or no the common Saying be True, that if all Arts 
and Sciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil ; it's plain 
he div'd very deep into the Myſteries of Natural Science, which 

* he (ers forth in all its Ornaments, in ſeveral Parts of his Divine 
}F Work. And in that admirable Place of his Second Georgic, 
| when he expreſſeth, in a ſort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 
3 Poeſy, he ſeems ro Direct irs whole End towards the Speculari- 
ons - the Philoſophers ; and ro make the Muſes Hand-Maids 
to Narure. 


bt. 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſe, 
Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
Accipiant, celiq; vias & ſydera monſtrent, 
Defeftus ſolu varios, Luneq; Labores : 
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(x) Sir Will, Temple. Miſcellan. P, 2. Efſay 2, (a) Book I. Sat. 10. 


| ſhort ſurvey of the Productions in every Kind. Eloquence # 
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Unde tremor terrh 5 qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Obicibus rupt#, rurſuſq; in ſeipſa recidant : 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe _ ſoles 
Hyberni : vel que tardis mora noftibus obſter, 


For me , the firſt defire which does controul 

All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 

Is, that the Muſe me her High-Prieft wou'd make 
Inro her holy Scenes of Myſtery rake , 

And open there ro my Mind's purged Eye, 

Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny ; 
How in the Moon ſuch change of Shapes is found ; 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound. 
Whar ſhakes the ſolid Earth, what ftrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the fair Centre's ancient Eaſe ? 

What makes the Sea Retrear, and whar Advance ? 
Varieties too regular for Chance. 

Whar drives the Chariot on of Winters's Light, 
And ftops the lazy Wagon of the Night ? { Mr. Cowley. 


Afrer Auguſtus, the Koman Muſes as well as the Eagles ſtoop'd 
from their former Height : and perhaps one of theſe Misfortunes 
mighr be a neceſſary Conſequence of the other. . I am very ſor- 
ry when I find either of them atrribured ro the Change of Go- 
vernment, and the Settlement of the Monarchy. For had the 
Maxims and the Example of Auguſtus been purſue'd by his 
Succefſors, the Empire in probability might have been much 
more Glorious than the Common-Wealrth. Bur while a new Þ 
Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius, and the Ceſars K 
began ro Ac what the Tarquins wou'd have been aſham'd of, 
the Learning might very well be corrupted, togerher with rhe Þ 
Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond any Hopes of a 3% 
Recovery. / 

It cannot be deny'd that ſome of the warſt Princes were the * 
molt paſſionate affecters of Learning, particularly Tiberius, Clau- 
dius and Nero : Burt this rather deterr'd other Men from ſuch 
Attempts, than encourag'd them in their Purſuits ; while an ap- 
plauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate Command- 
er ; and a Rival in Wir, accounted as dangerous as a Contender 
for the Empire : The firſt being certainly rhe more hardy Fel- 
low, who dar'd Challenge his Maſters at their own Weapons. 


What-« 
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Whatever Efſays were made to recover the languiſhing Arts 
under Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian (for this laſt roo was an 
encourager of Poeſy, tho' he baniſh'd the Rn ſcarce 
ſery'd ro any betrer Purpoſe, than ro demonſtrate the poor Suc- 
.cels of Study and Application, while the ancient Genius was 
wanting. 

In the Six next Reigns, immediately following Domitian, 
Learning ſeems ro have enjoy'd a ſorr of lucid Interval, and 
the Baniſh'd Favourite was again admitred ro Court, being 
highly countenanc'd and applauded by the beſt fer of Princes 
Rome ever ſaw. 

Not to enquire after the Productions of the other Reigns, 
the uſeful Labours of Tacitus, Suetonins and Plimy Frnior will make 
the Government of Trajan more famous than all his Fears of 
Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language than the Anci- 
ents,in other reſpects perhaps they have over-match'd them. The 
Hiftorians in the delicacy of their Politicks, and the fincere 
Truth of their Relations ; and the Orator in his Wir and good 
Sence. If we add to theſe Plutarch, who wrote moſt of his 
Works in Reme, and was honour'd by Trajan with the Conſul- 
ſhip ; and Quinti/ian who flouriſh'd a very linle Time before ; 
they may paſs for the Twilight of Learning after the Sun-ſer 
of the Auguſtan Age ; or rather be reſenibled ro a glimmering 
Taper which caſts a double Lighr when its juſt on the Point of 
Expiring. 

IFis an Obſervation of Sir William Temple, that all the Latin 
Books which we have 'till the End of Trajan, and all the Greek 
'rill che End of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very eſteema- 
ble Value ; bur that all wrirten_ fince that time, owe their 
Price purely ro our Curiofiry, and nor to their own Worth 
and Excellence, 

Bur the purifty of the Tongue was long before corrupted, 
and ended, in Sir H/illiam Temple's Judgment, with Velleius Pa- 
terculus under Tiberius, The Reaſon he affigns for this Decay, 
is, the ſtrange reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, after the 
Conqueſt of their own Country, 

Thus the Gauls and Germans flock'd in Mulritudes both to the 
Army and the Ciry, after the reducing of thoſe Parrs by Fulius 
Ceſar, Auguſtus and Tiberivs ; as many Spaniards and Syrians 
had done- before on the like account, Bur the greateſt Conflu- 
ence of Foreigners follow'd upon the Victories of Trajan in the 
Eaft, and his Eſtabliſhment of the Three new Provinces,  Arme- 
nia, Aſſjria and Meſopotamia : And tho' Adrian voluntarily re- 
linquiſh'd 
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linquiſh'd theſe new Acquiſitions, yer the prodigious Swarms « 
the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceſfor's Triumph, 
were ſtill oblig'd to live in Rome, in the condition of Slaves. 
The greateſt parr of the ſucceeding Princes, who found it 
ſo hard an Enterprize to defend rheir own Territories, had little 
leiſure or concern to guard the Poſſeflions of rhe Muſes. And 
therefore Claudian in thoſe Verſes of his Panegyric on Slice, 


Hinc priſc.e redeunt artes, felicibus inde 
Ingenty aperitur iter, deſp:Faq; Muſe 
Colla levant. 


is guilty of a grand piece of Flattery, in making thar Miniſter 
the Reſtorer of Polire Studies, when it is plain thar in his rime} 
(under Honorius) were the laſt ftrugglings of the Roman Stare. 

The Goths and Vandals, who ſoon carried all before them, 
mighr eafily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, ſince they 
were already ſo much out of Countenance , and thus render the 
Conquerors of the Univerſe as Rough and Illirerate as their firſt 
Progenitors. 

In this manner the Inundations of the barbarous People, proy'd 
equally faral ro Arrs and Empire ; and Rome herlelf, when ſhe 
ceas'd to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little time quite 
torgor to ſpeak Latin. 
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T': an Obvious remark, that the ftrongeſt Body 


owes its Vigour in a great Meaſure to the very Milk 
it receiv'd in its Infancy, and to the firſt knitting of 
the Joints. Thar the moſt ſtately Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs 
and Flowers, are beholden for their Shade and Beauty to the 


FHand thar firſt fixt them in an agreeable Soil : An Advantage 


which if they happen to want, they ſeldom fail ro degenerate in- | 
to Wildneſs, and to afſume a Nature quite different from their 
roper Species. Every own knows how to apply the ſame Ob- 
ervation to Morals, who has the Sence tro diſcover it in Na- 
turals. Hence the moſt renown'd People in Story, are thoſe 
whoſe Law-givers thought it their nobleſt and - moſt important 
Work, to preſcribe Rules for the early Inſtirution of Youth. 
On this Baſis Lycurgus, founded the glorious Diſcipline of the 
Spartans, which continued for Five Hundred Years, withour 


any conſiderable Violation. ©'The Indian Brachmans had a 
&* Strain beyond all the Wir of Greece, beginning their Care of 
* © Mankind even before the Birth, and employing much thoughr 
® © and diligence abour the Dier and Entertainment of their breed- 
ing Women ; ſo far as ro furniſh them with pleaſant Imagi- 
# © nations, to compole their Minds and their Sleep with the beſt 


F* Temper, during the rime that they carried their Burthen (6). 


Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Numa, that in 
his ſettlement of the Roman State, he did nor in the firſt Place 
provide and conſtirure Rules for rhe Educarion of Children ; 
and makes theRemiſlneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief Cauſe 
of the ſeditious and turbulent remper of that People, and what 
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contribured highly ro rhe Ruine of rhe Common-Wealth (4 
Thus much indeed ſeems agreed on by all the later Hiftor 
ans, thar in the looſer times of the Empire, the ſhameful Ng 
ligence 'of Parents and Inſtructors, with irs neceſſary Cong 
quence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality and good Le 
ters, ſtruck a very great blow rowards the diſſolving of that gl 
rious Fabrick. Bur in *the rifing Ages of Rome, while Net 
primitive Integrity and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms ar 
Command, the training up of Youth was look'd on as a mc 
Sacred Dury ; and they thought themſelves in the higheſt 
ner Oblig'd to leave. fir Succefſors ro the Empire of t 
World. So that upon a ſhort Survey of their whole Methc 
and Diſcipline from the Birth to the entrance on publick Buſinek 
they will appear ſo far ro have exceeded the Wiſdom. « 
Care of other Nations, as to contend for this Glory, eve 
with the ancient Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnified 
much beyond them : eſpecially, if we agree with a very gre; 
Judge that the raking no Care abour the Learning, bur toly 
our the Lives and Manners of Children, may be juſtly thoug| 
a defe in Lycurgus his Inſtirurion (4). 

Quin#ilian (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Oratoribus, give 
an excellent Account of the old way of breeding Childr þ 
and ſers ir off with great Advantage, by comparing it with thy 
Modern. | 

* As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in charg: 
*to an hir'd Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole tt 
' ſerv'd for her Lodgings ; bur was brought up in the Lap : 
* Boſom of the Mother, who reckon'd it among her chief 
* mendations to keep the Houſe, and to wait on the Childre 
* Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on our of the Neighbours # 
* (whoſe Life and Manners rendred her worthy of that Office) 
* to whoſe Care the Children of every Family were commit-$ 
© red : Before whom 'rwas reckon'd the moſt hainous thing in the 
* World to ſpeak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor had 
*ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Buſineſs that 
* they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and Gravity 
* ſhe regulared their very Divertiſements and Recreations. Thus 
© Cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers ro the Grachi , Fulius 
* Ceſar and Augrſtus are reported ro have undertaken the Office 
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© of Governeſſes, and ro have imploy'd themſelves in the Edu 
* cation of Noblemens Children. The ftriftneſs+»and. ſeveriry 
* of ſuch an,Inſtiturion had this very good Defign, rhar rhe 
* Mind being thus preſerv'd in its primitive Innocence and Inte- 
* grity, and nor debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill Example, mighr 
* apply irs ſelf with the greareſt willingneſs ro the Liberal Arts, 
* and embrace them with all irs Powers and Faculties. Thar 
© whether ir was particulatly jnclin'd either to the Profeſſion of 
* Arms, or to the underſtanding of the Law, or .to the practice 
* of Eloqnence, ir might make thar irs only Bufineſs, and greedi- 
*ly drink in the whole Knowledge of the belov'd Srudy. 

* Bur now the young Infant is given in charge to !ome | 
* Grecian's Wench, and one or rwo of the Serving-Men perhaps 
* are join'd in the Commiſſion ;; generally the meaneſt and moſt 
© il|-bred of rhe whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
* ous Bufineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch fine Compa- 
* nions, the ſoft and flexible Ngture muſt take its firſt Impreſ-- 
* fion and bent. Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 
* Care taken of what is ſaid or done before rhe Child : while 
* the very Parents inſtead of inuring their dear lirtle Ones to 
* Vertue and Modeſty, accuſtom them on the quite cantrary, 
*to Licentioufaeſs and wantonneſs, rhe narural reſhle of which is 
* a ſertrled Impudence, and a contempt of thoſe very Parents, 
. * and every Body elle. 

Thus, altho' rhe Care and Inſtruction of Youth, among the 
old Romans, had been provided for by the publick Laws, as in 
the Spartan Stare, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all ſuch Regulations uſcleſs. 

Among the domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 
to take particular Natice ' of one, which requir'd little Trouble 
or Difficulty, and, yer prov'd. as Beneficial and Serviceable as a- 
ny other Inſtirution, I mean the uſing Children to ſpeak the 
Language purely ar firſt ; by. letting them hear nothing bur the 
rrueft and. moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage, ſeve- 
ral Perſons arriv'd at no ordinary. Repure in the Forum, who were 
fo unhappy ro want maty other Qualifications. 

Tully Says that the Gracc/hz were educared, non tam in gremio, 
quam in ſermone matris : And he reports of C. Curio, who was 
reckon'd the third Oraror of his time, rhart he rinderſtood no Poer, 
had read no Books of Eloquence, had made no Hiſtorical Col- 
lection, and had no Knowledge of the publick or private Parr 
ef the Law. The only thing _— gain'd ham his Applauſe was 
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a clean ſhining Phraſe, and a ſudden quickneſs and Fluency of 
Exprefſion. «This he gor purely by the" Benefit of his private 
Education ; being us'd ro ſuch a correct and poliſh'd way of 
ſpeaking in the Houſe where he was brought up'(e). 

For Maſters, in the firſt Place they had rhe Lzteratores of 
Tegquuanſet, who taught the Children to write and read : "T9 
theſe they- were committed abour - the Age of Six or Seven 
Yezxrs 'f). Being come from under their Care they were ſent 
to the Grammar-Schools,. ts learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and 
the underſtanding of Authors : Or more frequently in the Houſes 
of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for that 
Employmenr. ; 

It-is pleaſant to conſider what Prudence was us'd in theſe early 
Years, to inſtil into the Children's Minds 2 Love and Inclinari- 
on ro the Forum, whence rhey were to expect the greareſt Share 
of their Honours and Preferments. For C-cero.tells Atticus in 
his ſecond Book de Legibus, thar when they were Boys they 
us'd ro learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Hearr,, 
in the ſame. Manner as they did any excellent Poem. And 
Plutarch relates in his Life of the Younger Cato, that the very 
Children had a Play in which they acted Pleadings of- Cauſes be- | 
fore the Judges, accuſing one another and carrying the con- 
demn'd Parry to Priſon. | 

The Maſters already mention'd, together with the InſtruQors 
in the ſeveral forts ot Manly Exerciles, for the improving of 
their natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that 
Name, if ſet in view with the Rheroricians and Philoſophers ; 
who, after rhat Reaſon had diſplay'd her Faculties, and 'efta- 
blith'd her command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the 
Advantages of Nature, and ro give the laſt hand roward the 
forming of a Roman Citizen, Few Perſons made any great Fi= 
gure on the Scene of Action in their *own time, .or in Hiſtory 
afterwards, who beſides the conſtant frequenting of Publick ® 
Lectures, did not keep with them in the Houſe ſome eminent 
Proteffor of Oratory or Wiſdom, | "of 

I have often rhoughr that one main Reaſon of rhe prodigious 
Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe private Tu- 
tours, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we find 
to have bczn between Maſter and Scholar, by which means 
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Government and InftrutiM proceeded in the ſweeteſt and eaſt- 
of eſt way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Ree, had the fame 
Honour and Reſpe& for their Leachers, as Perſius had for his 

Maſter, Cornutus the Sroick, ro whom addrefling himſelf in his, 
—_ fifth Satire, he thus admirably deſcribes his,own Love and Piery. 


3 to his Goverriour, and the ftrict Friendſtip that was between 
ent them. 
ad Cumg; iter ambiguum eſt, & vit.e neſcius error 


Far Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 

oe; Me tibi Juppe ui : Teneros tu ſuſcips annos Bay : 
= * Socratico, Cornurte, finu ; trme fallere ſolers 

]  Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores ; 

J : Et premitur ratione animus ,vinciq; laborat, 


" Artificemq; tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 

re i Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles ; : 
- Et tecum primas epulis decerpere nottes, 

Y Unum opus, 6 requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 


5 Atque wverecunda laxamus ſeria menſa. 

| Non equidem hoc dubites amborum federe certo 
7 Conſentire dies, &9 ab uno ſidere duc. 
Neſtra vel equali ſuſpendit tempora libri 
Parca tenax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus hora 
Dividit in Geminos concordtia fares ducrum ;; 


; | — gravem noſtro Jove frangimus una. 

' Neſcio quod certe eſt quod me tibi temperat aſtrum, 

« 4 - % 
' Juſt ar the Age when Manhood fers me free, 


2 I then depos'd my ſelf, and left the Reins to thee. 
Y On thy wiſe Botom I repos'd my Head, 

7 And by my better Socrates was bred. : 

bes Then thy ftreight Rule ſer Verrue in'my ſight, 
The crooked Line reforming by the right. 

"My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command ; 

- Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilfal Hand. 
Long Summer-days thy Preceprs I reherſe, 
And Winter-nights were ſhort in our Converſe. 
One was our Labour, one was our Repole ; 

__Qne frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 

—. Sute.on our Birth ſome- friendly Planet ſhone, 
And as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one. 
Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 
Or with the riſing Balance we were born ; 

b 2 "Both 
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Borh have the ſame Imprefſion from. above, 

And both have Saturn's Rage repell'd by Fove. 

Whar Star I know not, bur ſome Star I find, 

Has giv'n thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. [Mr. Dryden. 


Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informers 
of Youth, leſs Remarkable than the Efteem and Duty of their 
Scholars. Which makes Juvenal break our into that elegant 


Roprure, 


Dii mjorum umbris tenuem & ſine pondere terram 
Spiranteſ7; crecos, & in wna perpetuum ver, | 
Oui praeceptorem ſancti viluere parentis 


EfJe loco 6 }. 


In Peace ye Shades of ,our great Grandfires reſt, 
No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. 
Erernal Springs and riſing Flowers adorn 

The Rel:ques of cach venerable Urn. 
- Who pious Reverence to their Turours paid ; 

As parenis Honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. 
[Mr. Charles Dryden. 


A: the Age of Sevenicen Years, the young Gentlemen, when 
they pur on their manly Gown, were brought in a ſolemn Man- 
ner to the F#um, and emered in the Study of Pleading : Not 
only if they defign'd ro make this their chief Profeſſton, bur alrho* 
their Inclinations Jay rarhcr ro the Camp. For we ſcarce meer 
with any famous Captain who was not a good ſpeaker ,; or any 
eminent Orator, who had not ſerv'd ſome rime in the Army. 
Thus ic was requiſite fot all Perſons who had any Thoughts of 
' rifing | in the World, ro make a gocd Appearance both at the 
Bar and in rh» Fic!d ; becaule, if the ſucceſs of their Valour and 
Conduct ſtou'd 2dvance them to affy canſiderable Poſt, ir wou'd 
have prov'd almoſt impoſſible wixhour the Advantage of Elo- 
quence, to- maintain their Authority with the Senare and Peo- 
ple. Or if the Force of their Oratory ſhou'd in time procure 
them the honourable Offices of Prator or Conſul, they wou'd 
not have bcen in a Capacity to undertake the Government cf 
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the Provinces (which fell ro their Share, at the Expiration of 


theſe Employments) wirhourt ſome experience in Military Com- 
mands, . 

Yer becauſe the Profefſion of Arms was an Arr, which wou'd 
eafily give them an Opportunity of Signalizing themmſelves,and in 
which they wou'd almott Naturally exccl, as Occaſions ſhou'd be 
afterwards offer'd for- their Service ; their whole applications 


© &$ and Endeavours avere directed ar ' preſent ro the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as rhe Foundation of their furure Grandeur. 
Or perhaps they now and then made a Campaign, as well for 


a Diverſion from ſeveral Labours, as for their Improvement un » 


Martial Diſcipline. 
In the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a' very good Acconnt 
of the Admifſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of rae 
neceflity of ſuch a Courle in the Common-Wealth ; which 
coming from ſo great a Maſtcr cannot fail ro be very Pertinent 
and Inftructive. | ; 
 * Among our Anceſtors (ſays that Author) the Youth who was 
XX © defgn'd for the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
=&# © now furniſh'd with the Liberal Arts, and rhe Advantages of a 
&* © Domecſtick Inſtiturion, was brought by his Father, or near 
= *© Relations,to the moſt celebrated Oraror in theCiry. Him he us'd 
* conſtantly ro arrend, and ro be always preſent ar his perfor- 
8 © mance of any Kind, either in judicial Marters, or in the ordi- 
| © nary Aflemblics of the People : So that by this Means he learnt 
* ro engage in the Quarrels and Contentions of rhe 'Bar, and ro 

{ © approve himſclf a Man at Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders. 
£; * For in that ancient Conſtitution of a mixt State, when the 
© Differences were never referr'd to one ſupream Perſon, the 


Z *© rhe Minds of the ignorant Mulrirnde. 


* ple. 


* the higheſt Rewards ro that Study. 


* Orators determin'd Matters as they pleas'd, by prevailing on 


Hence came the Ambi- 


2 <©rion of Popular Applauſe 3 hence the great variety of Laws 

= *and Decrees ; hence the redious Speeches and Harangues of rhe 
* Magiſtrates, ſometimes carried on whole Nights in the Reſtra : 
* Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleading of the moſt pow- 
* erful Criminals, and the expofing of Hcuſesro the Violence and 
* Fury of the Rabble : hEnce the Factions of the Nobility, and 
* rhe conſtant Hears and Bickerings between the Senare and Peo- 


All which, tho' in a great Meaſure they Diſtracted rhe 
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* Common-Wealth, yer had this good Effedc, that they cxer» 
*cisd and improy'd the Eloquence of thole times, by propoſing 
Becauſe the more. excel» 
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| Jent any Perſon appear'd in the Arr of Speaking, the more eas 


fily he arriv'd ar Honours and Employments, the more he 


| ſurpaſs'd his Collegue in rhe ſame Office ; the preatcr was his 
« Favour with rhe leading Men of the City, his Authority with the 
. Senxre, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Commons, 


Theſe Men were conrred and waired bn by Clients even of 


| Forei/gn Nations : Theſe when rhey undertook rhe Com- 

. mand of Provinces, the ve*y Magiſtrates reverenc'd at their 
departure, and ador'd at their return : Theſe the higheſt Offi- 

o = % 2 þ - W 

. ces of Þretor and Conſul ſeem'd ro require, and call for, and 


court their Acceptance : Theſe when in a private Station abated 


* very little of their Authority, while they guided both the Se- 
* rate and People by their Counſel. For they took this for 


an infallible Maxim, that without Eloquence *rwas impoſfible 
cither ro main or ro defend a conſiderable Truft in the Com- 


* mon-Wealrcth: And no wonder when they were drawn to 
* Buſinels, even againſt their Wills, and compcl''d ro ſhow their 
* Parts in Publick, When 'rwas reckon'd but an ordinary Mat- 
* ter ro deliver oncs Opinion in ſtort before the Senare, unleſs a } 
* Man cou'd maintain and improve it with the engaging Orna- 
* ments of Wir and Elcgance. +When if rhey had contracted 
* any Envy or Sutpicion , they were to aniwer the Acculer's | 
* Charge in Perlon. When they cou'd not fo much as give 


their Evidence, as tro Publick Matters, in Writing ; bur were 


© oblig'd ro appear in Court, and ro deliver it with their own 


Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Encouragement 


* but even a neceflity. of Eloquence : To be a fine Speaker was 
* counted brave and glorious ; on the other Hand, to act only a 
* witte Perſon,on the publick Stage, was highly Scandalous and Res» 
* proachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour, and deſire of avoid- 
*1ng Infamy, was a main Incitement to their Endeayours in 
* theſe Studies: left they thou'd. be reckon'd among the Clients 
" rather than among the Patrons ; leſt rhe numerous Depen- 
* dances tranſmitted 10 them from their Anceſtors, ſhon'd now at 
* 1aſt paſs into other Familics, tor want of an able Supporrer ; 
* left, like a ſort of uſeleſs and unprofirable Creatures, they 
* ſhou'd either be fruitraicd in their preten6ons-ro Honours and 
* Preferments, or e 
* miſcagriages of their Adminiſtration. 


®* 


lie dilgrace themſelves and their Office by the 


Craſſus and Antonius, the Two chick Managers of the Diſ- 


courſe, in Tully's firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as very 
vypotite 1 their Judgments, concerning the neceſlary Improve- 


menrs 
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ments of an accompliſh'd Orator. The former denies any Per- 
ſon the Honour of this Name, who does nor poſſels in ſome 
Degree all the Qualities both native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. The Force of his 
Argument lies in this, That an Orator ought to be able ro de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects : And he does 
not ſee how = one can anſwer this Character, withour ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yer he wou'd nor bave 
theſe Acquiſitions ſer ſo looſe about him , as to. be laid- open 
ro the Bottom on every Occaſion ; bur that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth it) rhey ſhou'd rather be ennamel'd in his Mind, than 
emboſs'd upon it. Thar as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 
will cafily diſcover by the Comportment bf a Man's Body 
whether he has learnt to Dance, tho' 'he does not practiſe his 
Art in his ordinary Motion : So an Orator when be delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will. eaſily make ir appear whether 
he has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
on which the Cauſe depends, tho' he does not diſcourſe of ir 
in the Manner of a Philoſopher or a Mechanick. Antonius 
on the other Hand, refleCting on the ſhortneſs of Humane Life, 
and how great a part of ir is commonly raken up in the atrain- 
ment of, bur a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd ro belicve 
that Qratory does nor require the neceſſary Attendance of /its 
Siſter Arts. But that a Man may be able to profecurs a 
Theme of any Kind, withour'a Train of Sciences, . and the 
Advantages of a learned Inſtirution. Thar, as few Perſog@are 
ro ſeck in the cultivating of their Land, or the contrivance 
and elegance of their Gardens, tho' they never read Cato de 
Re Ruſtics, or Mago the Carthaginian : So an Orator may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
je& raken from any part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculartions, than his common 
Senſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience and Con- 
yerſarion, ſhall lead him, © For who ever (tays he) when he 
* comes to move the Aﬀections of the Judges or People, ſtops 
* at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough ro dive into the 
* Firſt Springs of the Paſſions, and to diſcover their various 
* Natures and Operations : Beſides, at this Rate we muſt quite 
* lay afide the Way of raifing Piry in the Audience, by re- 
* preſenting the miſery of a difreſs'd Parry, or deſcribing (per- 
* haps) the Slavery which he endures : when Philoſophy tells us 
by thay 
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* that a good Man can never be miſerable, and that Virtue is 

is always abſglurely free. | 

Now as Cicero without doubt fart himſelf for the Picture which 
in Craſſu-his Name he there draws of an Orator, and theres, 
fore ſtrengthens his Argument by his own Example as well ag 
his Judgment ; ſo Antonius in the next Dialogue does nor ſtick 
ro own, that his former Afertion was rather taken up for the 
Sake of diſputing and of encountering his Rival, than to deliver 
the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore the pentile 
Education in the Politcr Ages of Rome being wholly directed 
ro the Bar, it ſeems probable that no part of uſeful Know- 
ledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of the 
main Study ; and that all the other Arts were courted, tho' not 
with an equal Paſſion. And upon the whole it appears, thar 
a ſtrange Afliduity and unwearied Application, were the very 
Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When thetr Hiftorians de- 
{cribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters into his Cha- 
racer as an effential Parr of it, that he was incredibilt induftri2, 
diligentia ſingulari; of incredible Induſtry, of ſmpular Diligence (h). 
bs. Cato in Salnſt teils the Senate, that 'twas not the Arms 
ſo* much as the Induftry of their Anceſtors, which Advanc'd 
the Grandeur of Rome. So that the Founders and Regula- 
tors of this State, in making Diligence and Labour neceffary 
Qualifications of a Cirizen, roek the ſame Courſe as the Po- 
ers will have Fupiter ro have” thought on, when he ſucceeded 
20 the Governmcut over the Primitive Morals; 


Þ 


Pater ipſe colcnds 
Haud faciiem efe viam volut ; primuſq; per artem 
Movit agroy, curis acuens mortalia- corda, 


Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno (i): 


To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induſtry and per- 
perual Study and Labour, it may* not ſeem imperrinent to in- 
ſtance in the Three common Excrcifes of Tranſlating, Declaim- 
ing and Reciting. | 


(4) Arch-Bidhop Tulſ. Serm, of Edus. GVirg. George I. 
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Tran a- 


Of the Romian Education, * 
Tranſlation the ancient Ofrators of Rome look'd on as a moſt 
afeful, tho' a moſt laborious Employment., All Perſons that ap- 


ch Wlied chemſelves to the Bar, propos'd commonly ſome one Ora- 
© War of Greege for their conſtant Patern ; either Lyſias, Hyperides, 
- Demoſthenes or Mſchines, as their Genius was inclin'd, - Hin 


hey continually ſtudied, and ro render themlelves abſolutely 
aſters of his Excellencics, were always making him fpeak 
heir own Tongue. This Cicero, Quin#ilian, and Pliny Funior 
njoin as an, indiſpenſible Dury- in order tr© the acquiring 
any Talent if Eloquence. And the firſt of theſe great Men, 
befides his many Verſions of the Orators for his priyate uſe ; 
pblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 
Þ/zth and Aenophon in Proſe, Mad Homer and Axatas in 
crle. 
As ro Declaiming, this was -not only the main Thing, . at 
which they labour d under the Maſters of Rhertorick, bur 
whar they practis'd long after they undertook real Cauſes, and 
had gain'd a conſiderable Name in the Forum. Suctonius in his 
Book of famous Rhetoricians, tells us that Cicero declaim'd in Greek 
"Till he was elected Pretor,.and in Latin "till near the rime of his 
Death. Thar Pompey the Great, juſt ar rhe breaking our of rhe 
Civil War, reſum'd his old Exerciſe of declaiming, that he mighr 
the more cafily be able ro deal wirh Curio, who undertcok the 
Defence, of Cſar's Cauſe in his Publick Harangues. Thar 
Marc Antony and Augyſtus did nor lay afide this Cuſtom, even 
when rhey were engag'd in the Seige of Mutina : And thar 
Nero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 
private Station, bur for the firſt Year after his Advancement ro 
rhe Empire. : 

It is worth remarking, that the Subject of theſe old Decla- 

& mations was not a meer fanciful Theſis, bur a Caſe which 

# might probably be brought into the Courts of Judicature. The 
contrary Practice , which crept into ſome Schools after the 
Auguſtan Age, to the great debaſing of Eloquence, is what 
Petronius inveighs ſo ſeverely againſt in the beginning of his 
Satyricon, in a Strain ſo Elegant that ir wou'd loſe a great 
Part of the Grace and Spirit 1n any Tranſlation. 

When I ſpeak of Recitarion, I intend not to inſiſt on the 
Publick* Performances of the Poets in that kind, for whick 
pa ſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of ſome of their 

obleſt Parrons, and carried . on the whole Matrer before a vaſt 

cyncourſe of People, and with abundance of Ceremony.” For, 
4 CON» 
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conſidering the ordinary Circumſtences of Men of , that Peg, 
feffion, this may be thought nor ſo much the Effect of a 
induſtrions Temper, *as the neceſſary way of a_ a Name 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And 'ti 
evident that under ſome. Princes: the moſt celebrared of this 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming their 
* Parts to' the Multicude, cou'd hardly keep themſelyes from ftar- 
ving : as Fuvenal obſerves of Statins, of 


———Sed cim fregit ſublellia verſu, ® 
E/urit, intatam Paridi niſi vendit Agayen. 


I wou'd mean therefore *the Rehearſal of all, manner of 
Compotitions in Proſe or Verſe perform'd by Men of ſomeX 
Rank and Quality, before they oblig'd the World with their Þ 
Pnhlicarion. This was done ordinarily in a meeting of Friends 
anc! Acquaintance, and now and then with the —_ of a ® 


more numerous Audience. The Defign they chiefly ainvd ar, F 
was the correction and improvement of the Piece. For the | 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theſe | 
Occafions, than at other times, muſt needs take more Notice 
of every Word and Sentence; while he ſpoke them before rhe 


- Company, than he did in the firſt Compoſure, or in the common 
Superviſals. Belides, he had rhe Advantage of all his Friends 
Judgments, whether intimated ro him afterwards in private Con- 
terence, or racitely declar'd at rhe Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbation, 
In the fuller Auditories he had the Benefit of ſeeing what took, 


or what did not with the People ; whoſe common Suffrage was 


* of ſo grear Autboriry in this Caſe, that Pomponius Secundus a 


celebrared Author of Tragedies, when he conſulred with his F 


Friends about rhe poliſhing any of his Writings, if they —_ . 
pen'd to differ in their Opinion about the Elegance, Juſtneis, F 
and Proprietry of any Thought or Expreſſion, us'd always to 
ſay; 4D POPULUM PROVOCO, I APPEAL 
TO THE PEOPLE ; as the beſt deciders of the 
Controverly (&'. 


+ 
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(&) Pim, Lib, 7. Epiſt, 17. 
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Of the Roman Education; 


The Example of the younger Pliny in this greed is very ob- 
ervable, and the account which we have of it is given us by 
imſelf, I omit (ſays lie) no Way or Method that may ſeem 
Proper for correfion : And firſt I take a firitt View of what 1 
ave Written, and confider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 


next Place I read it over to Two or Three Friends : and ſoon af- 


ter ſend it to others for the Benefit of their Obſervations, If 
I am in any doubt concerning their Criticiſms, I taks in 
the aſſiſtance of one or two beſides my ſelf to judge and debate 
the Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a greater Number ; And 
this is the. Time that I furniſh my ſelf with the Several Emen- 
dations (1). 

It might be a farther Pleaſure on this Subje&t to deſcribe 


&7 the whole Inſtiturion and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous 


Romans, With their gradual Advances to thoſe Vertues'and ar- 
rainmenrts which we ſtill admire in their Story. Bur the ac- 


= count which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and fome 
& hints from other Parts -of his Works, will excuſe, if not com- 


mand, the omiſſion of all the reſt. And it is no ordinary Hap- 
pineſs that we are oblig'd with the Hiſtory of that excellenr 
Perſon from his own Hand, whom we muſt certainly pirch 
upon-.for the-firſt and greateſt Example, if we were beholden 
only to the Relations of other Men. : | 

For ſome while afrer his Admiffion to the Forum he was 
a conſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders when ever they ſpoke 
in Publick : every Day he ſpent ſome time in writing, readin 
and improving-his Invention ; beſides the Exerciſes he perform' 
in the Arr of Oratory, For the Knowledge of the Civil Law 
he applied himſelf with all imaginable Diligence ro 2, Scevola, 
the moſt celebrated Profeflor of that Science ; who tho" he 
did not make it his Buſineſs ro procure Scholars, yet was ve- 
ry ready and willing ro affiſt ſuch Perſons in this Cady as de- 
fir'd his Advice and Directions. "Twas to this Scevola thar 
Cicero's Father when he pur him on his Manly Gown, committed 
his Son, with a ſtrict Charge never ro ſtir from him, bur up- 
on extraordinary Accounts. 

Abour the 19th Year of his Age, in the Hear of the Conten- 
dn, berween Marius and $y/la, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ſhut up, and all things in Confuſion ; Philo the Prince 


—_— 
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(!) Plin. lib. 7. Ep. 17. 
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of the Academy, leaving Athens on occafion of rhe Mithridatich 
ar, took up his Reſidence in Rome. . Cicero wholly refign'd 
himſelf ro his Inſtitution , having now fix'd the bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinations ro Philoſophy, ro which he gave the 
more diligent Artendance, becaule the diftraftion of the Times 
gave him little Reaſon to hope that the old judicial Proceſs, and 
the regular Courſe of the Laws, wou'd ever be reſtor'd ro their 
former Vigour. Yet not enrirely to forſake his Oratory, at the 
ſame time he made his Applications ro Mo/o the Rhodian, a fa 
mous Pleader and Maſter. of Rherthorick. 

Sy/la being now the ſecond time advanc'd againſt Mzithridates, 
the Ciry was not much difturb'd with Arms for Three Yeafs 
together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unwearied Dili- 
gence, made his Advances' Day and Night in all manner of 
Learning ; having now the Benefir of a New Inſtruftor Diodotus 
the Stoic, who liv'd and died in his Houſe. To this Maſter 
beſides his improvement in other uſeful Parts of Knowledge, 
he was particularly oblig'd for keeping him continually exer- 
cis'd in Logick,. which he calls 4 conciſe and ccmpatt king of 
Eloquence. | | 

But rho' engag'd at the ſame time in ſo many and ſuch dif- 
ferent Facultics, he ler no Day flip withour ſome perfornrance 
in Oratory : Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Artagoniſts 
he cou'd Iight on among the Students. In this Exerciſe he did 
not- ſtick ro any one Language, bur ſomerimes made uſe of 
Latin, fometimes.of Greek ; and indeed more frequently of the 
Jarter ; either becauſe the Beautics and Ornamer's of the Greek 
Style, wou'd by this means grow ſo Narural as eafily to be imi- 
rated in his own Tongue : or becauſe his Grecian Maſters wou'd 
not be ſuch ' proper fudges of his-S:yle and Method, nor ſo 
well able to correct his Failures, if he deliver'd himſelf in any 
other than their Native Language. 

Upon $ylla's Victorious return and his Settlement of the 
Common-Wealth, the Iawyers recover'd their Practice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of judicial Matrers was revivd. And then it 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook- the Patronage 
of Pablick and Private Cauſes, His firſt Oration in a Prb- 
lick Fudpment, was the Defence of S:xtus Reſcius, proſecuted 
by no leis a Man than the Di#ator himſelf, which was the 
Reaſon that none of the old ftanch Advocates dar'd appear 
in his behalf, Cicero carried the Caule, ro his great Honour, 


being now about Six or Sevecy and Twenty : And having 
| behav d 
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that beſides his admirable Talent at pleading and penning, h 
a peculiar Happineſs in marking and correfting the Defa 
in any Performance. "Twas to his Inſtitution that Cicero gra 
fully acknowledges he ow'd the retrenching of his juvenile He 
and unbounded Freedom of Thoughr, which did not conf 
with the juſt Rules of an exact and ſevere Method. 

Returning ro Rome, after Two Years Abſence, he appeat 
quite another Man : for his Body ſtrengthen'd by Exercile, \ 
come to a tolerable Habit : His way of ſpeaking ſeem'd 
have grown cool ; and his Voice was rendred much eaſier 
himſelf, and much ſweeter to the Audience. Thus abour t 
One and Thirtieth Year of his Age, he arriv'd ar that fi 
Perfection, which had ſo long taken up his whole Wiſhes a 
Endeayours, 
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T be Original, Growth, ang Decay of 
the Roman Common-wealtk:- ; 


- CHAP. L 
Of the Building of the C1TY. 


I HILE we view the Original of States and 
Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſurprizin 
| Part of Hiſtory,) we ea o_ as the 


| and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of the Fewiſb 
and Romen Common-wealths : Of which, ag, 
the former-had the Honour alway to be efteem'd the Favourite 
of Heaven, and the peculiar Care of Divine Providence ; fo the 
other had very good Pretenfions to ſtile Herſelf the Darling of 
Forrune ; who ſeem'd ro expreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs 
for this her youngeſt Daughter, as if ſhe had defign'd the Three 
former Monarchies purely for a Foil to ſer of this latter. Their 
own Hiſtorians rarely begin withour a Fit of Wonder ; and, be- 
fore they proceed to delineate the glorious Scene, give themſelves 
the liberry of ſtanding ftill ſome time, to admire at a di- 
ce. Ws 

For the Founder of the Ciry and Republick, Authors have long 
fince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, and Deſcendant of 
Aneas ; from whom his Pedigree may be thus in ſhorr deriv'd : 
Upon the final Ruin and A  _ of Troy by the Grecians, 


Mneas, 


"_ The Riſe and Progreſs Part 


news, with a {mall number of Followers, had the good forn 
ro ſecure himſelf by flight. His eſcape was very much coum 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all occafhions he had & 
preſs'd his Inclinations ro-a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Hel 
rhe unhappy cauſe of all the Miſchief. Sailing thus from T 
after a tedious Voyage, and great variety of Adventures, he a 
riv'd at laſt at Latium , a part of Italy ſo call'd, 4 /atendb, « 
trom lying hid ; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his F 
tirement, when expell'd the Kingdom of Crete by his rebelli 
Son Fupirer : Here applying himlelf ro the King of the County 
ar that time Latinus, he obtain'd his only Daughter, Lavinza, | 
Marriage ; and, upon the Death of his Father-in-Law, was left 
poſſeflion of the _—_—_ He remov'd the Imperial Seat fra 
Laurentum-to Lavinium, a City which he had builr himſelf 1 
Honour of his Wife: And deceafing ſoon after, the Right, 
Succeſſion reſted in Aſcanius ; whether his Son by a former Wik: 
and the ſame he brought wirh him from Troy, or another of th 
Name, which he had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undetermin{ 
Aſcanius being under Age, the Government was intruſted in the 
hands of Lavinia : Bur, as ſoon as he was grown up, he left hi 
Mother in poſſeſſion of Lavinium ; and,removing with part of th 
Men, laid the Foundation of a New City along the ide of ti 
Mountain Albanus, fall'd from thence Longa Alba. After him, þ 
a Succeflion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdom devolv'd at la 
to Procas. Procas at his death lefr rwo Sons, Numitor and 4 
lius ; of whom Amulius over-reaching his elder Brother, oblig| 
him ro quir his Claim to the Crown, which he thereupon ſecur! 
to himſelf ; and to prevent all diſturbance that might probak 
®ariſe ro him or his Poſteriry, from the elder Family, making 
away with all the Males, he conftrain'd Numitor's only Daugt 
ter, Rhea Syloid, to take on her the Habir of a Veſtal, and con 
quently a Vow of perpetual Virginity. However, the Princeſs 
was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd of two Boys, K 


mulus and Remus. The Tyrant being acquainted with the truth} 
1mmediately condemn'd his Niece to ſtrait Impriſormenr, and the 
Infants to be expos'd, orcarry'd and left in a ftrange Place, where 
twas very improbable they ſhould meer with any relief. The 
Servant who had the Care of this inhuman Office, left the Chi 

dren at the bottom of a Tree, by the Bank of the River Tibs 
In this ſad Condition, they were caſually diſcover'd by Fauſtuls 

0 


the King's Shepherd ; who, being wholly ignorant of the Plot, 
rook rhe Infants up, and carry'd them home ro his Wife Laurentis, 
ro be purs'd with his own Children (a). This Wife of his hat 

(a) Livg, hb. r- for- 
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formerly been a common Proftirure, call'd in Latin Lypa; which 
Word ſignifying likewiſe a She-Wolf, gave occaſion ro the Story 
of their being nurs'd by ſuch a Beaſt; rhough tome rake the 
Word always in a lireral fence, and maintain that they really 
fubſiſted ſome time, by ſucking ſuch a Creature, before they had 
the goodForcune to b2 rcliev'd by Fujtulus (b). The Boys, as they 
grew up, diſcovering rhe natural Greatneſs of their Minds and 
Thoughts, addicted themſelves ro the pencrous Exerciſes of Hunt- 
ing, Racing, Taking of Robbers, and luch-like ; and always 
expreſs'd a great Deſire of undertaking any Enterprize that ap= 
pear'd hazardous and noble (c). Now there happening a Quar- 
rel berwixr the Herdſmen of Numiter and Amulius, the former 
lighting caſually on Remus, brought him before their Maſter to 
be examin'd. Numztor, learning from his own mouth the ftrange 
Circumſtances of his Education and Fortune, cafily gueſs'd him 
to be one of his Grand-ſons who had been expos'd. He was ſoon 
confirm'd in this Conjecture, upen the arrival of Farſtulus and 
Romulus ; when the whole Buſineſs being laid open, upon Con- 
ſulcarion had, gaining over to their Parry a ſufficient number cf 
the diſaffected Citizens, they contriv'd to ſurprize Amulinus, ard 
re-eſtabliſh Numizer. This Defign was ſoon after very happily pur in 
execution, the Tyrant ſlain, and the old King reſtor'd to a full 
Enjoyment of the Crown (d). The young:-Princes had no ſooner 
re-ſeated their Grand-father in his Throne, but they began to 
think of procuring one fur themſelves. They had higher Thoughts 
than to take up with the Reverſion of a Kingdom ; and were un- 
willing to live in Alba, becauſe they could not Govera there : 
90 taking with them their Foſter-father, and what orhers they 

could get together, they began the: Foundation of a New City, 
in the ſame place where, in their Infancy, they had been broughr 

up (ec). The firſt Walls were ſcarce finiſh'd, when, upon a flighr 

Quarrel, the occaſion of which is variouſly reported by Hiſto- 

rians, the younger Brother had the misfortune ro be ſlain. Thus 

the whole Power came into Remulus's hands ; who, carrying on 

the remainder of the Work, gave the City a Name in alluſion ro 

his own, and hath been ever accounted the Founder and Patron 

of the Roman Common-wealth. 


(1) See Dempſter's Notes to R:finw's Antiquities, 1b. t, cap. to (c) Tlutarch in the Life 
ot Romulus. (4d) I:d, and Livy. lib. r. (e) Pluterch, as before ; ard Livy, lib. nr, 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Roman Affairs under the Kings. 


HE witty Hiſtorian (a) had very good reaſon to entitle 
T rhe Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome ; for 'ris cer- 
rain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own 
Legs, and ar the beſt had bur a very feeble motion. The greateſt 
= of Romulus's time was taken up in making Laws and Regw 
ations for the Common-wealth : Three of his Stare-Defigns, 
I mean the 4/5/um, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his way 
of treating thoſe few whom he conquer'd, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of thoſe Times ; fo rhey contribured, in an extra 
. ordinary degree, to an advancement of the New Empire. But 
then Numa's long Reign ſerv'd only for the eſtabliſhment of Prieft 
and Religious Orders ; and in thoſe Three and forry Years (6), 
Rome pain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground. Tullus Hw 
ftilius was wholly employ'd to convert his Subjects from the'plex- 
fing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the rougher Inſtitution of 
Martial Diſcipline : Yet we find nothing memorable related of 
his Conqueſts ; only that after a long and dubious War, the Re 
mans entirely ruin'd their old Mother Alba (c). After him, Ancw 
Marcins, laying afide all Thoughts of extending the Bounds of the 
Empire, applied himſelf wholly to ſtrengthen and beaurifie the 
City (4); and cfteem'd rhe Commodiouſneſs and Magnificence F 
of that, the nobleſt DeſignHhe could poflibly be engag'd in. 
Tarquinius Priſcus, tho* nor altcgether fo quier as his Predeceflor, 3 
yct conlulred very little elſe beſides the Dignity of the Senate, # 
and the Majeſty of the Government ; for the encreaſe of which, 
he appoinred the Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral Officers, '# 
to diſtinguiſh them from the common Peo le (e). A more peaceful 
Temper appear'd in Servins Tullius, whel principal ſtudy was t0 
have an cxact account of the Eſtares of the Romans ; and accord- 
ing to thole, to divide them into Tribes (f), that fo they might 
contribure with Juſtice and Proportion to the Publick Expences 
of rhe State. Taurquin the Proud, tho' perhaps more engag'd in 


) Florws in the Pref-ce to his Hiſtory. (6) Plutarch in the Life of Numa, (c) Flerw | 
lid. x, cap. 3- (4) Idemy lib. t, cap. 4. (e) Idems lib.t. cap. 5. (f) Florws, lib. 1.cap. 6, 3 
ars. 
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Wars than any of his Predeceffors (g), yet had in his Nature ſuch a 
ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagaat Vices, as muſt nece(- 
farily bave prov'd fatal rothe growing Tyranny : And had nor the 
Death of the unforrunare Lucretia, adminiſtred to rhe People an 
Opporruniry of Liberty ; yer a far lighter Matter would have 
ſery'd them for a ſpecious Reaſon, ro endeavour the affertion. of 
their Rights. However, on this Accident, all were ſuddenly 
tranſporred with ſuch a mixture of Fury and Compaſſion, thar, 
under the Conduct of Brutus and Collatinus, ro whom the dying 
Lady had recommended the Revenge of her injur'd Honour (hb), 
ruſhing immediately upon the Tyrant, they expel!'d him and his 
whole Family. A new Form of Government was now reſoly'd 
on; and becauſe ro live under a divided Power, carry'd ſome- 
thing of Complacency in the Proſpect (;), they unanimouſly con- 
ferr'd the Supreme Command on the 'Two generous Afſerters of 
their Liberties (4). Thus ended the Royal Adminiſtration, after , 
it had continu'd about Two hundred and fifry Years. 

Florus, in his Reflections on this Firſt Age of Rome, can't forbear 
— the happy Fate of his Country, that it ſhould be 
bleſs'd, in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of Princes fo fortu- 
nately different in their Aims and Deſigns ; as if Heaven had pur- 
poſely adapted them to the ſeveral Exigencies of the State (/). And 
the famous Machiavel! is of the ſame Opinion (m2). Bur a judi- 
cious Author (3) hath lately obſery'd, that this difterence of Genius 
in the Kings, was ſo far from procuring any Advantage to the Re- 
man People, that their ſmall encreaſe, under that Government, 
is referable to no other cauſe. However, thus far we are aflur'd, 
that thoſe ſeven Princes left behind a Dominion of no layger ex- 
WF cent than that of Parma, or Mantua, at preſent. 
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(g) See Florw, lib. rt. cap. 7, () Idem, lib. r. cap.9. (i) Plutarch, in the Life 
of Poplicols. (k) Ibid. & Florws, lib. r, cap. 9. (1) Idem, cap. 8. (m) Machtavel's 
Diſcourſes on Levy, lib. 2. cap. 19. (n) Monſieur Sr. Exremmt's Reflections on the 
Genius of the Roman People. cop. 1. 
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Of the Roman Aﬀairs, from the beginning of the 
Conſular Government, to the firſt Punic War. 


HE Tyrant was no ſooner expell'd, bur, as it uſually hap 
pens, there was great plotting and deſigning for his Reſtau- 
ration. Ameng ſeveral other young Noble-men, Brutus's his two 
Sons had engagd rhemielves in the Aﬀociarion : Bur the Conſpt 
racy being happily difcover'd, and the Trayrors brought before 
* the Conſuls, in order to their Puniſhment, Brutus only addrefling 
himſelf ro his rwo Sons, and demanding wherher they had any 
Defence ro make againſt rhe Indi&tmenr: Upon their filence, 
order'd them immediately ro be beheaded : And ftaying himſelf 
ro ſee the Execurion, commirred rhe reſt to the Judgment of his 
Colleague (a). No Action among the old Rom:ns hath made a 
greater noite than this : "Twounld be exceeding difficult ro deter- 
mine, whether ir proceeded from a Morion of Heroick Virtue, 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel and unnatural Humour ; or whether 
Ambition had not as great a ſhare in ir as either. Bur tho' the 
Flame was ſo happily ſtifled wichin the Ciry, ir ſoon broke our 
with greater fury abroad: For Tyrauin was not only receiv'd 
with all imaginable Kindnels and Refpe&t by the neighbouring 
Stares, bur fupriied roo withall Neceffaries, in order to the re- 
covery of his Dominions. The molt powerful Prince in Ital 
v2s at that time Po;ſenna, Ring of Hetruria, or Tuſcany ; who 
nor content to furniſh him with rhe ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap- 
proack'd with a numerous Army, in his behalt, ro the very Walls } 
of Kom2 (b). The City was in great hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of rhe Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition of rhe 
Remains, induc'd the Befieger ro a Peace (c), The moſt remar- 
kable Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cecles, Mutius, 
andrCi.eiin, Coles, when the Romans were beaten back in an un- 
torrunate Saily, and the Enemy made good their Purſuir ro the 
very Bridge, only with the affiftance of two Perſons, defended 
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(2) Fiarorch, in wita Pariicele, (5) Mem, & Florus, li. rt. {) Plut.in Popl:col. 
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t againſt their whole Power, till his own Party broke it down be- 
kind ; and then caſt-himſelt in his Armour 1nto the River,and (wam 
dver to the other fide (d). Marius, having fail d in an Arrempr upon 
Porſenna's Perſon, and being brought before the King to be exa- 
ind, thruſt his Right-hand, which had commirred the Miſtake, 
nto a Pan of Coals that ſtood ready for the Sacrifice. Upon 
hich generous Action, he was diſmils'd withour farther injury. 
\s for Clelia, ſhe, with other Noble Virgins, had been deliver'd 
6 the Enemy for —_—_ on account of a 'Truce ; when ob- 
raining the liberty to bathe themſelves in Tibcr, the getting on 
Horſe-back before the reſt, encourag'd them to follow her thro' 
the Water to the Komans; tho' the Conſul generouſly ſent them 
back to the Enemy's Camp. Por/erns had no ſooner drawn off 
his Army, bur the Sabines and L4tines jain'd in a Contederacy 
againſt Rome : And tho' rhey were exrreamly weaken'd by rhe 
deſertion of Appius Claudius, who went over with Five thouſand 
Families to the Romans ; yet they could nor be cnrirely ſubdu'd, 
I 'cill they receiv'd a rotal Overthrow from Valerius Poplicola (e). 
©, WF Burt the /£9#7 and the Vo//c:;,the moſt obſtinate of the Latines, and 
18 the continual Enemics of Rome, carry'd on the remainder of the 
28 War for ſeveral Years, 'till it was happily concluded by Lucius 
8 Quinftivs, the famous Ditator,taken from the Plough, in leſs than 
BS fiftcen Days time : Upon which, Florus hath this witty Re- 
n mark, That he made more than ordinary haſte to his unfiniſh'd 
a M/rk/f). But they that made rhe greateſt oppoſition, were rhe In- 
* 8 habirantsof Veii, the Head of Tuſcany, a Ciry not inferiour to 
| 


Rome, either in ſtore of Arms, or mulcitude of Soldiers : They 
had contended with the Romans, in a long ſeries of Barte!s, for 
Glory and Empire; bur, having been weaken'd and brought 
down in ſeveral Encounters, they were oblig'd ro ſecure them- 
ſelves within their Walls: And, after a ren Years Sicge, rhe 
Town was forc'd and ſack'd by Camillus (g). In this manner 
were the Romans extending iheir Conqueſts, when the Irrupcion 
of the Gauls made a ſtrange alteration in the Afairs of Italy. 
They were at this time beſieging C/uſium, a Tuſcan Ciry., The 
Cluſians ſent ro the Romans, defiring them to interpoſe by Am- 
baſſadors on their behalf. Their Requeſt was calily granted ; 
and Three of the Fabii, Perſons of the higheſt Rank in the City, 
diſpatch'd for this purpoſe ro the Gallick Camp. The Gawls, in 
reſpect ro the Name of Rome, recciv'd them with all imaginable 
Civility ; but could by no means be prevait'd on to quir the 
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(d) Plas. Ibid. (e) Ibid, (f) Flarw, lib. 1. cap. 11. (g) Pimtarchy in hls Life.« 
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Siege. Whereupon the Ambaſſadors going into the Town, and 
encouraging the Cluſians ro a Sally, one of them was ſeen per. 
ſonally engaging in the: Action. This being contrary to the re 
ceiv'd Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner by the 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Cluſium, the whole Army 
march'd directly roward Rome. About eleven Miles from the 
Ciry, they mer with the Roman Army, Commanded by the Milt 
tary Tribunes, who, engaging without any Order or — 
receiv'd an entire Defear. Upon the arrival- of this ill News, 
the greareſt part of the Inhabitants immediarely fled : Thoſe 
that reſolv'd ro ftay, fortified themſelves in the Capitol. The 
Gauls ſoon appear'd at the Ciry-Gares ; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, . carry'd on the Siege of the{Capitol with all ima- 
—_— Fury : Ar laſt, reſolving on a general Aſaulr, they were 
i{cover'd by the Cackling of the Geeſe that were kept for that 
purpoſe ; and as many as had climb'd the Ramparr, were drove 
down by the valiant Manlius, when Camillus, ferting upon them 
in the Rear with Twenty thouſand Men that he got together 
abour the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. The greateſt 
_ of thoſe that eſcap'd our of the Field, were cur off in ſtrag-+ 
ing Parties, by the Tihabicans of the Neighbouring Towns and 
Villages. The City had been ſo entirely demoliſh'd, that upon the 
return of the People, they thought of removing ro Vezi, a City 
ready built, and excellently provided of all Things. Bur being 
diverted from this Deſign, by an Omen, (as they thought) they ſer 
tothe Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 
that within the compaſs of a Year, the whole Ciry was re-built. 
They had ſcarce gain'd a breathing-rime after their Troubles, 
when the united Powers of the Aqui, Volſci, and other Inhabitants 
of Latium, at once invaded their Territories. Bur they were ſoon 
over-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camillus, and totally routed (+). 
Nor had the Samnirzes any better Fate, tho' a People very nume- 
rous, and of great Experience in War. The Contention with 
them laſted no lefs than fifry Years (s), when they were finall 
ſubdu't by Papirius Curſer (k). The Tarentine War that fol- 
low'd, putan end to the entire Conqueſt of Italy. "Tarentum, a 
Ciry of great Strength and Beaury, Grad on the Adriatich Sea, 
was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce ir maintain'd with 
moſt of the Neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, Ilyricum, Sicily, 
&c. (1). — Ornaments of their Ciry, they had a ſpa- 
cions Theatre for Publick Sports, built hard by the Sea-ſhoar. 


(a) Plan.in wit, Camil, (6) Rorws, lib.t.cap.16. (4) Liv. lib. 19. (!) Fer. lib. 1. cap, 18. 
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happen'd to be engag'd in the Celebration of ſome ſuch So- 
was Seton, ——— of the Roman Fleer, that caſually 
fail'd bs theit Coaſts, imagining them ro be Enemies, they 
immediately ſer upon them, and killing the Commander, rifled 
the greateſt part of the Veſſels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 
parch'd from Rome to demand Satisfaction : Bur they mer wirh 
as ill R jon asthe Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away with- 
out ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was ſoon com- 
vs, a menc'd berween the States. The Tarentines were increas'd by 
le an incredible number of Allies from all Parts: Bur he that made 
the greateſt appearance in their behalf, was Pyrrhus King of Epi» 
rus, the moſt experienc'd General of his Time. Befides the 
choiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the? Expedition, 
he brought int the Field a confiderable number of Elephants, a 
ſort of Beaſts ſcarce heard of 'rill that rime in Traly. In the firſt 
Engagement , the Romans were in fair hopes of a Victory, when 
the Fortune of the Day was entirely chang'd, upon the coming up 
of the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious Deſtruction in 
the Roman Cavalry, that the whole Army was oblig'd to retire. 
Bur the polirick General, having experiengd ſo well the Roman 
Courage, immediately afrer the bar t to offer Conditions 
for a Peace; bur was abſolutely refus'd. In the next Barrel, the 
Advantage was, on the Roman fide, who had not now ſuch dif- 
mal Apprehenfions of the Elephants, as before. However, the 
Buſineſs came to another Engagement , when the Elephants, 
over-running whole Ranks of their own Men, occafion'd by the 
Cry of a young one that had been wounded, gave the Romans 
an abſolure Victory (m). Twenty three thouſand of the Enemy 
were kill d (n), and Pyrrbus finally expell'd Italy. In this War 
the Romans had a fair Opportunity to ſubdue the other Parts that 
remain'd unconquer'd, under the pretext of Allies to the Taren- 
tines. So that at this time, about the 477th. Year of the Buil- 
ding of the Ciry (o), they had made themſelves the entire Ma- 
ſers of Italy. 


( m) Rerws, hid. (n) Emtropins, lib. 2» («) Ibid, 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of the Roman Afairs, from the beginning of the 
_ firſt Punic War, to the firſt "Iriumvirate, 


BY T the Command of the Continent could not fartisfic the 
Roman Courage ; eſpecially while rhey ſaw ſo delicious an 
Iſle as S:cily almoſt within their reach : They only waited an oc- 
caſion to paſs the Sea, when Fortune preſented as fair an one as 
they could wiſh. "The Inhabitants of Meſſma, a Sicilian Ciry, 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of rhe daily Encroach- 
ments of the Carthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, 
and thar had the Pime Deſign on Sicily as the Romans (a). A 
Fleer was ſoon Mann'd our to their Affiſtance ; and in rwo Years 
rime, no leſs than yy Cities were brought over (6). The en- 
rire Conqueſt of the Ifland quickly follow'd ; and Sardinia and 
Corfica were taken in about the ſame time by a ſeparate Squa- 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regulus and Manlius, 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Africa. Three hundred 
Forts and Caſtles were deſtroy'd in their March, and the victo- 
, Tious Legions encamp'd under the very Walls of Carthage. The 
Enemy reduc'd to ſuch ſtraits, were oblig'd ro apply themſelves 
ro Xintippus, King of the Lacedemonians, the greateſt Captain 
of rhe Age ; who immediately march'd to their Affiſtance with 
a numerous and well-diſciplin'd Army. In the very firſt Engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely defeated their whole Power : 
Thirty thouſand were kill'd on the ſpot, and Fifteen thouſand, 
wirtlr the Conſul Regulus, raken Priſoners. Bur as good Succeſs 
always en:ourag d the Romans to greater Deſigns ; ſo a contrary 
Event did but exaſperare them the more. The new Conſuls 
were immediately diſpatch'd with a powerful Navy, and a fuf- 
'ficient number of Land-Forces. Several Campaignes were now 
waſted, withour any conſiderable Advantage on either fide : Or, 
if the Romans gaind any thing by their Victories, they gene- 
rally loft as much by Shipwracks ; when at laſt the whole Power 
of both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthaginians 


(a) Florgs, lib, 2. cap. 2. (b) Emtrops lib. 2. 
were 
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were finally defeatcd, with the loſs of 125 —_ ſunk in the En+ 

agement, -53-taken ; 52000 Men kill'd, and 13000 Priſoners. 
Upon this, they were compell'd ro ſue for a Peace ; which, after 
much entreaty, and upon very hard Conditions, was art laſt ob- 
rain'd (c). 

Bur the Carthaginians had too grear Spirirs tro ſubmit ro ſuch 
terrible Terms any longer than their Neceffiries oblig'd them. 
In four Years time (4d) they had got together an Army of 150000 
Foot, and 20000 Horſe (e), under the Command of the famous 
Hannibal ; who forcing a Way through the Pyren.ean Mountain 
and the Alpes, reputed 'rill that time impaffable, deſcended with 
his vaſt Army into Iraly. In Four ſuccetſive Bartels he defeated 
the Roman Forces ; in the laſt of which, ar Canne, 40000 of the 
latrer were kill'd (f) : And had he nor been mcerly caſt away by 
the Envy and Ill-will of his own Country-men, 'tis more than 
provurte thar he muſt have entirely ruin'd rhe Roman Stare (g). 

ut Supplies of Men and Money being ſomerimes abſolutely de- 
ny'd him, and never coming bur very ſlowly, the Remans had 
{uch pagan ro recruir, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
periencd an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Maxi- 
mus was the firſt Revival of the Roman Gauſe : He knew very 
well the Strength of the Enemy ; and therefore march'd againſt 
him, withour intending to hazard a Batrel ; bur ro wait conſtant- 
ly upon him, to ſtrairen his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 
and ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 
Wanr. With this Deſign, he always encamp'd upon the high Hills, 
where the Horſe could have no acceſs to him. When they e 
march'd, he did the ſame ; bur at ſuch a diſtance, as not ro be 
compell'd ro an Engagement. By this Policy he (o broke 
Hannibal's Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of gerting 
any thing in Italy (hb). Bur the concluſion of the War was ow- 
ing to the Conduct of Scipio : He had before reduc'd all Spain 
into Subjection ; and now, raking the ſame courſe as Hannibal 
at firſt had done, he march'd with the greateſt part of the Roman 
Forces into Africa ; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
of Comp oblig'd the Enemy to call home their General out 
of Italy, for the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey'd; and 
both Armies coming to an Engagement, after a long Diſpute, 
wherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ported to have our-done Themſelves, the Victory fell ro the Ro- 


(c) Entrep. lib. 2. (4) Flerw, lib.2. c. 6. (ed) Eutrep. li 46s Ne 
Eutrop. lib. 2. | lib.2. c. 6. rop. lib-3. @) lbid. (gs) Corzclins "7 
in vit. Hennibal, (b) Plutarch, in vit. Fab, Max, , 
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mans. Whereupon the Enemy were oblig'd once more to 
for a Peace ; which was gain granted them, tho' upon muy 
harder Conditions than before. 

The Romans, by the happy concluſion of this War, had 
highly advanc'd themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouriz 
States, that the Athenians, with the greateſt part of Greece, beir 
at this time miſerably enſlav'd by King Philip of Macedon, 
mouſly petition'd the Senate for Afiſtance. A Fleet, with a ſu 
ficient number of Land-Forces, was preſently diſpatch'd to thei 
Relief ; by whoſe Valour, the Tyrant, after ſeveral Defeats, wa 
compell'd to reſtore all Greece to their ancient Liberties, obliging 
himlelf ro pay an annual Tribute to the Conquerours (5). 

Hannibal, after his late Defear, had apply'd himſelf ro Anti 
chus King of Syria, who at this time was making great Prepars- 
tions againſt the Roms. Acilius Glabrio was firſt ſent ro oppoſe 
him, and had. the Forrune to give him ſeveral Defeats ; when 
Cornelius Scipio, the Koman Admiral, engaging with the King' 
Forces at Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, entirely ruin'd 
the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediately follow'd by 
another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate Prince was conten- 
_ tro purchaſe a Peace at the price of almoſt half his King- 

om (&). 

The victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
Joicings on account of the lare Succeſs, when the dearth of King 
Philip of Macedon preſented them with an occaſion of a more 

+ Zlorious Triumph. His Son Perſeus, that ſucceeded, reſolving 
to break with the Senate, apply'd himſelf wholly ro raiſing For- 
ces, and procuring other Neceſlaries for a War. Never were 
greater Appearances in the Field than on both ſides, moſt of the 
conſiderable Princes in theWorld being engag'd in the Quarrel. But 
Forrune till declar'd for the Romans , and the greateſt part of Per- 
ſeus's prodigious Army was cut off by the Conſul Zmylus, and the 
King oblig'd ro ſurrender himſelf into the hands of the Conque- 
rour (1). Authors that write of rhe Four Monarchies, here fix 
the end of the Macedonian Empire. 

Bur Rome could not think her ſelf ſecure among all theſe 
Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yer ſtanding : 
So that upon a flight Provocation, the Ciry, after three Years 
Siege, was taken, and utterly raſed, by the Valour of Pub- 
kus Scipio, Grand-ſon,' by Adoption, to him that conquer'd Han 
nibal (m). 


we Extrep, lib. 4+ 6) Florws, lib. 2. CP. 8. 0 Vell, Paterc, lib, IT. (mm) Bid, 
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Not long after, Attalus, King of Pergamus, dying without 
ſae, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all 4/ia, ro the Ro» 
s (n). And what of Africa remain'd unconquer'd, was, for 
he moſt part reduc'd in the Fugurthan War that immediately 
ollow'd ; Fugwtha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 
Priſoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (0). 

And now, after the Defear of rhe Teutones and Cimbrs, that 
had made an Inroad into Italy, with ſeveral lefler Conqueſts in 
Afia and other Parts, the Mirhridatick War , and the Civil 
War berween Marius and Sy//a, broke out both in the ſame 
Year (p).  Sylla had been ſent General againſt Miebridates King 
of Pontus, who had ſeiz'd on the greateſt part of Afia and Achaia 
in an hoſtile manner ; when before he was got out of Italy, Sul- 
picius, the Tribune of the People, and one of Marius's Faction, 

referr'd a Law to re-call him, and depute Marius in his room. 

_ this, Sa, leading back his Army , and overthrowing 
Marius and Sulpicius in his way, —_— ſerled Aﬀairs at Rome, 
and baniſh'd the Authors of the late Sedirion, rerurn'd ro meer 
the foreign Enemy (9). His firſt- Exploit was the raking of 
Athens, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Pireum (r). 
Afrerwards, in two Engagements, he killd and rook near 
130000 of the Enemy, and compell'd M5zthridates to ſue for a 
Truce (/). In the mean time, Marius, being call'd home by 
the new Conſuls, had. exercis'd all manner of Cruelty at Rome ; 
whereupon , taking the opportunity of rhe Truce, Syl/a once 
more march'd back toward Italy. Marius was dead before his 
return (#) ; bur his rwo Sons, with the Conſuls, rais'd ſeveral 
Armies to oppoſe him. Bur ſome of rhe "Troops being drawn 
over to his Party, and the others routed, he entred the Ciry, 
and diſpog'd all rhings ar his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and 
Authority of a perpetual Dictator. But baving regulated the 
State, he laid down that Office, and died in retirement («). 

Mitbridates had ſoon broke the late Truce, and invaded B:- 
thynia and Aſia, with as great fury as ever ; when the Roman Ge- 
neral Lucullus, routing his vaſt Armies by Land and Sea, chas'd 
him qaite our of 4fia ; and had infallibly pur an happy conclu- 
ſion ro the War, had not Fortune reſery'd that Glory for Pom- 
Fey (w). He being depured in the room of Lucullus, after the 
defeat of the new Forces of Mithridates, compell'd him to fly 
to his Farher-in-Law Tigranes King of Armenia. Pompey fol- 
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(n) Eutrep, lib. 4. (s) Ibid. (p) Emrop. lib. s. (9g) Bid. (r) Vill. Paterc. lib. 2. 
(ſ Extrep. lib. 5. (t) Fell. Paterc, lib. 2. (#s) Avurelins Victor, in vit.Sylls. (w) Vell, 
Paterc, ibid. 
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low'd with his Army ; and ſtruck ſuch a Terrour into the why 
Kingdom, thar T:granes was conſtrain'd in an humble manner 

reſent himſelf tro the General, and offer his Realm and Forty 
ro his diſpoſal. Ar this time the Catilinian Conſpiracy broke or 
more famous for the obſtinacy than the number of the Rebels 
bur this was immediately extinguiſh'd by the timely care of Ci 
ro, and the happy valour of Anthony. The Senate, upon tt 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs of Pompey, were under ſon 
apprehenſion of his affefting the Supreme Command at his 
turn, and alrering the Conftitution of the Government. By 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brunduſium, and 
proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the Ciry, with no othe 
Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 
all the Exprefſions of Complacency and Satisfaction, and he 
nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph (x). 


(x) Vell, Paterc. thid. 
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Of the Roman Afairs, from the beginning of 
the firſt Triumvirate to the end of the Twelve 
Czſars. 


H E Three Perſons that art this time bore the greateſt Sway 
in the State, were, Craſſus, Pompey, and Ceſar. The firſt, 
by reaſon of his prodigious Wealth ; Pompey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate, and Czſar, for his admirable Eloquence, 


and a peculiar Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now, taking advan | 


rage of the Conſulſhip of Ceſar, they entred into a ſolemn agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Common-wealth without their 
joint Approbarion (a). By virtue ,of this Alliance, they had in 
a little rime procur'd themſelves rhe Three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Ceſar Gaul. Pompey, for 
the better retaining his Authority in the City , choſe to manage 
his Province by Deputies (b) : The other Two entred on their 
Governments in Perſon. Bur Craſſus ſoon after, in an Expediri- 
on he undertook againſt the Parthians, had the ill Fortune t 


(a) Swetor, in Jul. Caſe cap. 19, (b) Paterc. lib. 2+ cap: 43, 
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loſe the greateſt part of his Army, and was himſelf rreache- 
rouſly murder d (c). In the mean time Ceſar was performing 
Miracles in Gaul. No leſs than 40000 of the Enemy- he had 
kill'd, and raken more Priſoners : And nine Years together 
(which was the whole time of his Government) deſerv'd a Tri- 
umph for the Actions of every Campaigne (4). The Senate, 
amaz'd ar the ſtrange Relation of his Victories, were eafily in- 
clin'd ro_ ſuſpe&t his Power : So that raking the opportunity 
when he petition'd for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they order'd him 
to disband his Army, and appear as a private Perſon ar the 
Election (e). Ceſar endeavour'd by all means ro come to an 
accommodation : Bur finding the Senate violently averſe to 
his Intereſt, and reſolv'd to hear nothing but whar rhey firſt pro- 
pos'd {f), he was conſtrain'd ro march toward Traly with his 
Troops, to terrific or force them into a compliance. Upon 
the News of his Approach, the Senate, with rhe greareſt parr 
of the Nobility, pafling over into Greece, he entred the Ciry 
withour oppoſition ; and, 'creating himſelf Conſul and Dicta- 
tor, haſted with his Army into Spain ; where the Troops under 
Pomp:y's Deputies were compell'd ro ſubmir themſelves ro his 
dilpoſal. With this Reinforcement he advanc'd toward Meace- 
donia, where the Senate had got together a prodigious Army un- 
der the command of Pompey. In the firſt Engagement he re- 
ceiv'd a conſiderable Defear. Burt the whole | —_ on both 
fides being drawn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, after a long Di» 
ſpure the Vidory fell ro Ceſar, with the entire ruin of the ad- 
verſe Party. Pompey fled directly rowards Egypt, and Ceſar with 
his victorious Legions immediately foltow'd. Hearing art his 
Arrival, that Pompey- had been kill'd by order of King Ptolemy, 
he laid cloſe Siege ro Alexandria, the capital City ; and having 
made himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, commitrred ir 
ro the care of Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (2). Scipio and 
Juba he ſoon after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's Two Sons 
in Spain (b). And now, being receiy'd at his return with the ge- 
neral Applauſe of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the 
glorious Titles of Father of his Country, and Perpetual Ditator, 
ne was deſigning an Expedition into Parthia ; when, after the 
Enjoyment of the Supreme Command no more than five Months, 
he was murder'd in the Senate-Houſe. Brutus and Caſjiw, with 
moſt of the other Conſpirators, being his particular Friends, 
and ſuch as he had oblig'd in the higheſt manner (5). 


(e) Plutarch in Craſs, (d) Paterc, lib, z, («) Ibid. cap. 49. (f) Ibid. cap, cod, 
(g)Spa, in Jul, Ce. cap. 35» (4) Ibid. gap. cod. (6) P&&tre, libs 2 caps 55 
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A Civil War neceffarily follow'd, in which the Senate, cc 
fiſting for the moſt parr of ſuch as had embrac'd the Faction « 
Pompey, declar'd in favour of the Afaflinares , while Mark 4 
thony the Conſul, undertook the Revenge of Ceſar. With th 
Prerence he exercis'd all manner of Tyranny in the Ciry, 
had no other deſign but to ſecure the chief Command ro hims 
ſelf. | Ar laft, the Senate were oblig'd to declare him an Enemy 
to the Stare ; and, in purſuance ro their Edict, rais'd an Army 
ro oppoſe him under the command of Hirtius and Panſa the new 
Conſuls, and Otavius, Nephew and Heir to Ceſar (k). In the 
firſt Engagement Anthony was defeated ; bur Hzirtius being kill'd 
in the Fight, and Panſa dying immediately after , the ſole 
command of the Army came into the Hands of O&avius (1), 
The Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſs'd an extraordj- 
nary kindneſs for him, and honour'd him with ſeveral Marks 
their particular Eſteem : Burt now, being freed from the dan» 
ger they apprehended from Anthony, they ſoon alter'd their Mea- 
ures ; and taking little notice of him any longer, decreed the 
Two Heads of the late Conſpiracy, Brutus and Caſſius, the 
Two Provinces of Syria and Macedonia, whither they had re» 
tir'd upon commiſſion of the Fact (m). Otavius was very ſen» 
fible of their deſigns, and thereupon was eafily induced tro cgn- 
clude a Peace with Anthony : And ſoon after entring into an Af 
ſociation with him and Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with 
Craſſus and Pompey, he return'd ro Rome, and was elected Con- 
ſul when under twenty Years of Age (=). And now, by the 
Power of him and his Two Afociates, rhe old Senate was for 
the moſt part baniſh'd ; and a Law preferr'd by his Colleague 
Pedius, That all who had been concern'd in the Death of Ce- 
ſar ſhould be proclaim'd Enemies ro the Common-wealth, and 
proceeded againſt with all Extremity (o). To pur this Order 
in Execution, Otavius and Anthony advanc'd with the Forces 
under their Command roward Macedonia, where Brutus and 
Caſſius had gu together a numerous Army ro oppoſe them, 
both Parties meeting near the Ciry Phslipp:, the Trayrors 
were defeated, and the Two Commanders died ſoon after by 
their own Hands (p). And now for Ten Years all Aﬀairs were 
manag'd by the Triumviri, when Lepidus, ſerring up for himſelf 
in Sicily, was contented, upon the arrival of OZav:w, to com= 
pound for his Life, with the dithonourable Refignarion of his 
Share in the Government (q). The Friendſhip of Otaviws 


(Þ) Paterc. lib.2. cap. 61, (1) Swet. in AugwF,) cap. 11. (wm! Horws, lib, 4+ cap. 7- 
(n) Pezerc. lib. 2. cap. 65, («) Ibid, (p) Herws, lib, 2, cap. 7» (9) Pabwre: libs 2, cap-So- 
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{ Anthony, was not of much longer continuance : For the 
trer, being for ſeveral Enormities declar'd an Enemy to the 
Srate, was finally routed in a Sea-Engagement at Attium:; and 
ing thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra , kill'd himſelf foon 
er, and left the ſole command in the Hands of Otavius. He, 
dy his Prudence and Moderation, gain'd ſuch an entire Inte- 
eft in the Senate and People, that when he offer'd to lay 
Jown all the Authoriry he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
d reſtore the Commonwealth ro the ancient Conſtirurion, they 
nanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberry was 
poner to be parred with than ſo excellent a Prince. Howe- 
Fer, to avoid all Offence, he rejected the very Names he 
ought might be diſpleafing, and above all rhings, the Qualiry 
df a Di#ator, which had been ſo odious in Syl/a and Ceſar. By 
his means he was the Founder of that Government which con- 
inu'd ever after in Rome. The new Acquilitions ro the Empire 
ere in his time very conſiderable ; Cantabria, Aquitania, Pan- 
mia, Dalmatia, and Ilyricum, being wholly ſubdued : The 
ermans were driven beyond the River Albzx, and Two of their 
Nations, the Suevi and Sicambri, tranſplanted into Gaus F/). 
Tiberius, tho' in Auguſtus his time, be had given proofs of 
an extraordinary Courage in the German War (t); yet upon 
bis own Acceſſion ro the Crown, is memorable for no Exploir, 
but the reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province (n) ; 
and this was owing more to his Cunning than his Valour. 
ind ar laſt, upon his infamous retjrement into the Ifland Capree, 
he grew fo ſtrangely negligent of the Publick Aﬀairs, as to 
end no Lieurenants for the Government of Spain' and Sy- 
ria far ſeveral Years: To let Armenia be over-run by the 
Parthians ; Meſia by the Dacians ; the Sarmatians, and almoſt all 
Gaul, by the Germans, to the extreme Danger, as well as Diſho- 
nour, of the Empire (w'. Caligula, as he far exceeded his Pre- 
deceffor in all manner of Debauchery, ſo, in relation ro Mar- 
al Aﬀairs, was much his Inferiour. However, be is famous 
or a Mock-Expedition thar he made' againſt rhe Germans ; 
when arriving in that part of the Country oppoſite to Britain, 
and receiving into his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, 
he ſent glorious Letters ro the Senate , giving an account of 
the happy Conqueſt of the whole Kingdom x. And ſoon afrer, 
making his Soldicrs fill their Helmers w:th Cockle-ſhells and Peb. 
bles, which he call'd, The Spoils of the Ocean (y), rerurn'd to 


O Savor. in Augaſt. cap. 21, (#1) Vid. Fatere, lib. 2. cap. 196, &c. (#) Eutrop. 


lib. 7. (=) Szcton, in Tb. 2p. 41, (ﬆ) SG in C:l-g. cap» 44 () Idem. cap. ", 
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the City to demand a Triumph (x). And when that Honea 
was 'denied him by the Senate, be broke out into fuch ext rh 
vagant Cruelries, thar he even compell'd them to cut him vy ©: 
for the ſecyriry of their own Perſons (a). _y he was ſo ws P 
from entertaining any deſire of benefitting the Publick, that b, 
often complain'd of his ill Fortune, becauſe no fignal Calan 
ty h2ppen'd in his time, and made it his conſtant wiſh, Thate 
ther the utrer deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, Famini& 7 
Earthquake, or other extraordinary Deſolation might contin Þ 
the Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (b). . W £ 
Cl:7::/1being raken off, the Senate aſſembled in the = = ” 
ro debare abour the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of thay \ 
Ceſars, and reſtoring rhe Commonwealth ro the old Confſtiruys | 
on (c). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palacy | 
lighting caiually upon Claudius, Uncle ro the late Emperor 
where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hanging 
pull'd him our ro the reſt of his Gang, and recommended hin | 
as the fitteſt Perſon in the World ro be Emperour. All wer 
ſtrangely pleas'd ar the Motion ; and raking him along wit 
them by force, lodg'd him among the Guards (4). The nate 84 
upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately ro ſtop rheir Pro 
ceedings : Bur not agrecing among themſelves, and hearing th 
Mulritude call ont: for one Governour, they were ar laſt cor 
ſtrain'd ro confirm the Election of the Soldiers ; eſpecially ſine 
they had pirch'd upon ſuch an eafie Prince as would be wholhi 
ar their command and diſpoſal (e). The Conqueſt of Br- 
tain was the moſt memorable in his time, owing parth*# 
ro an Expedition that he made in Perſon, but * chiefly wi 
the Valour of his Licurenants, Oftorius Scapula, Aulus Plauti' 
us, and I'c/paſian. The bounds of rhe Empire were in hy 
Reign as foilowcth 3 Meſopotamia in the Eaft, Rhine and Ds 
nube in the North, Mauritania in the South, and Britain in the 
Weſt F). LO 
The R-man Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any conf 
derable Progrels under Nero ; eſpecially when Suctonius rells us, 
he neither hoped nor defir'd the Enlargement of the Empire (g). 
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However, Two Countrics were in his time reduc'd into Re 
min Provinces ; the Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cortian Alpes, 
or that part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and Pied 
mount. Britain, and Armenia were once both loſt (þ), and not 
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(:) 1dem, cap. 47» (a) Iicm, cap. 49, & 56. (b) Idem, c. 31. (c) Idem, c.60. 
{) Tdem, in Clanud. c. 10. (fc) Anreines Vittor. de Caeſaribus in Caligula. (f) Aurelius Viihers 
dc Ceſaribz in Claud, (g) Sworn. in Nerone, cap, 18, (6) Idem, cap. 40. { 
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wirthoar great difficulty recover'd. And indeed his averſeneſs ro 
the Camp made him far more odzous ro the Soldiers, than all his 
other Vices to the People : So rhar when the Cirizens had the 
Patience to endure him for Fourteen Years, theArmy under Gal- 
ba, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conftrain'd ro undertake his re- 
moval. | 

. Galba is acknowledg'd on all hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline ; and tho' before his Accethon to the Empire 
he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts (3); yet the ſhortneſs of his Reign bindred him from 
making any advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
# were the only cauſes of his Ruin : The firit ot which rendred 
FF him contemprible, and rhe orher odious. And the Remedy 
he us'd to apr»eaſe the Diffatisfactions, did bur ripen them for 
Revenge. For immediately upon his adopting Pi; by which 
| hehop'd to have pacitied the People, Ortho, who had ever expe- 
38 ced that Honour,and was now enrag'd at his Diſappointment (k), 
£7 upon Application made to the Soldiers, eafily procur'd the 
8 Murder of the old Prince and his adopred Son ; and by thar 
5 means was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Digay. 

Abour the ſame time the German Army under Vitelius, having 
an equal Averfion ro rhe old Emperour with thoſe at Rome, 
had ſworn Allegiance to their own Commander. Ortho, upon 
the firſt notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer Vitelius an 
equal ſhare in the Government wirh himſelf (/). Bur all Pro- 
poſals for an Accommodari6n being refus'd, and himſelf com« 
pell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were ſenr 
roward Italy, he had the good Fortune to defear rhem in Three 
{mall Engagements. Burt having been worſted in a greater Fight ar 
Bebriacum, tho'* he had ftill ſufficient {trengrh for cacrying on the 
War, and expected daily a Reinforcement trom ſeveral Parts (m) ; 
yer he could nor, by all the Arguments in rhe World, be pre- 
vail'd with to hazard another Bartle ; but ro end rhe Contenti- 
on, kill'd himſelf with his own Hands. On this account Hi- 
ftorians, tho' they repreſent his Lite as the moſt exact Picture 
of unmanly Sofineſs ; yer they generally confeſs his Death equal 
ro the nobleſt of Antiquity ; and the ſame Aurhor (z) that hath 
given him the laſting Title of Mols Ortho, hath yer ſer him in 
Competition with the famous Cato, in reference to the laſt Action 
of his Life. 


3 — — 
(:) Sweton. in Galb. cap, 8. (4 Idem, cap. 17, () Sue, in Grhen, caps 8» (mm) Ibid. 
Cap. 9, (n) Marital, 
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It hath been obſerv'd of Vitellius, that he obtain'd the Em» 
pire by the ſole Valour of his Lieutenants, and loſt it purely o 
his own account. His extream Luxury and Cruelty were f 
this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advanct 
ro thar Dignity, under the notion of the Patron of his Cour 
try, and rhe Reftorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People 
Within eight Months time the Provincial Armies had unanimou{- 
ly agreed on Veſpaſian (o) for their Emperour ; and the Tyrant, 
afrer he had been ſtrangely mangled by rhe extream Fury of 
the © Soldiers and Rabble, was ar laſt dragg'd into the River 
Tiber (p). 

The Republick was ſo far from making any advancement un- 


der the diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſhe 'muſt ne- 


ceffarily have felt the faral Conſequences of them, had ſhe nat 
been ſeaſonably reliev'd by the happy management of Veſpaſian. 
*T'was an handſom turn of ſome of his Friends, when, by or- 
der of Caligula, his Boſom had, by way of Puniſhment, been 
ſtuffd with Dirr; to pur this Interpretation on rhe Accident, 
thar the Commonwealth. being miſerably abus'd, and even trod- 
den under Foot, ſhould hereafter fly to h*s Boſom for Protection (4). 
And indeed he ſeems ro have made it his whole Care and De- 
fign to reform rhe Abuſes of rhe Ciry and State, occaſion'd by 
' thelicentiouſneſs of rhe late times. Nine Provinces he added to 
rhe Empire (r), and was ſo very exact in all circumſtances of 
his Life and Conduct, that one who hath examin'd rhem both 
with all the niceneſs imaginable, can find nothing in either rhart 
deſerves reprehenſion, except an immoderarte defire of Riches//). 
And he covertly excuſeth him for this, by exrtolling at 
the ſame time h's extraordinary Magnificence and Libe- 
raliry (e). 

Bur perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his own 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son Ti- 
zus ; the only Prince in the World thar hath the Character of ne- 
ver doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient proof of his 
Courage in the famous Siege of Feru/alem ; and might have met 
with as good Succeſs in other parts, had he nor been pre- 
_ by an untimely death, ro the univerſal grief of Man- 
kind. 


PY 
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(0) Seton. inVitel, cap. 15, (p) Id. ibid. cap. 179, (g) Sweton, in Veſpaſ. cap. $- 
6) Emrop, jb. 7, (ſ) 1d. ibid. Cap. 16, F (t) (d. ibid, cap, I7, 19, apa: 4 
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Bur then Dewitian ſo far degenerared from the Two excel- 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more emu» 
lous of copying Nero or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceffors ; having, in 
Four Expeditions, fubqued the Carri, Daci, and the Sarmatzans, 
and extinguiſh'd a Civil War in the firſt beginning («). By this 
| means he had (o entirely gain'd the Aﬀectzons of the Soldiers , 

that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even his 

very Wife engag'd in his Murder” (w), yerwe find the Array fo 
mely diffatisfied ,as to have wanted only a Leader to revenge 

his Death (x). | . 


(#) Sueten, in Demit+« cap. 6. (w) Id. ibid. cap. 14+ (x) 1d. ibid. cap. 23. 
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CHAP. YL 


| Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the 


end of Conſtantine the Great. 


T HE Two following Emperours have been deſervedly tiled, 

The Reftorers of the Roman Grandeur ; which, by reaſon 
of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
been extremely impair. 

Nerva , tho' a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Ver- 
rue , yer did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on 
any other account ſo memorable, as for tubſtiruring ſo admis 
rable a Succeſſor in his room as Trajan. 

"Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Unders 
takings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the Govern+ 
ment, hath been ſer in Competition even with Romulus himlelf. 
Twas he that advanc'd the Bounds of the Empire farther than all 
his Predeceflors ; reducing into Roman Provinces the Five vaſt 
Countries of Dacia, Aſſria, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Ara- 
bia (a). And yer his prudent management in Peace, hath been 
generally 7 at ro his Exploits in War. His Juſtice, Can- 
dour, and Liberality, having gain'd him ſuch an univerſal Eſteem 
and Veneration, that he was even Deified before his Death. 


| (a) Exrrop, lib. 8, 
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Adrien's Character hath generally more of the Scholar tha 
the Soldier :: Upon which account, as mach as our of Envy 
his Predecefior,. be Oighted Three of the Provinces that ha 
been taken: in by Trajet, atid was contented to fix the Boundse 
the Empire at the River Euphrates (b). Bur perhaps he is. th 
firſt of the Roman Emperours that ever took a Circuit round hj 
Dominions, as. we are aflur'd he did (c). 

Ant oninus Pius ſtudied more the defence of the Empire, th 
the Enlargement of ir. However, bis admirable Prudence, ani 
ftrict Reformation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as ſervics 
able to the Commonwealth as the greateſt Conquerours. 

The Two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that mad: 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous fer 
a ſucceſsful Expedition againſt the Parthians : And the forme, 
who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
rraordinary Learning, and ſtrict Profetſion of Stoiciſm ; whence 
he hath obrain'd the Name of The Philoſopher. 

Commodus was as nored for all manner of Extravagancie, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Vertyes ; and- after af 
very ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one «# 
his Miſtreflſes (4). bs 3 

Pertinax too was immediately cur off by the Soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid Exactor of Diſcipline than they had 
been lately us'd ro. And now claiming to themſelves the Privi- 
lege of :chufing an Emperour, they fairly expos'd the Dignin 
to ſale (e). 

Didius Fulian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon in- 
veſted with rhe Honour. But, as he only expos'd himſelf to 
Ridicule by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an inſtant made + 
way with, in hopes of another Bargain. Foyions makes him 
no better than a ſort of an Emperour in a Dream (Ff). 

Bur the Raman Valour and Diſcipline were in a great Mea- 
fargreſtor'd by Severus. Beſides a | mn Victory over the Par- 
thians, the 61d Enemies of Rome, he ſubdu'd the greateſt part of 
Perſia and Arabia, and marching into this Iſland, Britain, del 
ver'd the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny of the Scot: 
and Pi#s ; which an excellent Hittorian {g) calls rhe. greateſt Ho- 
nour of his Reign. 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him as 
his Father, bur died before he could defign any thing memora- 


(6) Fuutrop, lib. 8, (c) 1d, ibid, (4) Zoxiraw, Hiſt, lib. x. () Tbid. (f) Ibid 
(s) Elms Sparitian, in Severe, 
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le, except an Expedition againſt rhe Parthimms, which he had 
| undertaken. _ : 
Opilius Macrinus, and his Son Diadyn:en had made very lirtle 
oiſe in the World, when they were cur off without much di- 
turbance, to - make room for Helioz4valus, San of the late Em- 
DCTrOouT, 
If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 
pant Debaucheries, - his Succeſſor A/exander Severus was as 
ſerviceable to the State in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline. 
His nobleſt Exploit, was an Expedition againſt the Per/tans , 
which he overcame their famous King Xerxes (h). 
Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier afpir'd. to the 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupicnus, and he, with his 
Collegue Balbinus, quickly follow'd, leaving the ſupreme com- 
Fmand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Forrune, and 
# who might probably have exringuiſh'd the very Name of 
the Perſians (i), had he not been treacherouſly murder d by 
Philip, who within a very little rime ſuffer'd the like Fortune 
} himſelf, 
F Decius inthe former part of his Reign had been very ſyc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scyth1ans and other barbarous Nations ; bur 
& was at laſt killd, rogether with his Son, in an untorrunare En- 
gagement (&). 
Bur then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhameful Le:gue withthe 
Barbarians, but ſuffer'd them to over-run all Thiace, 1heſſaty, 
Macedon, Greece (1), &Cc. | 
| They werejuſt rhrearning [:1/y, when his Succefſor AEmylian 
chasd them off with a prodigious Slaughter : And upon his 
| Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate ro recover all 
the Roman Territorics that had been catirely loſt, and ro clcar 
thoſe that were over-run (m) : Burt he was prevented after Three 
Months Reign, by the common Fate af the Emperours of thar 
time. 

After him Valerian was (o unfortunate as ro loſe the greateſt 
part of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perſians, and to be 
kept Priſoner himſelf in that Country "till the rime of his 
Death (=). 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Perfians,the Management of 
Afﬀairs was committed to his Son Galienus ; a Prince fo extream- 
ly negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and Cons 
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(b) Eutrep. lib. 8. - (5) Poppon, Latas, in Gardian, (4) iden, in Decics (0) Idcm, in 
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tempt of both Sexes (o) : The looſneſs of his Government gg 


occaſion to the Uſurpation of the Thirry Tyrants, of whom {c - 
indeed truly. deſerv'd that Name ; others were Perſons of pre 
Courage and Vertue, and very ſerviceable to the Common thi 
wealth (p). In his rime the Almaigns, after they had waſted pe 


Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia, which had been gain'd by Traje 
was entirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Pontus, and Afia,over-ru 
by the Goths, The Germans too had proceeded as far as Spai 
and raken the famous Ciry Tarraco,now Tarragona in Cattalonia(g], 

This deſperate ſtare of Aﬀairs was in ſome meaſure redreſ 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than rwo Ye: 
rzme, routed near Three hundred thouſand Barbarians, and pu 
an entire end to the Gothickh War : Nor were his other Accots 
pliſhments inferiour ro his Valour ; an elegant Hiſtorian (r) he 
vying found in him the Vertue of Trajan, the Piery of Antoninu, 
and the Moderation of Auguſtus. 

Quintilius was in all reſpe&ts comparable ro his Brother ; 
whom he ſucceeded not on account of his Relation, but his Me 
rits (/). Bur reigning only ſeventeen Days, 'tis impoſſible he 
could do any thing more than raiſe an Expectation in the 
World. 

If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelfan entirely chas'd them our. In one 
ſingle War, he is reporred to have killd a thouſand of the Sr 
matians with his own Hands (:) :.Bur his nobleſt Exploit was, the 
conquering.the famous Jenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as ſhe ſtyl'd 
herſalf) and rhe raking her capiral Ciry Palmyra. Ar his return 
ro-Rom?, there was ſcarce any Nation in the World our of which 
he had nor a ſufficient number of Caprives to grace his Triumph: 
The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, Arabians, Goths, Franks, 
Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Germans (u). | 

Tacitus was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſtice, 
in the uiet Management of the Empire, withour any hoſtile De- | 
ſign” Or had he expreſs'd any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reign 
muſt neceffarily have hindred their effect. 

Probus, to the wife Goyernment of his Predecefſor, added the 
Valour and Conduct of a good Commander : "Twas he that ob- 
lig'd the barbarous Nations ro quit all their footing in Ga,” Thh- 
ricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire ; infomuch; "that the 
very Parthians ſent him flattering Letrers, confefling the diſmal 
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(e) Tr«bell. Pllis in Trigini« Tyan. ( p) Idem. in Gal/liens, (q) Entvrep. id 9. (») Tie» 
' tell, Pollo in Clawdys, (f) Thid. (t) Flavins Vopiſe. in Awrelian, (#) Ibid. 
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Apprehenſions they entertain'd of his Deſigns againſt their Coun- 
rry, and beſeeching him ro favour them witha Peace (w). | 

There was ſcarce any Enemy left ro his Succeffor Cars, except 
the Perſians ; againſt whom he accordingly undertook an Ex- 
pedirion : Bur after rwo or three ſucceſsful Engagements, died 
with the Stroak of a Thunderbolr (x). 

His rwo Sons, Carinus and Numerian, . were of ſo oppoſite a 
Genius, that one is generally repreſented as che worſt, the other 
as the beſt, of Men. Numerian was ſoon treacherouſly murder'd 
by Aper ; who, together with the other Emperour Carinus, in a 
very little rime, gave way to the happy Forrune of Dioc/e/ian, the 
moſt ſucceſsful of the larrer Emperours ; ſo famous for his pro- 
digious Exploits in Eopt, Perſia, and Armenia, that a Roman Au- 
thor (y) hath nor ſtuck ro. compare him with Fupiter, as he does 
his Son Maximian with Hercules. 

Conſtantius Clorus, and Galerius, were happier than moſt of 
their Predecefſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt part liv'd, 
in Peace. | 

Nor are Severus and Maximinian on agy account very remar- 
kable, except for leaving ſo _— a Succeſſor as the famous 
CONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his Two 
Competitors, Licinius and Maxentius, advanc'd the Empire ro 
its ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiftra- 
tion in Peace, have gain'd him the Surname of The G RE.4AT, 
an Honour unknown to former Emperours : Yer. in this reſpect 
he is juſtly repured unforrunare, Thar by removing the Imperial 
Seat from Rome to Conſtantinople, he gave occaſion rg the utter 
Ruine of 1taly. 


(w) F'avius Vop'ſc. In Probe. (x) Idem, in Care. (y) Pomponins Latws in vith ejus. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Roman Affairs from Conſtantine th 
Great , to the taking of Rome by Odoacet, 
and the Ruine of the Weſtern Empire. 


' © HO' the Three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the Em 
pire into Three diſtindt Principaliries ; yer ir was afterward 
reunited under the longeſt Survivor, Con/tantins. The Wars bs 
rween him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal ro the Tyrant; 
ſo were they extreamly prejudicial ro the whole Stare ; which a 
this time was involv'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as to be very 
unable to bear ſo exceflive a Lols of Men, no leſs than 5400 


being kill'd on both ſides (a). And perhaps this was the chid 


reaſon of the ill ſucceſs, which conſtantly attended that Emperour, 
in the Eaſtern Wars : For the Perſians were all along his Supe 
riours ; and when at laſt a Peace was concluded, the Advantage 
of rhe Conditions laid on their fide. 

Fulian, as he rook effetual care for the ſecuriry of the other 
Bonnds of the Empire; fo his Deſigns againſt the moſt forms 
dable Enemies, the Per/ians, had all appearance of Succeſs ; but 
that he loſt his Life bcfore they could be fully pur in exec» 
tion. 

Fovian was no ſooner ele&ted Emperour, bur being under ſome 
apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately ſtruck up 


a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Perſians, at the Price of the} 


famous Ciry Niſibs, and all Meſopotamia. For which baſe AQi- 
on, as he does not fail of an Invective from every Hiſtorian ; (0 
particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (b) and Zozimus, have taken 
the pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt Roman Governour who 
reſfign'd up the leaſt part of their Dominions upon any ac- 
GOunt. 

"Vakestinian the Firſt, hath generally the Character of an ex- 
cellent Prince : But he ſeems to have been more ſtudious of ob- 
liging his 'Subjects, by an eafie and quiet Government , than 
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(a) Pompon. Latns, (6) Libs 25, 
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defirous of adting any thing againſt the encroaching Ene- 


mics. 

Gratian too, tho' a Prince of great Conngs and Experience in 
War, was able to do no more than to ſettle the fingle Pro- 
vince of Gaul: Bur he is exireamly applauded by Hiſtorians, 
for taking ſuch extraordinary care in the buſineſs of a Succeflor : 
For being very ſenfible how every Day produc'd worle Effects 
in the Empire ; and that the State, ifnor ar the laſt Galſp, yer was 
very nigh, beyond all hopes of recovery, he made it his whole 
ſtudy to find out a Perſon that ſheuld, in all ReſpeCts, be capa= 
| citated for the noble Work of the Deliverance .of his Country. 
The Man he pirch'd upon was Theodeſius, a Native of Spain ; who, 
being now inveſted with rhe Command of the Eaſt, upon the 
death of Gratian,-remain'd fole Emperour. And, indeed, in a 
great meaſure he anſwer'd the Expectation of the World, pro- 
ving the moſt reſolure Defender of the Empire in its declining 
Age. Bur for his Collegue Valentinian the Second he was cur 
off, without having done any thang that deſerves our No» 
rice. 

Under Honorius, things return'd to their former deſperate ſtare, 
the barbarous Nations getring ground on alb fides, and making e- 
very day ſome diminution inthe Empire ; 'till at laſt, Alaric,Ring 
of the Goths, waſting all Italy, proceeded ro Reme ir (elf ; and be- 
ing contented to ſet a few Buildings on fire, and rifle the Trea- 
ſuries, retir'd with his Army (c): So that this is rather a Dif- 
Face, than a Deftruction of the Ciry. And Nero is ſupposd ro 

ave done more Miſchief when be ſer ir on fire in jeſt, than ir 
now ſuff:r'd from the barbarous Conquerour. 

Valentinian the Third, ar his firſt Acceflion to the Empire, gave 
& great hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revolution (@) ; 
oF and he was very fortunate in the War againit the famous Attila 
& the Hun: Bur his Imprudence in putting to dearth his beft Com- 
& mander Z:ius, haſtned very much the ruine of the Roman Cauſe, 
| the barbarous Nations now carrying all before them, without 
any confiderable oppoſition. 

By this rime, the State was given over as deſperate; and what 
Princes follow'd 'till the taking of the City by Odoacer, were 
only a company of miſerable, ſhort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for 
nothing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs 
of their Government ; ſo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them 
over in filence, or at moſt with the bare mention of their Names. 
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(c) Payl. Dracon, & Pumpon, Lat, (d) Pompon, Lat. 
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The beſt account of them we can meer with, is as follows : 
mus,who in order to his own Promotjon, had procur'd the Murder 
Valentinian, ſoon after compell'd his Widow Eudoxia to accej 
of him as a Husband ; when rhe Empreſs, entertaining a mort 
Hatred for him on many accounts, ſent ro Genſeric, a famoy 
King of the Vandals, and a Confederate of the late Emperour\ 
deſiring his affiſtance for the Deliverance of herſelf and the Cit 
from the Uſurparion ef the Tyrant. Genſeric eafily obey'd; 
and landing with a prodigious Army in I:4ly, entred Rome with 
out any oppoſition ; where, contrary ro his Oath and Promiſe 
he ſeiz'd on all the Wealth, and carry'd ir, with ſeveral thou 
ſands of the Inhabitants, into Africk (e). 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that rook up 
him the Name of Emperour, which he refign'd within eight 
Months {(F). 

Majorianus ſfacceeded ; and after three Years, left the Honow 
ro Severus, or Severian ; who had the Happineſs, after four Yean 
Reign, rodie a natural Death (g). 

After him, Anthemius was elected Emperour, who loſt hi 
Life and Dignity, in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricimer (b) 
And then Obfrins was ſent from Conſtantinople too with the ſame 
Authority ; bur died within ſeven Months (7). 
© Liarius, or Glycerius, who had been elected in his room by the 
"Soldiers, was immediately almoſt depos'd by Nepos ; and he 
himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (4k), who made his Son Auguſtu, 
or Aupuſtulus, Emperour. And now Odoacer, King of the Herulj, 
- with arr innumerable multitude of the barbarous Nations, rave 
ging all I:zaly, approach'd to Rome ; and entring the City with- 
our any reſiſtance, and depoſing Augytulus, fecur'd the Imperial 
Digniry ro himſelf. And tho' he was forc'd afterwards to give 
lace to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Remans had never after the 
Jleaft Command in Itah. 


(@ Paxl. Diacow, & Evagries Fiſt. Fcclef lib. 2. exp. 7. (14. Thid, (@) Paxl, Diacon 
.1®Þ, 16. (6) thid. (+) Ibid. (4 Jomandes de Regn. Suecefl. 
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BOOK 1. 
Of the CI TY. 


| CHAP. L 
\ Of the Pomerrium, and of the Form and Bigneſs 


of the CITY, according to the Seven Fills, 


EFORE we come to pleaſe our ſelves with a particu- 
| lar View of the City, we muſt, by all means, rake no- 


tice of the Pomerium, for the Singularity ro which ir 

ow'd its Original. Livy defines the Pomerium, in gene- 
ral, to be that ſpace of Ground both within and withour the 
Walls ; which the Argurs, at the firſt Building of Cities, ſo- 
lemnly conſecrated, and on which no Edifices were ſuffer'd ro be 
rais'd (4). Bur the account which Plutarch gives us of this mat- 
rer, in reference to Rome it ſelf, is ſufficient ro fſarisfie our Curio- 
fry ; and isdeliver'd by him to this.purpoſe : Romulus having 
ſent for ſome of the Tuſcans, ro inftruct bim in the Ceremonies to 
be obſery'd in laying the Foundations of his New Ciry, the 
Work was begun in this manner : 

Firſt, They dog a Trench, and threw into it the Firſt-Fruits 
of all Things, either good by Cuſtamn, or necefſary by Nature ; 
and every Man taking a ſmall Turff of Earth of the Country from 
whence he came, they all caſt them in promiſcuouſly together. Ma- 


(a) Liry, lib, x, PETS 
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king this Trench their Centre, they deſcrib'd the Ciry in a Cird 
round it : Then the Founder fitted to a Plough a brazen Ploug 
ſhare ; and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a dee 
Line, or Furrow, round rhe Bounds ; thoſe that follow'd after,t 
king care thar all rhe Clods fell inwards toward the Ciry. The 
buile the Wall upon this Line, which they call'd Pomer:um, fra 
Pone Menia (b). 

'Tis remarkable, that the ſame Ceremony with which ti 
Foundarions of their Ciries were at firſt laid, rhey us'd roo in 
ſtroying and rafing Places taken from the Enemy ; which we find 
was begun by the Chief Commander's rurning up ſome of th 
Wall with a Plough (c). 

As to the Form and Bigneſs of the City we muſt follow ti 
common Direction of the Seven Hills, whence came the Phrz 
of Urbs Septicollis, and the like, ſo frequent with the Poers. 

Of rheſe, Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference ; whe 
ther ſo call'd from the People Palantes, or Palatini, or from ti 
Bleating and Strolling of Cartel, in Latin, Balare and Palare ; « 
from Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs ; or from the Burying-place 
Pallas, we find diſputed, and underermin'd among their Authen 
"Twas in this Place that Romnlus laid rhe Foundations of rhe Cj 
in a quadrangular Form; and here the ſame King and Tull 
Heſtilins kept their Courts ; as did afterwards Anuguſtzs, and al 
the ſucceeding Emperours ; on which account, the Word Pals 
tium came to ſigniftie a Royal Scar (4). 

This Hill ro the Eaſt has Mons C#lius, ro the South Mons Aves 
tinus, to the Weſt Mons Capitolinus, to the North the Forum (e), 
In compaſs Twelve hundred Paces (f). 

Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Tarpeia, a Roman Virgin, 
who betray'd the City to the'Sabines, in this Place (g). Ir ws 
call'd roo Mons Saturni, and Saturnius, in Honour of Saturn, wh 

15 reported to have liv'd here in his Retirement, and was ever t& 
pured the Tutclar Deity of this Parr of the Ciry. Ir had after 
wards the Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Ma 
caſually found here in digging for the Foundations of the famow 
Temple of Fupiter (4), calld Capitolium, for the ſame reaſo 
This Hill was added to the Ciry by Titus Tatius, King of tht 
Sabines, when having been firſt overcome in the Field by Roms 
lus, heand his Subjects were permitred ro incorporate with the 


Romans (1). 


(6) Plmtatch. in Romwl. (c) Dempſter Paralipom. to Roſmn, lib. i. cap. 3, (4) Bp 
Anriq. lib. I. Cap. 4. (e) Babricii Roma, cap. 3, (f) Marian. Topograph. Antiqu 
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Tt'has to the Eaſt, Mons Palatinus, and the Forum ; to the Sourh, 
the Tiber ; to the Weſt, the level Part of the City ; to the North, 
Collis Quirinalss (k). 

In compaſs ſeven Stadia, or Furlongs (1). 

Collis Quirinals, was fo call'd either from the Temple of Qui- 
rinus, another Name of Romulus ; or, more probably from the 
Curetes, a People that remov'd hither with Tatius from Cures, a 
Sabine City (m). It afterwards chang'd irs Name to Caballus, 
Mons Caballi, and Caba!llimus, from the rwo Marble Horſes, with 
each a Servant ro hold him by the Bridle, which are fer up here. 
They are ftill ſtanding ; and if the Inſcription on rhe Pilaſters be 
true, were the Work of Phidias and Praxiteles (n). This Hill was 
added ro the Ciry by Numa (0). 

To the Eaſt it has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Viminals ; to 
the South, the Forums of Ceſar and Nerva ; to the Weſt, the le- 
vel Part of the City ; to the North, Colls Hortulorum, and the 
Campus Martins (p). 

In compaſs almoſt three Miles (9). 

Mons Celius owes its Name to Celius, or Celes, a famous Tuf- 
can General, who pirch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 
afliſtance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (r). Livy ( /) and Dio» 
ny/ius (t) atrribure the raking of it in, to Tullus Hoſtilius ; but 
Strabo (u) ro Ancus Martius. 'Theother Nameyg by which it was 
ſometimes known, were Querculanus, or Quercetulanus, and Au- 
guſtus : The firſt occaſion'd by the abundance of Oaks growin 
there ; the other impos'd by the Emperour Tiberius, when he ha 
ra's'd new Buildings _ it, afrer a Fire (w).. 

One part of this Hill was call'd Celzolus, and Minor Ca« 
lins (x). 

To the Eaft it has the Ciry-Walls ; to the South, Mons Aven- 
tinus ; to the Welt, Mons Palatinus ; to the North, Mons Eſqui- 
linus (y). 

In compaſs about rwo Miles and a half (x). 

Mons Eſquilinus was anciently call'd Ciſpius, and Oppins (4) ; 
the Name of Eſquilinus was varied, for the eafier pronounciation 
from Exquilinus, a Corruption of Excubinus, ab excubis, from the 
Watch that Romulus kept here (b). Ir was taken in by Servius 
Tullius (c), who had here his Royal Seat (4). Varro will have 


«& Fabricu Roms, Cap, 3» (1) Marlin, lib. r. cap. 1. (m) Sext. Pomp. Feſtus. (n) Febricts 
Roma, Cap. 3. (0) Dunyſ Halicarn« lib. 2. (p) Fabricit Rema, cap. 3. (9g) Marban, 
lid. x. CaP. I, (1 Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. 4- (() Lib. 1. Cap. 39, (*) Lib. 2. (s) Geo» 
8” -pts lib. 5, (w) Tacit. Ann. 4. Smet. in Tib. cap. 48. (x) Fabrics Roma, cap. 3. 
©) IVid. (2) May'ian. lib. x.cap. rt. (a) Fatricii Rema,.cap, 3» (6) Vid. Prepert. lib. 2. 
klcg. s, (c) Lv. lib. 1,cap. 44+ (d) |bid., ; 
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* the Eſquilix to be properly Two Mountains (e) ; which Oi 
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rion has been fince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver (Ff). 


To the Eaſt it has the City Walls ; to the South the Via 
cana ; to the Weſt the Valley lying berween Mons Cwzlius ani 
Mons Palatinus ; to the North Colls Viminalis (g). 
In Compaſsabourt four Miles (+). T 
Mons Viminals derives its Name from th 
* /imina. * Ofiers that grow there in great Plenry. This Hill © 
was taken in by Servins Tullius (3). | 
To the Eaft it has the Campus Eſquilinus ; and to the Souiliil 1 
part of the Suburra and the Forum ; to the Weſt Mons Quirine i © 
{is ; rothe North, the Vallis Quirinalis (k). O 
In Compaſs Two Miles and an half (/). T 
The Name of Moms Aventinus has given great Cauſe of Di-M *t 
ſpute among the Criticks ; ſome deriving the Word from 4 v 


ventinus an Alban King (m); ſome from the River Avens (n) ; and 
others Ab avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither in grex 
Flocks from the Tiber (o). Ir was call'd roo» Murcius, fron ©* 
Murcia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had herea Sacel/nm, or lit- 
tle Temple (p) ; Collis Diane, from the Temple of Diana (4); 
and Remonius from Remus, who would have had the Ciry be 
gun in this place, and was here buried (r). 4. Gelius affirms (:), WM © 
that this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never in- 

clos'd within the Bounds of the City 'rill the rime of C/audim. 


Burt Eutropius (t) expreſly artribures rhe _ of it in ro Ar 
cus Martius ; and an old Epigram inferred by Caſpinian in his = 
Comment on Caſſiodorus, confirms the ſame. B 
To the Eaſt ir has the City Walls; to the South the Campur V 
| york to the Weſt the Tiber; to the North Mons Pala- 
#inUSTEH). 
In Circuit eighteen $:adia, or Two Miles and a quarter (w). : 
Beſides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three other of inferiour | 
note were taken in-in later rimes. £ _ 


Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its Name from the fa- 
mous Gardens of. Sal/uſt adjoining ro it (x). It was afterwards 
call'd Pincius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here WW vi 
their Sear (y). The Emperour Aurelian firlt inclos'd it within y 
the Ciry Walls (z). . 


(ce) De Ling. Latin, lib. 4: (f) Marian. lib. 1+ cap. 1. (g) Fabricti. Rv 
me, Cap. 3. (h) Mariian, lib. 1. cap, 1. (+) Dienyſ. lib. 4. (&) Fabricn Roma, cap. 3 
(1) Marhan. lib. 1. cap. 1. (m1) Varro de Ling- Lat, lib. 4\ (=) Ibid. (@) Ibid. 
(p) Sext. Pomp. Feſtus, (13) Martial, (r) Piutarch in Romal. (5) Lib. 13. cap- 14 
(:) Lib. t, («) Fabrigi Roma, cap, 3. (») Markan, lb, I. cap. 1+ (x) Reſin, lib. 1+ 
cap. 11, () bid, (x) bid, 7 
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To the Eaft and South ir has the plaineſt part of Mons Qui- 
rinalis ; to the Weſt the Vallis Martia ; to the North the Walls 
of the City (a). 

In Compaſs about Eighteen Stadia (6). 

Faniculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo call'd, either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, ſaid to have been built by Fanus : 

Or, becauſe Fanus dwelt and was buried here {(c) : 
* Fanuxz. Or, becauſe 'rwas a ſort of * Gate ro the Romans, 

whence they iſſu'd our upon the Tuſcans (d). The 
Sparkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mons 
aureus, and by corruption Montorius (ec). We may make Two 
Obſervations abour this Hill from one Epigram of Martial ; 
Thar 'ris the fitteſt place to rake ones Standing for a full Proſpect 
of the City ; and thart 'ris leſs inhabired than the other Parts, 
by reaſon of the grofſneſs of the Air (f). Ir is ſtill famous for 
the Sepulchres of Nam, and St2tius the Poer (7). 

To the Eaſtand South ir has the Tiber ; tothe Weſt the Fields ;, 
to the North the Vatican (hb). 

In circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the Ciry Walls) Five 
Stadia (1). 

Mons Vaticanus owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Vates 
or Prophets, that us'd ro be given here ; or from the God Va- 
ticanus or Vazitanus (k). It ſeems not to have been inclos'd 
within the Walls 'rill the time of Aurelian. 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus ; ſome Remains of which are till to be ſeen (/). 
Bur it is, more celebrated ar preſent on the account of St. Pe- 
— RW the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt Library in the 

orld. 

To the Eaſt ir has the Campus Vatioanus, and the River ; to 
the South the Faniculum ; to the Weſt the Campus Figulinus, or 
Porters Field ; ro the North the Prara Quintia (m). 

Itlies in the ſhape of a Bow drawn up very high ; the cog- 
vex Part ſtretching almoſt a Mile (=). 

As to the exrent of rhe whole City, the greateſt we meer with 
in Hiſtory, was in the Reign of Valerian, who enlarg'd rhe 
Walls to ſuch a Degree as to ſurround the ſpace of Fifry 
Miles (0). 


(a) Fabricis Roma, cap. 3. (6) Marlian lib r,cop. 1. (&) Reſon. lib. x, cap. xt. 
(4) Fiftus, (e) Fabricit Rem, cap. 3. {(f) Martial Epig. lib. 4. Ep. $4 (pg) Fa- 
bricu Rom. lih. rt. cap. 3, (/)) Ibid. (i) Marban. lib. x, cap. t. (Q) Fitts, 
(1) Warcyp's Hiſt. of [taly, Bouk 2, (mm) Fabricis Rema,G2p. 3, (n) Marian. \b. t. 
Cap. I. 8 (oVopſc, in Anriliane, 
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The number of Inhabitants in irs flouriſhing State, Lipſius con 
pures at Four Millions (p). 

Ar preſent the compals of the City is not above Thirtee 
Miles (9). 


(p) De Magnitud, Reman. (q) Fabricii Roma, cap. 2. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Diviſion of the City into Tribes and Re- 
gions : And of the Gates and Bridoes, 


D OMULUS divided his little Ciry into Three Tribes ; and 

Servius Tullius added a fourth ; which divifion continu! 
till the time of Auguſtus. "Twas he firft appointed the Four 
teen Regions or Wards : An Account of which, with the num- 
ber of Temples, Baths, &c. in every Region, may be thus rake 
from the accurate Panvinius. 


REGION I. PORTA CAPENA. 


Streets g. Arches 4. 
Luci 3. Barns 14. 
Temples 4. Mills 12. 
HEdes 6. Great Houſes 121. 
Publick Baths 6. 

The whole Compaſs 13223 Feet. 


REGION I. COELIMONTIU M. 


Streets 12. Private Baths $0. 
Luci 2. The Great Shambles. 
Temples 5. Barns 23. 
The Publick Baths of the Mills 23. 
City. Great Houſes 133. 
The Compaſls 13200 Feet. 
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REGION IIE ISIS and SER APIS. 


Streets 8. The Baths of Titus, Trajan, 
Temples 2. and Philip. 
The Amphitheatre of Ve- Barns 29, or 19. 

ſpaſian. | Mills 23. 


Grear Houſes 160. 
The Compaſs 12450 Feer. 


REGION IV. VI4 SACRA, or TEMPLUM PACIS. 


Streets 8. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 10. Barns 18. 
The Coloſſus of the Sun Mills 24. 

120 Foot high. Great Houſes 138. 


The Arches of Titus, Se- 
verus, and Conſtantine. 
The Compaſs 14000; or aS ſome ſay, only 3000 Feer. 


REGION V. ESQUILINA. 


Streets 1 5. Private Baths 75. 
Luct 8. Barns 23. 
Temples 6. Mills 22. 
Hides 5. Great Houſes 180. 


The Compals 15950 Feer. 


REGION VI ACTA SEMITA. 


Streets 12 or 13. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 1 5. Barns 19. 
Porrico's 2. Mills 23. 

Circ 2. Great Houſes 155. 
Fora 2. 


The Compaſs 15600 Feet. 
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REGLON VIL VIA LATA. 


Streets 40. 
Temples 4. 
Private Baths 75. 
Arches 3. 


Mills 17. 
Barns 25. 
Great Houſes 120, 


The Compaſs 23700 Feer. 
REGION VIIL FORUM ROMANU M. 


Streets 12. 
Temples 21. 
Private Baths 66. 
des 10. 
Portico's 9. 
Arches 4. 

Fora 7. 


Curie 4. 

Baſilice 7. 
Columns 6. 

Barns 18. 

Mills 30. 

Great Houſes 1 50. 


The Compaſs 14867 Feet. 
REGION IX. CIRCUS FLAMINIUS,. 


Streets 30. 
Temples 8. 
des 20. 
Portico's 12. 
Circ 2. 
Theatres 4. 
Baſilice 3. 


Curie 2. 

Therme 5. 

Arches 2, 
Columns 2. 

Mills 32. 

Barns 32. 

Great Houſes 189. 


The Compaſs 30560 Feet. 


REGION X PALATIUM. 


Streets 7. 
Temples 10. 
HEdes 9. 
Theatre 1. 
Curie 4. 


The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 


Private Baths 15 . 
Mills 12. 

Barns 16. 

Great Houſes 109, 
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REGION XI. CIRCUS MAXIMUS, 


Srreets 8. Barns 16. 
des 22. Mills 12. 
Private Baths 1 5. Great Houſes 199. 


The Compaſs 11600 Feer. 


REGION XII PISCINA PUBLIC A. 


Streets 12. Barns 23. 

Mdes 2. Mills 25. 

Private Baths 68. Great Houles 128. 
The Compaſs 12000 Feer. 

REGION XII., AVENTINUS.., 

Streets 17. Barns 36. 

Luci 6. Mills 30. 

Temples 6. Great Houles 1 55. 


Private Baths 74. 
The Compats 163co Feet. 


REGION XIV. TRANSTIBERIN A. 


Streets 23. Barns 22. 
des 6. Mills 32. | 
Private Baths 136. Grear Houles 1 50. 


The Compaſs 33409 Feet. 


As to the Gares, Remulus built only Three, or (as ſome will 
have it) Four at moſt. Bur as Buildings were enlarg'd, the Gares 
were accordingly multiplied ; ſo that Pliny tells us there were 
Thirty four in his time. 

The moſt remarkable were, 

Porta Flumentana , 1o call'd, becauſe it ſtood near the Ri- 
ver. 

Porta Flamin:a, owing its Name to the Flaminian Way, which 
begins there. 

Porta Carmentalis, built by Romulus, and fo call'd from Car- 
menta, the Propheteſs, Mother of Evander. 

Porta Nevia, Which Varro derives 4 nemoribus, from the 
Woods which formerly ſtood near it. 
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Porta Saliana, deriving irs Name from the Salt which the $4 
bines us'd to bring in at that Gare from the Sea, to ſupply the 
City. 

Wo Capena ; call'd ſo from Capena, an old Ciry of Italy, to 
which the way laid through this Gate. Ir is ſometimes call 
Appia, from Appius the Cenſor ; and Triumphals, from the Tri- 
umphs in which the Procefſion commonly paſs'd under here ; and 
Fontinalis, from the Aqueduts which were raisd over it; 
Whence Frvenal calls it, Madida Capena ; and Martial, Capens 
grand; Porta que pluit gutta. 

The Tiber was paſs'd over by Eight Bridges ; the Names of 
which are thus ſet down by Marlian ; Milvius, lins, Vatica- 
nus, Faniculenſis, Ceſtius, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius, 


CH A P. UL 
Of the Places of Worſhip ; particularly of the 


Temples and Luci. 


BE FORE we proceed to take a view of the moſt remarka- 

ble places ſer a-part for the Celebration of Divine Service, | 
it may be proper to make a ſhort Obſervation abour the general 
Names und-cr which we meet with them in Authors. 

Templum (then) was a place which had not been only dedi- 
cared to ſome Deity, but withal formally conſecrated by the 8 
Angurs. 4 

Aadezs S$xcre, were (uch as wanted thar Conſecraticn ; which # 
if they aiterwards receivd, they chang d their Names to 
Temples. | 

Deiubrim, according 16 Servius, was a place that under-one | 
Roof comprehended ſeveral Deitics. | 

AE4icula is only a diminutive, and ſignifies no more than a lit- 
tle 4:5. 

Sacellum may be deriv'd the ſame way from /£des Sacra. Feſtus 
tells us, 'tis a place ſacred to thz Gods, without a Roof. 

"I were endleſs to reckon up but the bare Names of all the 
Temples we meer with in Authors. The moſt celebratcd on all 
accounts were, che C.zpitol and the Pantheon. = 
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The Capitol, or Temple of Fupiter Capitolinus was the effect 
of a Vow made by Tarquinius Priſcus in the Sabine War (a). 
Bur he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his death. His 
Nephew, Tarquin the Proud, finiſh'd it with the Spoilsraken from 
the _—_— Narions (b). Bur upon the expultion of the 
Kings, the Conſecration was performd by Horatius the Con- 
ſul (c). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in Four 
Acresof Ground. The Front was adorn'd with Three Rows of 
of Pillars , the other fides with Two (4). The Aſcent from the 
Ground was by an hundred Steps (e). The prodigious Gifrs and 
. Ornaments, with which it was at ſeveral times endow'd, almoſt 
exceed belief. Suetonins (f) rells us, that Auguſtus gaveat one time 
Two thouſard pound weight of Gold : and in Jewels and preci- 
ous Stones, to the value-of Five hundred Sefterces. Livy and 
Pliny (g) ſurprize us with Accounts of rhe brazen Threſholds, 
the noble Pillars that Sy//a remov'd hither from Athens our of the 
Temple of Fupiter Olympius ; the gilded Roof, the gilded 
Shields, and thoſe of ſolid Silver ; the huge Veſſels of Silver, 
holding Three Meaſures ; the GoldenCharior, &c. This Temple 
was firſt conſum'd by fire in the Marian War, and then re- 
built by $y//a ; who dying before the Dedication, left that Ho- 
nour to Quintus Catulus. This roo was demoliſhed in the Vitel- 
lian Sedition. Veſpaſian undertook a Third, whiclr was burnt 
down about the time of his death. D:mitian rais'd the laft 
and moſt glorious of all ; in which the very Gilding amounted 
ro Twelve thouſand Talents (þ). On which Account P/utarch (7) 
hath obſerved of that Empcrour, that he was like Midas, de- 
firous of turning every thing into Gold. There are very little 
remains of it at preſent; yet enough to make a Chriſtian 
Church (4). 

The Pantbeon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son-in-Law to 
Auguſtus Ceſar ; and dedicated either to Fupiter Vltor, or to 
Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, as 
the very Name (quaſi Toy Terry ©s9y) implies. The Structure, 
according ro Fabricius (1) is an Hundred and forty Foot high, 
and abour rhe ſame breadrh. Bur a later Author hath encreas'd 
the number of Feet to an Hundred fifty eighr. The Roof is cu- 
riouſly vaulted, void places being left bere and there for the 
greater ſtrength. The Rafters were Picces of Braſs of For- 
ty Foot in length. There are no Windows in the whole Xdi_ 


(s) Liv, lib. t. (6) tbid. (c) Plutarch in Peplicd, (4) Dionyſ. Halicar. (e) Tacitus. 
(f) In Angsuſt. cap. 30. (8) Liv. lib. 20, 35, 38. Dimy, lib. 33, Kc (4) Pimtarch in 
Poplicola, (7) Ibid, (@ Fabric. Rema, cap» 9+ (1) Ibid, 
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fice, only a round Hole atthe rop ofthe Roof, which ſerves very 
well for the admiſſion of the Light. Diamerrically under, is cur 
a curious Gutter to receive the Rain, The Walls on the infide 
are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted (). The front on the out- 
fide was cover'd with brazen Plares gilt, the rcp with filver Plares, 
which are now chang'd to Lead (n). The Gates were Braſs, of 
extraordinary Work and Bigneſs (0). 

The Temple is ftill ſtanding with little alteration, beſides rhe 
loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (p) hath it, by 
Boniface TV.) Dedicated to Sr. Mary, and all Saints, tho' the pe- 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotonda (q). The moſt nadir + 
difference is, that whereas heretofore rhey aſcended by twelve 
Stops, they now go down as many to the Entrance (r). 

The Ceremony of the Conſecration of Temples (a piece of 
Superſtition very well worth our notice) we can't better appre- 
hend, than by the following account which Tacitus gives us of 
tha: Solemnity, in reference ro the Capitol, when repair'd by 
Veſpaſian : Tho' perhaps the chief Rires were celebrated upon the 
entire raiſing of the Structure, this being probably intended 
; only for the hallowing the Floor. Undecimo Kalendes Fulias (5), 
SC. 

* Upon the 21ſt. of Fune, being a very clear Day, the whole 
© Plotr of Ground defign'd for the Temple, was bound abour with 
© Fillers and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky 
* Names, entred firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from 
* thoſe Trecs. which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next 
* came the Veſta! Virgins, with Buys and Girls whole Fathers 
© and Mothers wcre Fiving, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook- 
* water, River-warter, and Spring-warcr. Then Helvidius Priſ- 
* cus the Preztor, (Plautus Elian, one of the Chief Prieſts, going 
* before him) afccr he had perform'd the ſolemn Sacrifice of a 
* Wwine, a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgarion of the Floor, 
*avd laid the Entrails upon a green Turf, humbly befought F«- 
* piter, Fwno, Minerva, and the other Deities, Protectors of the 
* Empire, thatrhey would be pleas'd ro proſper their preſent Un- 
* dertaking, and accompliſh, b their Divine Afiſtance-, whar 
* Human Piery had thus begun. Having concluded his Prayer, 
* he pur his Hand to the Fillers, ro which the Ropes, with a great 
* Stone faſtned in them, had bcen ried for this occaſion ; when im- 
* mediately rhe whole Company of Priefts, Senators, Knights, with 


(m) Marl:an, Topog,. Kom, Anrtiq, lib.6. cap. 6. (# Ibid. & Fabric. Rom. cap. $+ (6) Mar» 
lian. ibid. (p) Lib. 6, cap» 8, tg) Favric, cap. 9, (r) Ibid. () Hiſt, lib.4, 
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* the greateſt part of the common People, laying hold rogether 
* on the Rope, with all Expreflions of Joy, drew the Stone 1nto 
© the Trench defign'd for the Foundation, throwing in Wedges 
* of Gold, Silver, and other Metals, which had never endur'd 
* the Fire. Ea) 

Some curious Perſons have obſerv'd this Similirude berween the 
Shape of theſe old Temples, and our modern Churches : Thar 
they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which rhey 
term'd Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choire : Thar the Porti- 
co's in the fides, were in all reſpects like ro our Ifles ; and rhar 
our Navs, or Body of the Church, is an imitation of their B.:- 
ſilica ( t ). : 

There are two other Temples particularly worth our notice ; 
not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Ule ro 
which rhey were put. Theſe are the Temples of Saturn and 

anus. 
: The firſt was famors upon account of ſerving for the Publick 
Treaſury : The reaſon of which ſome fanfie ro have Leen, be- 
cauſe Saturn firſt taught the Italians ro coin Money ; or, as Plu- 
tarch conjectures, becauſe in rhe golden Age under Saturn, all 
Perſons were honeſt and fincere, and the Names of Fraud and 
Covetouſneſs unknown in the World (). Bur perhaps there might 
be no more in't, than that this Temple was one of the ſtrongeſt 
Places in the City, and fo the fitteſt for that uſe. Here were 
preſerv'd all the Publick Regiſters and Records, among which 
were the Libri Elephantini , or great Ivory Tables, contai- 
ning a Lit of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the Publick Ac- 
counts. 
he other was a {quare Piece of Building (ſome ſay of entire 
Braſs) ſo large as to contain a Statue of Fanus five toor high ; 
with brazen Gates of each fide, which us'd always to be kep: 
open in War, and (ur in time of Peace (w). 

Bur the _ were ſo continually engag'd in Quarrels, that 
we find'the laſt Cuſtom bur ſeldom pur in practice. 

Firſt, all the long Reign of Numa. Secondly, A. U. C. 519, 
upon the concluſion of the firſt Punic War. Thirdly, by Auzu- 
ſins, A. V.C. 725. and rwice more by the ſame Emperour, 
A.U.C. 729. And again abour the time of our Saviour's Birth. 
Then by Nero, A. U.C. $11. Afterwards by Veſpaſian, A. U.C. 
824. And laſtly, by Conſtantius, when, upon Magnen= 


(1) Pulletes Hiſt. Reman, Flori lib. 1. cap. 3. (#) Fintarch in Problem. (w) Vid- Marican, 
T opog, Rom, Antiq. lib, 3. Cap. b, 
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tius's death, he was left ſole Poſſefſor ' of the Empire A. U.c: 
1105 (x). 
Of this cuſtom, Virgil gives us a noble Deſcription : 


Sunt gemine Bell; porte, fic nomine dicunt, 
Relligione ſacre, & ſevi formidine Marts : 
Centum rei claudunt vettes, eternaque ferri 
Robora ; nec cuſtos abſiſtit limine Fanus. 
Has ubi certa cedet patribus ſententia pugne ; 
Tpſe, Quirinali trabea cinftuque Gabino 
Infirns, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul. 
Tpſe vocat pupnas (y,. 


Sacred ro Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 

Made awful by the Dread of Arms and War: 

An hundred brazen Bolrs from impious Pow'r, 
And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 
And watchful Fa»us guards his Temple's Door. 
Here, when re Fathers have ordain'd to try 

The chance of Bartel by their fix'd Decree ; 

The Conlul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 

And Regal Pall, leads the Procefſion on ; 

The ſounding Hinges gravely rurns abour, 

Rouzeth th'impriſon'd God, and Icts the Furies our. 


The Superitition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to the Ho 
nour of the Deities, was a practice vcry uſual with the Ancients: ' 
For, nor to ſpeak of thoie mention'd in the Holy Scriprure, 
Pliny aſſures us, That Trees in old time ſerv'd for the Temples of 
the Gods. Tacitus reports this cuſtom of the old Germans; 
Q. Curtius of the Indians, and almoſt all Writers of the old 
Druids. The Romans too were great Admirers of this way of 
Worſhip, and therefore had their Luc? in moſt parts of the Cir 
2atnes dedicated ro ſome particular Deity. 

The moſt probable reaſon that can be given for this practice, 
is taken from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And there- 
fore ſuch darkſom and-lonely Sears, putting them into a ſudden 
Horrour and Dread, made them fanhe that there muſt neceſſarily 
ſomeraing cf Divinity inhabir here, which cou'd produce in them 
ſu-h an Awe and Reverence ar their Entrance. 


—_— 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circo's, Nau- 
machiz, Odea, Stadia, and Xyiti, and of 
the Campus Martius, 


T Heatres, fo call'd from the Greek, Svaowar, to ſee, owe their 

Original ro Bacchus (a). They were uſual in ſeveral 
parts of Greece ; and art laſt, after the ſame manner as other In- 
ſtirurions, were borrow'd thence by the Romans : Thar the 
Theatre and Amphitheatre, were two different ſorts of Xdifices, 
was never queſtion'd ; the former being built in the ſhape of a. 
Semicircle ; *the other generally Oval, ſo as ro make the 
ſame Figure as if rwo Theatres ſhould be join'd rogether (b). 
Yer the An place is often call'd by both theſe Names in ſeveral 
Authors. They ſeem too to have been defign'd for quire different 
Ends ; the Theatres for Stage-Plays, the Amphirhearres for the 
greater Shows of Gladiators, wild Beaſts, &c, The parts of 
the Theatre and Amphitheatre, beſt worth our Obtervati- 
= by reaſon of their frequent uſe in Clafficks , are as fol- 
OWs : 

Scena was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre, being 
either Verſatils, or Duttils, cither tro rurn round, cr. to draw 
up, for the preſenting a new proſpect to the Spectators, as Se; vs 
hath cbſery'd (c). 

Preſcenium was the ſpace of ground jult before the Scene, * 
where the Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from be- 
hind the Scenes to perform ("4 ). 

The middle part, or A4rex, of the Amphitheatre, was call'd 
Cavea, becauſe *twas conſiderably lower than the other parts; 
whence perhaps the Name of Pt in our Play-houſes was bor- 
row'd : And Arena, becaule it ugd ro be ſtrown with Sand, ro 
hinder the Performers from ſlipping. Lipſius hath raken norice, 
that the whole Amphitheatre was often call'd by both theſe 


(a) Pelyder. Virg. de Rer. invcnt, lib. 3. cip. 13. (6) Ibid. (c) In Georg. 3- (d) Roſes 
lib. 5. cap. 4+ 


Names (e) : 
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Names (e): And the Veroneſe Hill call'd the Theatre, which 
remains almoſt entire in that Ciry,the Arena (f). 

There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Seats, according ty 
the ordinary diviſion of the people into Senarors, Knights, and 
Commons ; the firſt Range was call'd Orcheſtra ; the ſecond, 
Equeſtria ; and the other, Popularia (g ). 

Theatres in the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, were only 
remporary, and compos'd of Wood, which ſomerimes tumbled 
down with a grear Deſtruction, as Dio (b) and Pliny (z) ſpeak df 
one particularly. Of theſe remporary Theatres, the moſt cele- 
brated was that of M.Scaurus, mention'd by Pliny (kJ) ; the Scenes 
of which was divided into three Partitions one above another; 
the firſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble ; rhe next of the 
like number of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glaſs : The top of 
all had ftill the ſame number of Pillars adorn'd with gilded T4 
blers. Berween the Pillars were (er 3000 Statues and Images of 
Braſs. The Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Structure 
which Curio afterwards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho 
inferiour ro the former in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remar- 
kable upon account of the admirable Arrifice and Contrivance. 
He built two ſpacious Thearres of Wood, ſo order'd with Hinges 
and other Neceſflaries, as tobe able to turn round wirh very little 
trouble. Theſe he ſer art firft back to back, for the Celebration 
of the Stage-plays, and ſuch-like Diverſions, to prevent the Dif- 
order that might otherwiſe ariſe by the confuſion of rhe Scenes, 
Toward the latter end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and 
joining the two Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exaQt 
Amphitheatre, in which he again oblig'd the People with a Show 
of Gladiators (/). 

Pompey the Great was the firſt that under:ook rhe raiſing a fix'd 
Thearre, which he builr very nobly with ſquare Stone ; on which 
account, T.zcitus (m) tells us he was ſeverely reprehended for in- 
rroducing a Cuſtom ſo different fron that of. their Forefathers, 
who were contented to (ce the like Performances, in Seats built 
only for the preſent occalion, and in ancient times ſtanding only 

on the Ground. To this purpoſe , I can't omit an ingenious 
Reflection of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he liv'd in, by 
comparing the honeſt Simplicity of rhe old Romans, with the 
Vanity and Extravagance of the modern in this particu- 
lar : 


—O— 


(e) Lip. in Amphitheat. (f) Warcup's Hiſtcry of Italy. (g) Coſalins de Urb, Rem. & 
Imp. ſplendore, lib. 2. cap. 5 () Lib. 37. (t) Lib, 36. cap» 15. (4) Ibid. (/) Ibid. 
(mn) Ann. 14 


Time 
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Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro, 
Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 

Ilic quas tulerant, memorata Palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter poſite, Scena ſine arte futt. 

In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite faftis, 
Qualibet hirſutas fronde tegente comas (n). 


No Pillars then of Egypt's coſtly Stone, 
No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun, C 
No Flowers about = A ſcented Sears were thrown. 

Bur Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces, 

Brought by themſelves, ſecur'd them from the Rays. 

Thus guarded and refreſh'd with humble Green, 

Pondring they gaz'd upon the artleſs Scene : 

Their Seats of homely Turf the Crowd would rear, 

And cover with green Boughs their more diforder'd Hair. 


Fuvenal intimares that this good old Cuſtom remain'd ſtill un- 
corrupted in ſeveral Parts of 1:aly. 


- ipſa dierum 
Feſtorum herboſo colitur fi quando Theatro 
Majeſtas, tandemg; redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium, cum perſone _ hiatum 

In gremio matrs formidat ruſticus infans. 
Equales habitus illuc, ſimilemq; videbs 
Orcheſtram & populum—— (0). 


On Theatres of Turf in homely ſtate, 
Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate ; 
The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 
And by Tradition is for Wir allow'd. 
The Miraick: yearly gives the ſame Delights, 
And in the Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights. 
Their Habirs (undiſtinguiſh'd by Degree) 
Are plain, alike ; the ſame Simplicity C 
Both on the Stage, and in the Pit you ſee *, 
[* My. Dry.'en. 


Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey, are till to be ſeen 
at Rome, asalſo of thoſe other of Marcellus, Statilius Taurus, '1;- 
berius, and Titus the ſecond being almoſt entire (p). 


(n) Ovid, de Arte Amandi, (0) Juv, Sat. 3, (p) Fabric, Rom. Cap. 12: T 
]e 


, 
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The Circo's were places ſer apart for the celebration of ſeven 
ſorts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They were gi 
nerally oblong,or almoſt in the _ of a Bow (q), having a 
quite round (r), with Ranges of Seats for the convenience 
rhe Spectators. Ar the entrance of the Czrcus ſtood the Carceres, ot 
Liſts, whence they ſtarred ; and juſt by them, one of the 
or Marks; the other ſtanding art the farther end, ro conclude the 
Race. 

There were ſeveral of. theſe Circi in Rome, as thoſe of Flami. 
nius, Nero, Caracalla, and Severus : Bur the moſt remarkable, a 
the very Name imports, was the Circus Maximus, firſt builr 
Trrquinius Priſcus (ſ). The length of ir was four Stadia, or 
Furlongs, the breadth the like number of Acres ; with a Trend 
of ren foot deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water ; and 
Seats enough for a Hundred and fifry thouſand Men (t). Ir ws 
exrreamly beaurified and adorn'd by ſucceeding Princes, part» 
cularly by Fulius Caeſar, Auguſtus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajas, 
and Heliogabalus ; and enlarg'd to ſuch a _—_ Extent, as th 
be able to contain in their proper Seats, Iwo hundred and ſary 
thouſand Spectators (u_). | :: 

The Naumachie, or Places forthe Shows of Sea-Engagementg 1 
are no-wherc particularly deſcrib'd ; bur we may ſuppoſe them” 
ro be very little different from the Circo's and Amphitheatres, ſince 
rhoſe ſorr of Shows for which they were deſign'd, were often ex. 
hibired in the fore-mention'd places (w). 

Odeum was a publick Edifice, much afrer the manner of a 
Theatre (x_), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercisd 
before their appearance on the Stage (y). Plutarch hath de 
{crib'd one of theſe Odeum's at Athens, whence ro be ſure the 
Romans took the hint of theirs in the following Words : - For the 
centrivance of it, on the inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pils 
lars ; and on the outſide, the Roof or Covering of it, was made from 
owe point at top, with a great many Bendings, all ſhelving dow 
ward, ;n imitation of the King of Perſia's Pavillion (7). 

The Stadia were places in the form of Circo's, for the Run- 
ning of Men and Horſes (a). A very noble one Suetonius (b) 
rells us was built by Domitian, 

The Xt: were places built after the faſhion of rhe Porrico's, 
for the Wreſtlers to exerciſe in (c). 


(y) Marlian, Topog. Kim. Ant, lib. 4. cap. 10. (r) Paolydoy. Virg, dE Rer. invent. lib. # 
cap. 14. (f) Livy & Dion. Halic. (:) Dienyſ" lib. 3. (#) Plen, lib. 236. (w) Mar* 
lian, :Topog. Rem, Ant, lib. 4+ cap. 13, (x) Falric. Rom. cap. 12, (y) Reſin. lib. 5+ 
C4P. 4. (%) In Pericle. (4) Fabric, Rem, Cap. 12. (6b) In Demitian, (c) Fabrice Rem. 
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CIRCI ET QUINQUE LUDICRORUM CIRCENSIUM . 
Deform atuo ex Onuphrio Panvino. 
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The Campus Martius, famous on ſo many accounts , was a 
large plain Field, lying near the Tiber, whence we find ir ſome- 
times under the Name of Tiberinus. It was call'd Martius, be- 
cauſe it had been conſecrated by the old Romans ro the God 


Mars. 

Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
the continual Sports and Exerciſes perform'd here, made it one 
of the moſt diverting Sights near the City. For, 

Here the young Noblemen | all manner of Feats of 
Adivity ; learn'd the uſe of all forrs of Arms and Weapons. Here 
the Races, either with Chariots or fingle Horſes, were under- 
taken. Beſides this, 'rwas nobly adorn'd with the Statues of fa- 
mous Men, and with Arches, Columns, and Portico's, and other 
magnificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Publica, or Palace 
for the Receprion and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors from fo- 
reign States, who were not allow'd to enter the City. Several 
of the publick Comitia were held in this Field ; and for that pur- 

ſe were the Septa, or Ovilia, built, an Apartment enclos'd 
with Rails, where the Tribes or Centuries, went in one by one 
togive their Vores. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles ro Azricus, in- 
timates a noble Deſign he had ro make the Sepra of Marble, and 
ro cover them with a high Roof, with the addition of a ſtately 
Portico, or Piazza, all round. Bur we hear no more of this Pro- 
ie, and therefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe he was diſappointed 

y the Civil Wars which broke our preſently after. 


— 


CRAP V. 


Of the Curiz, Senacula, Baſilicz, Fora, and 


Comutium. 


T HE Roman Curia (as it ſignifies a publick Xdifice) was of 
rwo ſorts, Divine and Civil : In the former, the Prieſts and 
religious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rites and Cere- 
monies belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods : In the other, rhe 
Senate us'd to afſemble, to conſulr abour the publick Concerns of 
the Commonwealth Ca). The Senate could not mcer in ſuch a 


——————— 


(a) Alex. ab Alex. lib. I. c 16, p 
Curia, 
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Curia, unleſs ir had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs (1) 
and made of the ſame narure as a Temple. Somerimes ( leaſt) the 
Curie were no diſtin Building, but only a Room or Hall i 
ſome publick place ; as particularly Livy (c) and Pliny (4d) 
of a Curia in the Comitium, tho' that it ſelf were no entire _ 
&ture. The moſt celebrated Curie were, 

Curia Hoſtilia, built by Tullus Hoſtilius, as Livy (ec) informy 
us. And, 

Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the effeCting 
the Death of Fulius Ceſar Cf). 

Senaculum is ſometimes the ſame as Curia (pg): To be ur 
it could be no other than a Meerting-place for rhe | 4g the ſame 
as the Grecians call'd ypuoiz. Sext. Pomp. Feſtus (b) tells w 
of three Senacula ; rwo within the Ciry-Walls for ordinary Cow 
ſulrarions ; and one without the limits of the Ciry, where the 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thoſe Ambaſſadours of {4 
reign States, whom they were unwilling ro Honour with an a& 
miſſion into the City. 

Lampridius (z) informs us, that rhe Emperour Heliegabaly 
builr a Senaculum purpoſely for the uſe of the Women, where, up 
on high Days, ouncil of grave Matrons were to keep 

urr. 

The Baſilice wee very ſpacious and beautiful Xdifices, de 
fign'd nor only forthe Senate to fit in, but for the Judges too in 
the deciſion of all ſorts of Cauſes, and for rhe Counſellors to re- 
ceive Clients. The Bankers too had one part of it allotted for 
their Reſidence (4k). Voſſius (L) hath obſerv'd, that theſe Baſilice 
were exactly in the thape of our Churches, oblong almoſt like 
Ship ; which was therreaſon that upon the ruin of many of them, 
Chriſtian Churches were ſeveral rimes rais'd on the old Four- 
dations. And very often a whoſe Baſilica converted to ſuch a 
pious uſe. And hence perhaps all our great Domo's or Carthe- 
drals, areWfWI call'd Baſilica. ; 

The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, abour rhree times 
as long as they were broad. All the compals of rhe Forum was 
ſurrounded with arch'd Portico's, only ſome paſſages being left 
for places of entrance, They generally contriv'd to have the moſt 

ſtarely Zditfices all round them, as Teinples, Theatres, Baſilice, 
&c. (m). 
(4) A Gill. ih. r4.c.7. (c)Lib.t. (4) Lib, ---- (e) Lib. r. (f) Sweton. in ful. Cd. 


c. 0, (g) Marlian, Topog. Ant. Rem. lib, 3. c 27. (6) In wee Senaculnm. (1) In vit, 
Feli-gabs (k&) Roſm, Ant, Beg. cap. 7. (1) In voce Baſilics, (m) Ligf. de Mag. 


They 
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They were of two ſorts ; Fora Civilia, and Fora Venalia : The 
firſt were deſign'd for the Ornament of the City, and for the uſe 
of publick Courts of juſtice.; rhe others were intended for no 
other end bur the Neceffiries and Convenience of the Inhabitants, 
and were no doubt equivalent ro our Markets. I believe Lipſius, 
in the deſcription that hath been given above, means only the for- 
mer. Of theſe there were Five very conſiderable in Rome : _ 

Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, and adorn'd with Porti- 
co's on all fides by Tarquinius Priſcus. It was call'd Forum Ro- 
manum, or ſimply Forum, by way of eminence, on account of 
irs Antiquity, and of the moſt frequent uſe of ir in publick Af- 
fairs. Martial (n) and Statins () for the ſame reaſon give ir the 
Name of Forum Latium ; Ovid the ſame (p_J), and Forum Ma= 
—- Forum vers, 

Statins the Poet (3) hath given an accurate deſcription of the 
Forum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domitian on Horſe-back, 
ſet up here by that Emperour. 

Forum Fulium built by Fulius Ceſar, with the Spoils raken in 
the Gallick War. The very Area, Suztonius (t) rells us, coſt 
100000 Seſterces ; and Dio(1) affirms ir to have much exceeded 
the Forum Romanum, 

Forum Auguſti, built by Auguſtus Ceſar, and reckon'd by Pliny 
among the Wonders of the City. The moſt remarkable Curio- 
firy was the Statues in the rwo Portico's, on cach fide of the main 
Building. In one, all che Latin Kings, beginning with /AZneas 
in the other, all the Kings of Rome, beginning with Romulus, and 
moſt of the eminenr Perions in the Commonwealth, and himſelf 
among the reſt ; with an Inſcription upon the Pedeſtal of every 
Statue, expreſſing the chief Actions and Exploits of the Perſon ur 
repreſented (w ), 

This Forum, as Spartian (x) informs us, was reſtor'd by the 
Emperour Hadrian. j 

Forum Nerve, begun by Domitian, as Snetonius (y) relates ; 
bur finiſh'd and nam'd by the Emperour Nerva. In this Forum, 
Alexander Severus (et up the Statues of all the Empe- 
rours thar had been Canoniz'd (7), in imitation of the Con- 
trivance of Auguſtus, mention'd but now. This Forum was 
call'd Tranſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenient for a paſſage 
to the other three; and Palladium, from the Starue of Minerva, 
the Turelar Deiry of Auguſtus (a) ; upon which account perhap, 


a) Epg. lib, 2. (s' Sy'var li,r.car.t. (p) Faſt. 4. (q) Feſt 7 (r) In vit.M.Arztorin. (5) Sylue 


lib. 1. car. 1.” (t) Tn fol. Gef. cap. 26, (u) Div, lib. ---+- (w) Lipf. de Magnicud. Hons, 
(x) In vit, Hadrian, () in Dimiticip 5. (&) Spartian in Severs, (a) Lipf. in Magn. B.. 
. Fabrie 
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Fabricius (b) attributes the Name of Paladium to the Forun 
of that Emperour. 

There's ſcarce any thing _— of this Forum, except a 
old decay'd Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruption, ins 
ſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noah's Ark (c). « 

Bur the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con- 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani, built by the Emperour Traje, 
with the foreign Spoils he had rook in the Wars. The Cover 
ing of this Xdifice was all Braſs, the Portico's exceedingly beaw 
rifal and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary heighth 
and Chapiters of exceſſive bigneſs (4d). 

Ammianus Marcellinus , in the deſcription of Conſtantius ,his 
trtumphal Entrance into Rome, when he hath brought him with 
no ordinary admiration by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capits, 
and other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a fight 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an ecſtafie, and can! 
forbear making an Harangue upon the matter {e). We meetin 
the ſame place with a very .ſmart Repartee which Conſt antins te 
ceiv'd at thistime from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. The Empe 
rour, as he ſtrangely admir'd every thing belonging to this noble 
Pile ; fo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Trajan 
Horſe, which ſtood on the rop of the Building, and exprels'd his 
Deſire of doing as much for his own Beaſt: Pray, Sir, (faith the 
Prince) before you talk of getting ſuch a Horſe, will you be pleasd to 
build ſuch a Stable to put him in (f). 

The chief Fora Venalia, or Markets, were, 

Boarium, for Oxen and Beef. 

$uarium, for Swine. 

P:iſtorinm, for Bread. 

Cnpedinarium, for Daintics. 

Holiterinm, for Roots, Sallets, and ſuch-like. 

The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, Which 
ſerv'd ſometimes for the "+3 naw of the Comitia, which will 
be deſcrib'd hereafter. 

In this part of the Forum ſtood the Roſtra, being a Suggeſtun, 
or ſort of Pulpit adorn'd with the Beaks of Ships, taken in a Sex 
Fighr from rhe Inhabirants of Antium in Italy, as Livy informs 
us (2 In this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and 
the Fuitteral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the Death of their 
Relations ; which pious Action they term'd Defun&z pro roſtrs 
Laudatzo. 


C®T©])S98—— 


(6) Roma, caps 7. (c) Marlian, lib. 3. cap. T4. (d)Idem, lib.2icap. 13, (e) Ammar. 
Marcedn, Rilt, lib.16. (f} bid. (ﬆ) Lib, $, 
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Hard by was fix'd the Puteal, of which we have ſeyeral, and 
very different accounts from the Criticks ; but none more pro= 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (b) 
which he delivers to this purpoſe. 

* The Romans, Whenever a Thunderbolt fell upon a place 
© without a Roof, rook care, our of Superſtition, to have a ſort 
© of Cover built over it, which they properly call Putea/. This 
© had the Name of Puteal Libony, and Scribonium Pauteal, be- 
© cauſe Scribonius Libo, erected ir- by order of the Senate. The 
« Pretor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often fignified in Autkors 
« by the ſame Expreſſion. 

(hb) Dacier, Not. on Horace, Sat; lib. 2. Sat. 6. vetrC. 35. 


—— 


CHAP. YL 


0f the Portico's, Arches, Columns, aud 
Trophies. 


]N Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the Porti- 

co's have ever had an honourable place. They were Structures 
of curious Work and gpm Beauty annex'd ro publick 
Edifices, Sacred or Civil, as well tor Ornament as uſe. They 
penerally rook their Names either from the Temples that they 
ſtood near, as Porticus Concordise, Quirini, Herculis, &c. or, 
from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Ottavia, Livia, &c. Or, 
from the nature and form of the Building, as Porticus curva, ſta- 
diata, porphyretica. Or, from rhe Shops rhat were kept in them, 
or Margatitaria , and Argentaria : Or, from the remarkable 
painting in them, as Portzcus Iſidis, Europe, &c. Or elle from 
the places tro which they joyn'd, as Porticus Amphitheatri, Por 
ticus Circi, &c. (4). 

Theſe Portico's were ſometimes put to very ſerious ule, ſer- 
ving for the Aſſemblies of the Senarc on ſeveral accounts. 
Sometimes the jewellers, and ſuch as dealr in the moſt precious 
Wares, took up here their Standing to expoſe their Goods to fale. 
Bur the general uſe that they were put ro, was the pleaſure of 
walking or riding in them;in the ſhade in ſummer,and in winter in 


—_— 
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the dry ; like the preſent Piazza's in Italy. Velleius Patercy- 
lus (b), when he deplores the extreme corruption of Manners 
that had crept into Rage upon the happy concluſion of the Car 
thaginian War, mentions particularly the vanity of the Noble- 
men, in endeavouring to out-ſhine one another in the magnif- 
cence of their Portico's, as a great inſtance of their extrava- 
gant Luxury. - 
And Fuvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : 


Balnea Sexcents, & plury Porticus, in qua 
Geſtatur Dominus quoties pluit : Anne ſerenum 
Expefet, ſpargatve, luto jumenta recents 2? 
Hic potius, namq; hic munde nitet ungula mule. 


On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or ſome expenſive, airy Portico ; 
Where lafe from Showers they may be born in State ; 
And, free from Tempeſts, for fair Weather wait : 
Or rather not expect rhe clearing Sun, 
Thro* thick and thin their Equipage muſt run : 
Or ſtaying, 'tis nor for their Servant's ſake, 
But that their Mules no prejudice may take. 
Mr. Charles Dryden, 


Arches were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the reward and 
encouragement of noble Enterprizes, erected generally to the 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory 0 
extraordinary conſequence abroad, or had reſcu'd the Common- 
wealrh at home from any conſiderable danger. Ar firſt they 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for 
Beaury or Stare. Bur in later times no Expences were thought 
roo great for the rendring them in the higheſt manner ſplendid 
an1 magnificent : No thing being more uſual than ro have the 
greateſt Actions of rhe Heroes they ſtood to Honour curiouſly 
expreſs'd, or the whole Proceffion of the Triumph cur - out on 
the ſides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick 
that of C.1»2:/lus of plain ſquare Stone ; bur then thoſe of Ceſar, 
Drifur, Titus, Trajan, Gordian, &c. were all entirely Mar- 
ble ;c). 

As ro their Figure, they were at firſt ſemicircular, whence 
pevaMly they took rheir Names. Afterwards they were builr 


Uh. 3. Caf.» (c; Fabricii Roma, cap. 14. 
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four-ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the middle, and lit- 
tle ones on each fide. Upon the - vaulred parr of the' mid- 
dle Gate, hung lirtle winged Images, repteſenting ViRtory, with 
Crowns in their Hands, which when they were let down, they 
put upon the Conqueror's Head: as he paſs'd under in Tri- 
umph (4). 

he Columns or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beauries of 
the City. They were at laſt converted ro the ſame deſign as 
the Arches, for the honourable memorial of ſome noble Victory 
or Exploit, after they had been a long time in uſe for the chief 
Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men ; as may be gathe- 
red from Homer, Iliad 16. where Funo, when ſhe's foretelling the 
death of Sarpedon. And ſpeaking at laſt of carrying him in- 
to his own Country to be buried, hath theſe Words : 


"Ev9e' £ xg 9070 xgory vn Tel T5, £ Tal Ti» 
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There ſhall his Brothers and ſad Friends receive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear ir ro the Grave. * 
A Pillar ſhall be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 

The nobleſt Honour that rewards the dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperours Trajan and Antoninus, have 
been extreamly admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work ; 
and therefore Nifrevs a particular deſcription. 

The former was ſet up in the middle of Trajan's Forum, be- 
ing compos'd of ſolid Stone, bur ſo curiouſly cemented, as tro 
ſeem one entire natural Stone. The heighth was 144 Foot ac- 
cording to Eutropius (e) ; tho* Marlian (f) ſeems to make them 


 but12$: Yer they are eaſily reconcil'd, if we ſuppoſe one of 


them ro have begun the Meaſure from the Pillar ir ſelf, and the 
other from the Baſis. Ir is aſcended on the infide by 185 wind- 
ing Stairs, and hath Forry lirtle Windows for the admiſſion of 
the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with Marble ; in which 
are expreſs'd all the noble Actions of the Emperour, and parti- 
cularly- the Dacian War, One may ſee all over the ſeveral Fi- 
es of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &c. and all manner of 
rms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, Spears, Daggers, 
Belts, &c. rogether with the ſeveral Offices and Employments 
of the Soldiers. Some digging Trenches, ſome meaſuring our a 


o 
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place for the Tents, and others making a Triumphal Proceſſ. 
on (g). Bur the nobleft Ornament of this Pillar was the Statue 
of Trajan on the top, of a Gigantick bigneſs ; being no leſs than 
Twenty Foot high. He was repreſented in a Coat of Armour 
roper to the General, holding in his Left Hand a Sceprer, in 
Þis Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his own Aſhes were 
repoſited after his Death (CJ. | 

The Column of Antoninus was rais'd in imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one reſpect, that 'rwas 176 Foot high (+): 
For the Work was rthuch inferiour to the former, as being under- 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The aſcent on the 
infide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the fides 55. The 
Sculpture and other Ornamerits were of the ſame Nature as 
rhoſe of the firſt : And on the rop ſtood a Coloſſus of rhe Empe- 
rour naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins Ck). 

Both theſe Columns are ſtill ftanding at Rome ; the former moſt 
entire. Bur Pope Sixtus the Firſt, inſtead of rhe Two Statuesof 
the Emperours, ſet up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajan, and 
St. Paul's on that of Antoninns (1). . 

Among the Columns we muſt not paſs by the Miliarium at- 
reum, A gilded Pillar in the Forum, on which all the High-ways 
of Italy mer, and were concluded (m_). . From this rhey counted 
their Miles, at the end of every Mile ſetting up a Stone ; 
whence came the Phraſe of Primus ab Urbe lapis, and the 
the like. 

Nor the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib'd by Ov14. 


Profpicit 4 tergo ſummum brevs area circum, 
Eft ibi non parve parva columna note : 

Hine ſolet haſta manu belli prenuncia mitti 
In regem & gentem, clim placet arma capi(n). 


Behind the Circus on the level Ground 
Stands a {mall Pillar, for its uſe renown'd : 
Hence 'ris our Herald throws rhe fatal Spear, 
Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. 


The deſign of the Trophies is . roo well known to necd any 
explication : The ſhape of them cannot be better underſtood than 
by the following Deſcription of the Poer. 


(8) Fabricins, cap. 7; (h) Caſalius, pars 1. cap. 11. (tz) Marian, lib. 6. cap- 13» 
(4) Ibid, (1) Caſal, yar. 7. cap. 11. (m) Marlian, lib. 2. caps 18. _.. (n) Ovid, Faſt. 5. 
Inpeni« 
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Ingentem quercum decifis undiq; rams 

Conſtituit tumulo : fulgentiag; induit arma, 
Mezenti ducy exuvias ; tibs magne tropheum 
Bellipotens : aptat rorantes ſanguine criſtas, 
Telaq; trunca viri, & by ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumq; loc : clypeumgq; ex ere ſmiſtre 
Subligat, atq; enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum (0). 


And next he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round , 
The Trunk he taſten'd ina ring Gronnd : 

And here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 

The mighry Spoil from proud Mezentiys won. 

Above the Creſt was plac'd, thar dropr with Blood, 

A grateful Trophy to the warlike God ; 

His ſhatrer'd Spears ſtuck round : The Corfſlet roo, 
Pierc'd in Twelve places hung deform'd below. 

While the Left Side his mafſy Target bears, x 
The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars. 


Of thoſe Trophies which Mz:zrius rais'd after the Cimbric 
War, ſtill remaining at Rome, we have this account in Frabri- 
cius : They are Two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One 
of them is cover'd with a ſcaly Corflet, with Shields and other Mi- 
litary Ornaments : Fuſt before it is ſet a young Man in the poſture 
of a Captive with hs Hands tyed behind him,and all round arc winge 
ed Images of Vittory. The other 1s ſet out with the common Military 
Garb, having a Shield of an unequal round, and Two Helmets, one 
open and ae with Creſts, the other cloſe without Creſts. On the 
; wa Trophy is the Shape of a Soldiers Coat,with ſeveral other deſigns, 
which by reaſon of the decay of the Marble, are very difficult to 
be diſcover'd (p). 

o) Virg. /Engid. 11. (p) Fabricin?, cap. £4. 
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CHAP. VE 


Of the Bagnios, Aquzdudts, Cloacx, and 
Publick Ways. 


"TD HERE cannot be a greater inſtance of the Magnificence, or 

rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagnio', 
Ammianus Marcellinus oblerves (a), that they were builr in me 
dum Provinciarum, as large as Provinces : But the great Valk- 
fins (þ) judgeth the Word Provinciarum to be a Corruption of 
Piſcinarum, And tho' this Emendation does in ſome meaſure ex- 
tenuate one part of Vanity which has been ſo often alledg'4 
againſt them, from the Authority of thar Paſſage of the Hiſto- 
Tian ; yet the prodigious Accounts that we have of their Orna- 
ments and Furniture, will bring them perhaps under a Cenſfure 
no leſs favourable than the former. Seneca, ſpeaking of the 
I.uxury of his Countrymen in this reſpect, complains, That 
they were arriv'd to ſuch a pitch of niceneſs and delicacy, as to 
ſcorn to ſct their Feer on any thing bur precious Stones (c). And 
Pliny wiſheth good old Fabricius were bur alive to fee the dege+ 
neracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women muſt have their 
Seats in the Baths of ſolid Silver (d). Bur a deſcription from a 
Poer, may perhaps be more diverting ; and this Szatius hath obs 
lig'd us with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudius Etruſcus, 
Steward tro the Emperour Claudius. 


N1ibi plebeium : nuſquam Temeſea widebss 
Era, fed Argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentog; cadit, labriſq; nitentibus inſtat 
Delicias mirata ſuas,& abire recuſat. 


Nothing there's vulgar ; no Temeſean Braſs 
In all the glittering Structure claims a place. 
From Silver Pipes the happy Waters flow, 
In Silver Ciſterns are recerv'd below. 


(a) Ammiar. Mw; ib. 15. ©) Nita ad Locum, () Fpiſt, 86, (4)Lib. 23 .cap. 12: * 
See 
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See where with noble Pride the doubrful Stream 
Stands fix'd in wonder on the ſhining Brim / 
Surveys its Riches, and admires its State ; 

Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious Sear. 


The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were thoſe of the Emperours 
Diccleſian and Antoninus Caracalla ; great part of whichare ftand- 
ing at this rime, and with the vaſt high Arches , the beautiful 
and ſtarely Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign Marble, 
the curious vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious number of 
ſpacious Apartments, and a Thouſand other Ornaments and 

onveniences, are as pleaſing a Sight roa Traveller as any o- 
ther Antiquities in Rome. 

The Aquedufs were, without queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
Deſigns of the old Romans. Sextus Fulins Frontinus a Roman 
Author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who hath compil'd a 
whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to be the ns 
Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt invention of 
them is attributed ro Appius Claudius, A. U.C. 441, who broughe 
Water into the Ciry by a Chanel of Eleven Miles in length. 
But this was very inconſiderable ro thoſe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperours and other Perſons ; ſeveral of 
which were cut thro' the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 
ments for above Forty Miles together ; and of ſuch an heighr 
that a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro' them withour the leaſt difficulry (e). Bur this is meant only 
dof the conſtant courſe of the Chanel ; for the Vaults and Ar 
were in ſome places 109 Foot high (f). 15 (g) makes the 
Aquzdudts but Fourteen : P. Vi&or (þ) hath enlarg'd the number 
to Twenty : In the Names of them the Waters only were men- 
tion'd ; as Aqua Claudia, Aqua Appia, &C. 

The noble Poer Ruz:l;us thus roucherh on the Aquzdudts, in 
his ingenious Irinerary. 


Quid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos 
Qua vix imbrifire tolleret Iris aquas? - 

Nos potius dicas creviſſe in ſydera montes, 
Tale Giganteum Gracia laudat opus (5 ). 


(0 Precipine, de bell. Guth. lib. 7, (f) Sext, Jl. Frontin. (g) Debell, Guths lib, x, | 
{cript, Vrb, Region, (5) Rat, Þnerar, no : O Th lib, 5 (#) De- 
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Whar, ſhould I fing how lofry Waters flow 
From airy Vault, and leave the Rain below, $ 
While conquer'd Irs yields with her unequal Bow ? 

Bold Typhon here had ſpar'd his pains as well, 

And ſcal'd Fove's Walk from any fingle Hill. 


But that which Pliny calls opus omnium maximum, were th 
Chace, or common Gurters for the conveyance of Dirt an 
Filth. And becauſe no Authority can be berter than his, we 
venture to borrow the whole account of them from the ſame plac 
Cloace opus omnium maximum, &C. . 

© The Cloace, the greateſt of all the Works, he contriy{ 
© by undermining and cutring thro' the Seven Hills upon whic 
© Rome is ſeated, making the Ciry hang, as it were, berween Hex 
* ven and Earth, and capable of being fail'd under, M. Aprigp 
* in his Xdileſhip, made no leſs than Seven Streams meer 19 
* gether under-ground in one main Channel, with ſuch a rap 
* Current, as to carry all before them that they mer with in ther 
© paſſage. Sometimes, when they are violently ſwell'd with ins 
* moderate Rains, they bear with exceflive Fury againſt the P> 
© ving at the bottom, and on the ſides. Sometimes in a Flood 
* the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in their Courſe ; and then the 
* Two Streams encounter with all the Fury imaginable ; and 
* yetthe Works preſerve their old ſtrength, without any ſenfible d 
* mage. Sometimes huge pieces of Srone and Timber, or fuchlike 
* Marerials, are carried down the Chanel, and yer the Fabric 
*receives no Detriment. Sometimes the Ruins of whole Build4 
* ings deftroy'd by Fireor other Caſualties preſs heavily upon the 
* Frame. Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake the very Four- 
* dations, and yet they ftil continue impregnable almoſt $00 Years 
* fincethey were firſt laid by Tarquinius (4). 

Very lirtle inferiour ro the Works already mention'd, were 
the Publick Ways, built with extraordinary charge, tro a great 
diſtance from the City on all fides. They were generally pav 
with Flint ; tho' ſometimes, and eſpecially without the City, 
with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble in all reſpects, was 
the Via Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appins, the 
ſame that invented the Cloace. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
length, that Procopius (1) reckons it a very good Five Days Jour- 

ney to reach the end : And Lipſius (m) computes it at 350 Miles. 
An account of as much of this way as lies berween Rome and 


(& Plins lib. 36. Cap "= (1) De bell. Gath, lib.1. (mn) De Magn. Kom, 
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Naples, the reverend Dr. Burner, hath oblig'd us with in his 
Letters (n) : Herells us, 'tis Twelve Foot broad ; all made of 
huge Stones, moſt of them Blue ; and they are generally a Foot 
and a half large of all fides. And preſently afrer, admiring the 
extraordinary ſtrength of the Work, he ſaith, Thar tho' ir hath 
laſted above 1800 Years, yer in moſt places 'ris for ſeveral Miles 
together as entire as when ir was firſt made. And as to the Via 
Flaminia, the next Cauſey of notre, the ſame Author obſerves, 
That tho' it be not indeed (o entire as the former, yer there is e- 
nough left to raiſe a juſt Idea of the Roman Greatneſs. 

I muſt defire leave ro conclude this Subject with the ingenious 
Epigram of Fanus Vitals, an Italian Poer. 


-S-F=7 


Quid Romam in media quers novns advena Roma, 
Et Romz in Romi nl repers media ? 

Aſpice murorum moles, preruptaq; ſaxa, 
Obrutagq; horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu : 

Hec ſunt Roma : Viden' velut ipſa cadavera tante 
Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas ? 

Vicit ut hec mundum, niſa eſt ſe vincere ; vicit, 
A ſe non vittum ne quid in orbe foret. 

Hunc vi#2 in Romi vitrix Roma il/a ſepulta eſt, 
Atq; eademvifrix vitaq; Roma fuit. 

Albula Romani reſtat nunc nomins index, 
Qui quoque nunc rapids fertur in equor 4qur. 

Diſce hinc quid poſſit fortuna ; immota labaſcunt, 
Et que perpetuo ſunt agitata manent. 


Within Rome's Walls, vain Stranger, art thou come 
To ſeek for Rome, and find'ſt no Rome in Rome ? 

See here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs detac'd, 

And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas'd : 
See the vaſt Theaters, a ſhapeleſs load, 

And Sights more Tragick than they ever ſhow'd : 
This, this is Rome : Her haughty Carcals ſpread, 
Still awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 


The Subject World firſt rook from her their Fate ; 2 
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And whenſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yer, 
Her (elf ſhe laſt ſubdu'd ro make the Work complear. 
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Bur ah! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coft, 

Thar conqu'ring Rome is in the conquer'd loſt. 
Yet rowling Tiber ſtill maintains his Stream, 
Swell'd with the Glories of the Roman Name. 
Strange Power of Fate ! unſhaken Moles muſt waſt 
While things that ever move, for ever laſt. 


AR TS 


BOOK 1. 
Of the Religion of the Romans. 


— 


CHAP. L 
Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans in 


general. 


HAT Religion is abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- * 
ing of Civil Government, is a truth ſo far from being 
denied by any ſort of Perſons, that we meet with roo 
many Who are unwilling to allow any other defign in 

Sacred Inftirutions. As to the Romans, it hath been univerſally 
agreed, Thar Verrue and Fortune were engag'd in a ſort of no- 
te Contention for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happi- 
neſs of that People. And a very great Judge hath concluded the 
latter to be only a conſequence of the other. For Religion, ſaith 
he (a), produc'd good Laws ; good Laws good Fortune ; and good 
Firtune a good End in whatever they undertook. And perhaps he 
hath not ſtrain'd the Panegyrick roo high, when he tells us, Thar 
far ſeveral ages together, never was the Fear of God more eminently 
cnſpicuow than in that Republick (b). "Twas this conſideration 
which made the great St. Auſtin oblerve (c), Thar God would nor 
ive Heaven to the Romans becauſe they were Heathens ; bur 
gave themthe Empire of the World becauſe they were Ver- 
tuous. And indeed in their more general Vertues their Practice 


(«) Machiavel's Diſcourſe on Lrvy, lib. 1, crp. 11, (5) Ibid, () De Civitate De, 
lid, 4. cap. 1 5. ; 
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inclin'd rather to the exceſs than the defect : Thus were they; 
vour to Superſtirion, valiant to a contempt of Life, and an ing 
fiderare courting of danger : Frugal and Temperarte in the þ 
Ages, to a voluntary abſtinence from agreeable Pleaſures 
Convenience : Conſtant ſeveral rimes, to the occaſion of th; 
own ruin, and rather rigorous than juſt: A redious account ; 
the Decii, Regulus, Fabricius, Curius Scevola, &c. would| 
ncedle(s even to a School-boy, who is ſeldom unfurniſh'd wy 
a ſtock ot Relations. 

Bur we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble ſaying of ( 
cero to this purpoſe in his Oration abour the Anſwer of : 
Arnſpices : Qudm volumus licet, Patres Conſcripti, Nos amemu 
men nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pi 
nc artibus Grecos ;- nec denique hoc ipſo hupus Gentis & Terre( 
meſt ico nativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos 3 Latinos ; ſed Pietate ac ſg 
gione, atque hac und ſapientia quod Deorum Immortalium Ni 
omnia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationeſqy 
ſuperavimus. 

Burt 'rwill naturally be objected, Thar whatever I&+ 
rangues we make upon the Juſtice, Temperance, and otherc 
lebrared Vertues- of the old Komans, they at laſt degeneratt 
into the moſt luxurious and extravagant People in the World 
very Page of their own Satytiſt, is a very good Argument i 
this Opinion ; beſides the numerous Complaints of their Hulk 
rians and other Writers. Now tho' Lipſius hath undertaken 1 
bring them off clear from all ſuch Impurations ; yer, I think, 
mult be forc'd to allow, that they did indeed debaſe the nobt 
and generous Spirit of their Anceſtors ; and this Corruption ws 
wirhour doubr, the only cauſe of the declenſion and fi 
ruin of the Empire. Burt as we are not to give over tt 
cauſe of Vertue on account of the dehauchery of later times, 
we have lirtle reaſon to exalr the eminent Qualities of the 
Romans to {ſo high a pitch as ſome imagine. There's no nect 
try of making a Hero of every Conſul, or fanſying every ot 
wo was eminently ſerviceable to the Republick to have been 
Perſon of conſummated Vertue, So that, when we mett 1 
Roman Authors ſuch extravagant Encomiums of their Anceſtor 
we may conclude that what Horace hath obſerv'd in reference! 
Poerry, will hold alrogether as well in this Caſe : The genet> 
liry of People being ſo ftrangely rraniported with the love at 
admiration of Anriquiry, that nothing was more uſual than ! 
meet with ſuch a Perſon as he deſcribes, 
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Qui redit ad Faſtos, & virtutem eſtimat anny , 
act Miraturq; nihbil niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 


$ 2 That when he'd try a Man's pretence to Fame, 
Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name : 
Thinks Vertue better for its Age, like Wine ; 
And only likes what death has made Divine. 


For we may often obſerve, thar their _ Panegyricks upon 
the honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Commonwealth, re- 
preſent them rather as a ſort of rude unpoliſh'd Morrtals, than 
as Perſons eminent for any noble Endowments, 

$0 Fuvenal, Sat. 14. 


Saturabat glebula tals 

Patrem ipſum turbamg; caſ.e ; qua feta jacebat 
Uxor, & infantes ludebant quatuor, nnus 

Vernula, tres domini : Sed magns fratribus horum 
A ſcrobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cana 

Amplior, 69 grandes fumabant pultibus olle. 


This little Spot of Earth, well rill'd, 

A numerous Family with Plenty fill'd. 

The good old Man and thrifty Houſewife ſpent 
Their Days in Peace, and fatten'd with content ; 
Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee 

A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. 
The Men were fathion'd in a larger Mould - 

The Women fit for labour, Big and Bold. 

Gygantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 

. To rheir huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 

» ol Fell ro with eager joy on homely Food, 

ce And their large Veins bear ſtrong with wholſom Blood. 

(Mr. John Dryden Turns 


But the account which Perſius gives us of Titus Quintius, thc 
ſton old Country Dictator, hath ſomething more of ridiculous in it. 


Unde Remus, ſulceq; terens Dentalia Quinti, 
ane Quem trepida ante boves Diftatorem induit uxor ; 
nt Et tua aratra domum Liclor tulit (d) ———— 


_—— 


(d) Perſ, Sat. 1. 
Where 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 

Whoſe ſhining Plow-ſhare was in Furrows worn, 

Mer by his trembling Wife returning home, 

And ruftically toy'd as Chief of Rome . 

She wip'd the Swear from the Dictator's Brow ; 

And o'er his back his Robedid rudely throw ; 

The Lictors bore in State their Lord's Triumphant Plough, 


We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Character ar 
Commendation ; and conclude with the ingenious Mr. St. Eur. 
mont, That the excellent Citizens liv'd among the ancient Re 
mans, and the moſt accompliſh'd Generals among the latrer (e), 


(e) Refle&. upon the Genius of the Rom, Peop. Cap. 4. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, ec. Of the Potiti 


and Pinarii ; and of the Arval Brothers, 


T HE Places of Worthip having been already deſcrib'd, th 
chief Subjects thar ſtill remain relating ro Religion, ar: 
the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and the Feſtivals : For ic would be 
very needleſs and imperrtineut to enter into aDiſquifition about the 
Deities, a matter rhar, having its very ————_ in Fidtion, 
is involv'd in ſo many endleſs Stories, and yer has employ'd (+ 
veral Pens to explain it. 
Luperci.) The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the Ls 
erci, ſacred ro Pan the God of the Country, and particularly 
of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deiry they at- 
tended on, call'd in Greek Auzai&r ; probably from AUxG; a Woll, 
in Latin Lupus ; becauſe the chief Employment of Pan, was the 
driving away fuch Beaſts from the Sheep rhat he 
Lupercalia. protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch oblerve, 
appears to have been a Feaſt of Purification, bc- 
ing ſolemniz'd on the Dies Nefaſt/, or Non-Courr-days of the 
Month February, which derives its Name from Februo to ptr 
rife: 
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rife : And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently calld 
Februaca (a). 

| The Ceremony was very fingular and ſtrange. 

Inthe firſt place, there was a Sacrifice kill'd of Goars and a 
Dog : Then Two Children, Noblemens Sons. being brought 
thither, ſome of the Luperci ſtain'd their Foreheads with the 
bloody Knife, while others wip'd ir off with Locks of Wooll 
dippd in Milk : The Boys muſt always laugh after their Fore- 
heads have been wip'd : This done, having cur the Goars Skins 
into Thongs, they run about the Streets all naked bur heir 
middle, and laſh all rhar they meer in their Procetſion. The 
young Women never take any care to avoid the Strokes, but ras 
ther offer themſelves of their own accord, fanſying them, to be 

rear Helpers of Conception and Delivery (b). They run naked, 
——_; Pan is always painred ſo. They facrificd a Goar, be» 
cauſe the ſame Deiry was ſuppos'd to have Goat's Feer ; which 
gave occaſion to his common Epither of Capripes. As for the 
Dog thar we meer with in the Sacrifice, 'twas addedas a neceſ- 
ſary Companion of a Shepherd, and becauſe of rhe natural An» 
tipathy berween them and Wolves. 

Some have fanfied with Plutarch, that theſe Lupercalia were 
inſtituted in Honour of rhe Wolf that preſferv'd Romulus and 
Remus. Others carry their Original much higher, and rell 
us, that they were brought into Italy by Evander, before the 
time of /AEncgs. | 

There were Two Companies of the Luperci, the Fabiani and 
Ouinfiliani ; one for Romulus, the other for Remus : They took 
their Names from Fabius and Quin#ilius, rwo of their Ma- 
ſters or Chiet Prieſts (c). Dion Caſſius rells us, that a third ſort of 
Prieſts, deſfign'd for the Celebration of the Lupercalia, were ins 
ſtirured by rhe Senate ro the Honour of Fulius Ceſar (4d). 

Suetonius (e) reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites 
and Ceremonies reſtor'd by Auguſtus : And Onuph. Panvinius a(- 
ſures us they continu'd in+Rome 'rill the time of the Emperonr 
Anaſtaſius. 5 

2, Potitiz and Pinarii.] The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
Antiquiry with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
lame Author, upon the following account. 

After the killing of Cacus, a Gyant that had ftole ſome of 
Hercules his Carrle away, the Boory that he brought through Ita- 


(a) Plutach in Remwl. (6) Ibid. (c) Sext, Pom. Feſtus: & Ovid. Fait, (4) Lib. 44- 
(e/ In Augaf. cap. 31» 
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ly from Spain ; the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Cow, 
try, gathering in great Flocks abour the Stranger, at laſt brougy 
him before Evander. The King, after Examinarion, finding himy 
be in all reſpects the ſame Perſon that,his Mother, rhe Prophets 
Carmenta, had told him ſhould come into Italy, and be afterwarg 
a God, immediately erected an Altar ro his Honour, and 
fer'd fot a Sacrifice a young Bullock that had never 'bore th 
Yoak ; ordaining, that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated i 
a ſolemn manner every Year. The performance of theſe Ritz 
he commitred to the care of the Potitis and Pinarii, rwo o 
the nobleſt Families, and of beft repute in thoſe parts. Ther 

oes a Story, that the Pinariz happening to come too late to the 
Qccrifice, ſo as to loſe their ſhare in the Entrails, they were, 
way of puniſhment, debarr'd froin ever taſting them for the 
furure : And hence ſome derive their Name from 6ve, hunge, 
Bur this I rake to be bur a xrifling Fancy ; for we . may as wel 
derive Potitii from Potiri, nn they enjoy'd the Entrails, x 
Pinarii from are, becauſe they wanted them. 

We meect with ſomething very remarkable of the Potirii in Li 
oy (f), and Valerius Maximus (g ). 

Thar when, upon application made ro Appius Claudius the 
Cenſor, they got leave to have their Hereditary Miniftry di 
charg'd by Servants , in the Compaſs of one Year the whale 
Family was entirely extinct, tho' no leſs than Thirry of then 
were luſty young Men. And Appius Claudius loſt his Eyes as4 
Judgmenr for his part in the Offence. 

Acca Laurentia, Romulus his Nurſe, had a cuftom once 1 
Year to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: 
Her Twelve Sons affiſting her always in the Solemnity. Ar li 
ſhe had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons ; when Romulu, 
ro ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpect, offer'd himſelf ro fill up the 
number in his Room, and gave the Company the Name «f 
Fratres Arvales. This Order was in great repute at Rome ; they 
held the Dignity always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon 
account of impriſonment, baniſhment'or any other Accident (6). 
They wore on their Heads, art the rime of the Solemnity, Crowns 
made of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Laurentia at firſt 
preſented Romulus with ſuch an one (;). Some will have it, that 
tr was their Buſineſs to take care of the Boundaries, and the di- 
vitons of Lands, and to decide all Controverſics that might hap 


o' Lib. &. (g) Lib. &, cap. 1+ (4) Plin, lib. 127, cap. 2, (5) Pempen, Lan & 
$ 45676644 
Pa 
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pen about rhem. Others make a different Order, inſtiruted for 
char purpoſe, and call'd Sodales Arvales, on the ſame account as 


the Fratres Arvales. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Augurs, Auguries, &c. 


HE invention of Soorhſaying is generally attributed to the 
Chaldeans; from them the Arr pals'd rothe Grecians ; the Gre- 
cians deliver'd it ro the Tuſcans, and rhey to the Latins and the 
komans. The Name of the Augurs'is deriv'd by ſome, ab avium 
geſtu ; by others, ab avium garritu : Either from rhe Motion and 
Actions, or from the Chirping and Charrering of Birds. Romulus 
was himſelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art (4), and there« 
fore as he divided his Ciry into Three Tribes, ſo he conſtituted 
Three Anugurs, One for every Tribe. There was a fourth ad- 
ded ſome time after, probably by Serwus Tullius, who encreas'd 
the Tribes to that number. Theſe Four being all choſen our 
of rhe Patricis or Nobility ; in the Year of the Ciry 454 the 
Tribunes of the People, with much difficulry procur'd an Order, 
thar Five Perſons, ro be elected our of the Commons, ſhould be 
added ro the College (b). Afterwards Syl/a the Di&ator, A. U. 
C. 671. made the number up Fifteen (c). The eldeſt of theſe 
had the command of the ret, and was honour'd with the Title 
of Magiſter Collegii (4). ; 
Their "fn was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodi- 
gieP &c. And to tell whether any Action ſhould be forrunare or 
prejudicial ro any particular Perſons, or ro the whole Common- 
wealch. Upon this account they very often occaſion'd the dif- 
placing of Magiſtrates, the deferring of Publick Aſſemblies, &c. 
when ever the Omens prov'd unlucky. 
There are Five ſorts of Auguries mention'd in Authors. 
1. From the Appearances in Heaven, as Thunder, Lightning, 
Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, Whe- 
ther ir came from the Right or the Letr, (the Left in this and 


(a) Platarch in Rom. (6) Livy, lib. 10. (c) Florus Epitom, Liv. lib. 8g. J(d) Alters 
ab Alex. lib. 5. cap. 19, 
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all other Obſervations being repured Fortunate, the Right the 
contrary : } Whether the number of Stroaks were even or 
odd, &c. Only-the Maſter of the College could take this fort 
of Augury (e). 

2. From Birds ; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of 4- 
v1 and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations 
from their chatrering or ſinging, others from their flying. The 
former they call'd Oſcines, the latter Preperes. Of the firſt ſor: 
were Crows, Pics, Owls, &c. Of the other, Eagles, Vultures, 
Buzzards, and the like. 

For the taking of both theſe fort of Auguries, the Obſerver 
ſtood upon a Tower with his Head cover'd in a Gown peculiar 
to his Offfice, call'd La, and turning his Face toward the 
Eaſt, miark'd our the Heavens into Four Templa, or Quarters, 
with his Lizuus, a ſhort ſtraight Rod, only a little rurning in ar 
one cnd : This done, he ſtaid waiting for the Omen ; which 
never ſignified any thing, unleſs confirm'd by another of the ſame 
ſort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Pen for this purpoſe. The 
manner of divining from them was as follows : Berimes in the 
Morning the Augur that was tro make the Obſervation, call'd 
from hence Pullarins, (tho' perhaps the Keeper of the Chickens 
had rather that Name, ) in the firſt place commanding a gene- 
ral Sitence, order'd the Pen to be open'd, and threw down a 
handful of Crumbs or Corn. If the Chickers did not immedi- 
ately run fluttering ro the Mear ; if they ſcatrer'd it with their 
Wings ; if they went by without raking norice of it, or if they 
flew away, the Omen was reckon'd unfortunate, and to por- 
rend nothing but danger or miſchance : Burt if they leap'd pre- 
ſently our of the Pen and fell to ſo greedily as to ler ſome of 
their Meat drop out of their Mouths upon the Pavement, there 
was all the aſſurance in the World of Happineſs and Succels F). 
This Awgury was call'd T1 —_ quaſi Terri-pavium, from ftri- 
king the Earth : The old Word pavrre ſignifying as much as Fe- 
rire. We meer with Tripudium Solliſtimum, and Tripudium S0- 
niv7um in Feſtus, both deriv'd from the Crumbs falling ro the 
Ground. 

4. From Beaſts. Theſe, as Rofinus reckons them up, were 
Wolves, Foxes, Goats, Heiters, Afes, Rams, Hares, Weceſels, 
and Mice. The general Obſervations abour them were, Whether 
they appear'd in a ſtrange place, or crofs'd rhe way ; or, whether 
rkoy run to the Right or the Lefr, Ec. 

(s/ Aiex. ab AX. lib, 5. Gaps 1g. (f/ Ldein, lib. i. cap. 29. : 


5, The 
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5. The laſt ſort of Divination was from what they call'd Dirce, 
or unuſual Accidents ro any Perſon or Place : As — 
Srumbling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the fal- 
ling of Salt upon the Table, rhe ſpilling of Wine upon ones 
Clothes, the meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Birch with Pup- 
, &c. 

We may obſerve, that tho' any Augur might rake an Obſer- 
vation, yet the judging of the Omen was letrt ro the decifion of 
; the whole College (g). 

Cicero hath ſufficiently expos'd theſe Auguries, eſpecially that 
on about the Chickens, in his Econd Book of Divination. 


” (g) Alex, ab Alex. lib. 1. cap. 29. 


c +  & % 4 . 
Of the Haruſpices and Pontifices, 


* I HE Haruſpices had this Name ab ars aſpiciends, from 
looking upon the Altars ; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were 

calld Extiſpices : They owe their Original ro Romulus, who 
, borrow'd the Inſtitution from the Tuſcans. The Tuſcans receiv'd 
| it, as the general Tradition goes, from a Boy that they plough'd 
| up caſually out of the Ground, who oblig'd them with a diſ- 
covery of all che Myſteries belonging to this Arr (a), Ar firſt on- 
ly the Natives of Tuſcany exercis'd this Office art ”= : and 
therefore the Senate made an Order, Thar Twelve of rhe Sons 
of the principal Ngbliry ſhould be ſent into that Country ro be 
inſtructed in the Rires and Ceremonies of their Religion, of 
which this Secret was a chief part (b). The buſineſs of x Haru- 
ſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer'd in Sacrifice, and by 
them ro divine the feel of any Enterprize. They took their 
Obſervarions from Four Appearances. 

1. From the Beaſts before they were cur up. 

2. From the Entrails of thoſe Beaſts after they were cut up. 

3) From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning. 

4. From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wine 
and Water that they.us'd in the Sacrifice. 


(a) Crucera de Drumat. lib, 2. (b) 1dem, de _ lib. x. 
3 
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In the Beaſts, before they were cut up, they took notice 
Whether they were forc'd ro be dragg'd ro the Altar ; Whether 
they gor looſe out of the Leader's Hands; Whether they eſcap'd the 
the ſtroke, or bounded up, and roar'd very loud when they re 
ceivdir ; Whether they dicd with a great deal of difficulty, 
all which, with ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate; 
Or whether, on the other fide, they follow'd the Leader with 
out Compultfion ; receiv'd the Blow withour ſtruggling and re 
' fiſtance ; Whether they died cafily, and ſent our a great quantity 
of Blood, which gave the like affurance of a proiperous event. 

In the Beaſt, when cur up, they oblerv'd- the colour of the 
parts, and whether any were wanting. A double Liver wg 
counted highly unfortunate : A lirtle, or a lean Heart was alway 
unlacky : If the Heart was wholly mifling, nothing could b 
thought more fatal and dreadful ; as it happen'd in 'Two Oxen 
rogether, offer'd by Fulius Ceſar a little before his Murder ;-if 
the Entrails fell our of the Prjeſts Hands ; if they. were dawb\ 
more than ordinary with Blood ; if rhey were of a pale livid 
lour, they portendcd ſudden danger and ruin, 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, ir furniſh'd them with a good 
Omen if it garher'd up violemly, and preſently conſum'd the 
Sacrifice : If ir was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without any 
mixture of Smoak, and not diſcolour'd with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quict and calm, nor ſparkling or crackling, but run 
up directly in the ſhape of a Pyramid. On the contrary it 

ways portended Misforrunes, if ar firſt ir requir'd much pains 
to light it ; if ir did not burn uprighr, bur rowl'd into Circles, 
and left void ſpaces berween them ; if it did not preſently catch 
hold on rhe whole Sacrifice, bur Erepr up by degrees, from one 
parr to another ; ifit happen'd ro be ſpread about by the Wind, 
or = be pur our by ſudden Rain, or ro leave any parr uncon- 
ſum'd. . 

In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were ro ob- 
ſerve, whether rhey had their due quantity, their proper taſte, 
colour, and ſmell. &c. | 

There were ſeveral leffer Signs which ſupplied rhcm with 
Conzectures roo inlignificant ro be here mention'd. 

Mott of thele 1il Omens are hinted ar by F7rgi!, Georg. Þ 
, 486. 


Seps in Lonore Deim medio ſtars beſt ia ad aram, 
Lanca dum nice circumdatur infula vii; 
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Inter cunFantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros. 
Aut ſi quam ferro mattaverat ante Sacerdos : 
Inde neque impoſitis ardent altaria fibris, 
Nec reſponſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates : 
Ac vix ſuppyſiti tinguntur Sanguine cultrz, 
Summagque jejuna ſanie infuſcatur arena. 


. 

The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs'd, 

Trimm'd with white Ribbons. and with Garlands dreſs'd, 

Sunk of himſelf wirhout the Gods command, 

Preventing the flow Sacrificer's Hand : 

Or, by the Holy Butcher if he fell, 

Th' inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fare foretell : 

Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, 

But clouds of ſmouldring Smoak forbad the Sacrifice, 

Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 

Or the black Poyſon ſtain'd rhe ſartly Floor. | 

(Mr. Dryden; 

There are bur Two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Pontifices, and both very uncertain ; either from Pons 
and facere ; becauſe rhey firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome, 
and had the care of its repair ; or from Poſſe and facere ; 
where facere muſt be interprered ro fignifie the ſame as Of- 
ferre and Sacrificare, The firſt of thele is the moſt receiv'd 
Opinion ; and yer Plutarch himſelf hath call'd ir abſurd (). 
Ar the firſt Inſticurion of them by Numa, the number was con- 
fin'd ro Four, who were conſtantly choſe our of the Nobiliry, 
'till the Year of the Ciry 454, when Five more were order'd to 
be added our of the Commons, art the ſame rime as the Augrurs 
receiv'd the like Addition. And as the Augrrs had a College, fo 
the Pontifices too were ſettled in ſuch a Body. And as Syla af- 
terwards added Seven Augurs, ſo he added as many Pontifices 
to the College : The firſt Eight bearing the Name of Pontifices 
M1jores, the other of Minores. 

The Office of the Pontifices, was to give Judgment in all 
Caules relaring to Religion; to enquire into the Lives and 
Manners of the Inferiour Prieſts, and to puniſh them if they ſaw 
occaſion ; to preſcribe Rules for Publick Worſhip ; to regulate 
the Feaſts, Sacrifices, and all other Sacred Inſtirurions. Tulby, in 
his Orarion to them for his Houſe, tells them, That the Ho- 
nour and (afery of the Common-wealth, rhe Liberry of the 


C———_ 


(c) In Numa, - 


F 4 People, 
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People, the Houſes and Fortunes of the Citizens, and the y 
Gods themſelves were all entruſted ro their tare, and depend 
wholly on their Wiſdom and Management. * 

The Maſter or Superintendent of the Pontifices was one & 
the moſt honourable Officers in- the Common-wealth. Num, 
when he inſtirured the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with thi 
Dignity, as Plutarch informs us ; gho' Livy attributes it to ans 
ther Perſon of the ſame Name. F-ſtus his definition of thi 
great Prieſt is, Fudex atq; Arbiter rerum humanarum Divinarum, 
The Judge and Arbitrator of Divine and Humane Aﬀairs, Up. 
on this account all the Emperours, after the Example of Juli 
Ceſar and Auguſtus, either actually took upon them the Of. 
fice, or at leaſt usd the Name. And even the Chriſtian Empe. 
rours for ſome time, retain'd this in the ordinary enumeration of 
their Titles ; 'till the time of Gratian, who (as we learn from 
Fozimu (d) abſolutely refus'd ir. 

Polydore Virgil (e) docs not queſtion but this was an in- 
fallible Omen of the Authoriry which the Biſhop of Rene 
enjoys to this Day, under the ſame Name of Pontifex Mi 
ximus. 

(d) Hiftor. lib. 4+. (e) De rerum Invent. lib. 14. cap. 14. 


— ————— 


CHAP YV. 


Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, - Salit, and 
Feciales. 


HE Name of the F/amines is not much elearer than the 

former. Putarch makes it a corruption of Pilamines from 
Pilens, a ſort of Cap proper ro the Order. Varro, Feſtus and 
Servius Will have it a contraction of Filamines, from Fiium ; 
2nd tell us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, 
they rook up a lighter fort of wear, only birding a parcel of 
Thread about their Heads. Others derive the Word from 
Flamms, or F|:mmeum, a fort of Turban, which they make them 
to have worn ; tho' this generally fignifics a Woman's Veil. Re- 
ſinus declares for the ſecond of theſe Opinions. Polydore I argil 
hath given his Judgment in favour of the third /a/. 


——————_— C— 
<2 — OS" .o. RIOTS SO eR— 


Numa 


(6) Ds been. tit. be 4. Cys $4 
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V Numa at firſt diſcharg'd ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf, 
ud and defign'd thar all his Succeflors ſhould do the like : Bur be- 
cauſe he thoughr the greareſt part of them would partake more of 
e ff Romulus his Genius than his own ; and being engag'd in War- 
me WY like Enterprizes, might incapacirate themſelves for this Function, 
th WW he inftitured theſe Flamines to take care of the ſame Services, as 
n-W by right belong'd to the Kings (5). EAT 
this The only Three conftitured ar firſt, were Flamen Dialis, Mar- 
tialis, and Quirinalis. The firſt was Sacred to Fupiter ; and a 
Up WW Perſon of the higheſt Aurhoriry in the Common-wealth : He was 
is WF oblig'd ro obſerve ſeveral ſuperſtirious Reſtraints, as well as ho- 
Of. nour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers ; 
pe- MW which are reckon'd up at large by Gellins (c). The ſame Au- 
16d MW thor tells us, Thar the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of 
on W Flaminica, and was intruſted with the care of ſeveral Ceremo- 
nies peculiaf to her place. ' 
In- he other Two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority ; 
m W ordain'd to inſpect the Rires of Mars and Romulus. All Three 
ls W where choſe our of the Nobility. Several Prieſts of the ſame 
Order, tho' of inferiour Power and Dignity, were added in la- 
ter times ; the whole number being generally computed at Fif- 
teen. Yer Feneſte/la (or the Author under his Name) aſſures 
us from Varro, Thar the old Romans had a particular Flamen for 
every Deity they worſhipp'd*(4). 

Tho' the Flamen Dialis diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duties 
hat properly belong'd to the Kings ; yer we meet with another 
F Officer of greater fathority, who ſeems to have been purely 
defign'd for that Employment : And this wasthe Rex Sacrificulus, 
or Sacrorum. Dionyſius gives us the Original of this Inſtirution 
as follows : Becauſe the Kings had in a great many reſpets been 
very ſerviceable to the State, the Eſtabliſhers of the Common-wealth 
thought it very proper to keep always the Name of King in the City, 
Upon this account they order'd the Augurs and Pontifices to chooſe 
out a fit Perſon, who ſhould engage never to have the leaſt hand in 
Civil Aﬀairs, but devote himſelf wholly to the care of the publick 
Worſhip and Ceremonies of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacro- 
rum (e), And Livy informs us, That the Office of Rex Sacro- 
mm was therefore made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, 
for fear that the Name of King, which had been formerly ſo 
odious to the People, might, for all rhis reſtraint, be ſtill in fome 
meaſure prejudicial to their Liberty (Ff). 


6b) Ly, Lb. i. (c) Noth. Att, lib, 19. Cap» 15. (4) De Sacerdatins Caps 5, (6) Arntig- 


Salii.] 
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lib, $, , Lvy, lib. 2, 
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Sali:,Y) The Original of the $./i; may be thus gather'd fr 


Plutarch. In the Eighth Year of Numa's Reign a terrible Pe 0 
lence, ſpreading it ſelf over Ira/y, among other places miſerab;M 
infeſted Rome. The Citizens were almcſt grown deſperate, whlliff E 


they were comforred on a ſudden by the report of a bram 
Targer, which (they ſay) fell inro Numa's Hands from Hex 
ven. ' The King was aflur'd by the Conference he maintain! 
with the Nymph Eperia and the Muſes, that the Target wg 
ſent from the Gods for the cure and ſafery of the Ciry ; andih;il 
was ſoon verified by the miraculous ceafing of the Sickneſs. T 
advis'd him too to make Eleven other Targets, fo like in ther 
Dimenſions and Form to the Original, that in caie there ſhould 
be a deſign of ſtcaling it away, the rrue mighr not be diſtin 
guiſh'd or known from thoſe which were counterfeitcd ; by which 
means it would be more difficult ro defear the Counſels of Fare 
in which it had been derermin'd, Thar, while this was preſery'd 
the Ciry ſhould prove happy and victorious. This difficut 
Work one Veturius Mamurius very luckily perform's, and made 
Eleven others that Numa himſelf could not know from the firſt 
They were work'd into an oval Form, with ſeveral Folds 
Plears cloſing one over another. They exactly firred the Elboy 
by their Figure ; and were thence call'd Ancylia, from Arwiy 
which ſignifies a crooked ſhape ; or from rhe Cubir, that pan 
of the Arm berween the Wrift and the Elbow, upon which they 
carried the Ancylia (p). For the keeping of theſe, Numa ih- 
ſtirured an Order of Prieſts, call'd $1, 4 S4liendo, from leay 
ing or dancing. They liv'd all in a Body, and composd # 
Cullege, conſiſting of the ſame number of Men as the Bucklers 
they preſerv'd. 'Fhe Three Seniors govern'd the reſt ; of whom 
the firſt had the Name of Preſul ; the {ſecond of ates ; and the 
other of Magiſter (þ)\. In the Month of March was thcir great 
Feaft, when they carried their Sacred Charge abour the City. Ar 
this Proceiſion they were habitcd in a ihort Scarler Caffock, ha- 
ving round them a broad Belt clasp'd wirh Braſs Buckles.On their 
Head they wore a ſort of Copper Helmer. In this manner they 
went on with a nimble Motion, keeping juſt meaſures with their 
Feer, and demonſtrating great Strengch and Agility, by the va- 
rious and handſom turns of their Body (z). They ſung all a- 
long a ſer of old Verſes call'd the Carmen Saliars ; the fir 
Form of which was-compos'd by Numa. They were lacred to 
Mars, (the Ancylia or Targets being parts of Armour) who from 


_———$ 


© Pintarch. in Num, (b) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 1. cap. 26+ (3) Platarch. in Num. 
them 
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them rook the Name of Saliſubſulus : And therefore upcn acccunt 
of the extraordinary noiſe and ſhaking that thcy made in their 
Dances, Catullus, to fi gnific a ſtrcng Bridge, bath us'd the * 


Phraſe, 


In quo vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunto (k). 


Tho' the Month of March (dedicated to that Ged) was the 
roper rime for carry ing the An:cy/ia abcur ; yer if at uy r1me 
2 juſt and lawful War had bcen proclaim'd by Order of the Se- 
nate, againſt any State or People, the Sali; were in a ſolemn 
manner, to move the Ancylia, as if by that means they rcuz'd 
Mars from his Seat, ard ſcnt h\m out to the zfliſtance of their 
Arms (1) WE | 

Tullus Heſtilius afterwards increas'd the College with Twelve 
more Salis, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Barrel with the 
Sabines. And therefore for diſtiricn's ſake, the Twelve firſt 
were generally call'd Salii Palatini, frem the Palatine Mcun- 
tain, whence they begun their Procefiion ; the others Saliz Col- 
lini or Agonenſes, from the £uirinal Hill, ſcmetimes call'd Mens 
Agonalis ; where they had a Chapel cn one of the highcſt Emi» 
nences of the Mountain (m). 

Alexander ab Alexandro hath obſerv'd, that the Entertairments 
of theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were exceeding coft- 
ly and magnificent, with all the variety of Muſick, Garlards, 
Perfumes, &c. (n). And therefore Horace vieth dapes Saliares (0) 
for delicate Meats, as he dces Pontificum cane (p) for great Re- 

lio's. 
alata] The Feciales Varro derives frem Fides. becauſe 
they had the care of the run Faith in Leagues ard Contracts. 
Others bring the Word 4 Fadere faciendo cn the ſame ac- 
count. Their Original in Italy was very ancient. Dicnyſius Ha- 
licarn, finds them among the Aborigines, under the Nzme of 
#od>3opor, libaminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in ſc- 
veral piaces. Numa firſt inſtituted the Order at Reme (q) con- 
fiſting of Twenty Perſons (r), choſe out of the eminenteſt Families 
in the City, and ſettled in a College. "Tis probable he rank'd 
them among the Officers of Religion, to procure them the were 
Deterence and' Authority, and ro make their Perſons more Sa- 
cred in the Common-wealth. 


(4) Carull. Cop. T7, (1) Alex. ab Alex, lib. 1. cap. 26. (m) Dienyſ. Halic. bh. 2 
(n) Gen Lier. lib. 1. cap. 26, (o) Lib. 1. Od. 37. (7) Lib. 1. Cd. 14. {g] Dr» 
mſ. Livy, (r) Alex, ab Alex, lib. 5. COP. 3» 

Their 
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Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controves 
relating ro War and Peace ; nor was it lawful on any ac 
to rake up Arms 'till they had declar'd all Means and Expediz 
rejected that might rend to an Accommodation. In caſe the} 
publick had ſuffer'd any Injury from a Foreign State,theydiſpas 
ed thele Feciales,who were properly Heralds,ro demand fatisfg 
on ; who, if they could procure no reſtiturion or juſt re 
calling the Gods ro witneſs againſt the People and Country,imy 
diately denounc'd War ; otherwiſe they confirm'd the Alliare 
thar had been formerly made, or engag'd in a new one (:). BI 
the Ceremonies us'd upon both theſe occaſions will fall more pr 

rly under another Head, *'Tis cnough ro obſerve here, th 
both the Aﬀairs were manag'd by theſe Officers, with the 
ſent of the Senate and Peoplc. 

As to the Pater Patratns, 'tis not eafie to derermine whethe 
he was a conſtant Officer, and the chief of them Fectales; 
whether he was not a Temporary Minifter, elected upon a 
count of making a Peace or denouncing War, which were bag 
done by him. Ryofinus makes him the conſtant Governour, 
Maſter of the Feciales (rt). Feneſtella, (or the Author under hy 
'Name) a diſtinſt Officer altogether (:). Pomponivs Letus () 
and Polydore Virgil (x) tell us, That he was only choſe by one 
the Fectales, our of their one Body, upon ſuch occations as we 
mention'd but now. The latter opinion may be defended by the 
Authority of Livy, who, in order ro the Treaty with the Albay, 
before the tripple Combar of rhe Horatii and Curiatii, makes one 
of the Feciates chuſe a Pater Patratus ro perform "that Cereme 
ny (»). The Perſon to be intruſted wich this Office muſt have 
been one who had a Father and a Son both alive ; and there 
fore Pater Patratus is no more than a perfecter tort of Father, a 
they imagin'd him to be, whoſe own Father was ſtill living after 
he himſelf had been a Father for ſome time. Perhaps too they 
might fanfic him to be the firreſt Judge in Afﬀairs of tuch Con- 

ſequence, who could ſee as well behind as before him (x). 

(s) Platarch in Num. (t) Lib. 3. cap. 2r. (u) De Sacerdot. Row, Cap. 6. (w) De 


Sacerdot. Rom. cap. 6. (x) De Invent, Rey, lib. 4. cap. 14. -(3) Lib. 1. cap. 24 
(2) Plutarch in Queſtion. Roman, 


\ 


| 
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EMAP. YL 
Of the Veſtals. 


HE Inſtitution of the Veſtal Virgins is generally atrributed 
to Numa ; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
deven in the time of Aneas. Bur perhaps Numa was the firſt 
vho ſerrled the Order and builr a Temple to the Goddeſs in 
wme (a). Their Office was to atrend upon the Rites of Veſta, the 
icf part (b) being the preſervation of the Holy Fire, which Nu- 
«, fanſying Fire to be the firſt Principle of all things, commit- 
ed ro their charge. Ovid rells us, That they underſtood nothing 
e but Fire by Veſta her ſelf. 


Nec tu aliud Veſtam qudm vivam intellige flammam (c). - 
ho ſometimes he makes her the ſame as the Earth, 


— Tellus Veſtaq; numen idem eſt (4). 
, 


Polydore Virgil reconciles the Two Names by obſerving, that 
Fire, or the natural heat by which all things are produc'd, is 
* Wiclos'd in the Earth (e).» 
They were oblig'd ro keep this Fire with all the care in the 
© W'Vorld;and if ir happen'd to go our,'rwas thought Impiery to lighr 
® Witat any common Flame, bur they made nr of the pure and 
« Wunpollured Rays of the Sun (f). Every Year on the firſt of March, 
7] Wvbether ir had gone our or no, they always lighted ir a-new (g). 
” Where were other Relicks and Holy Things under their Care, 
of which we have very uncertain Accounts ; particularly the 
ve Famous Palladium brought from Troy by Aneas ; for Ulyſſes and 
” [Piomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the other, which 
was kept with leſs care. _— 


(4) Faſt, 6, ver. 460. (e) Ds Invent, Bey. lib. 4. caÞ. 14. (f) Plutarch in Name 
' @ Ater. ab Alzx. lib. 5. cap. 12, Adacreb, Stpmrne!, lib. 1. cap. 12, 


& Dionyſus 


| 
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(a) Firgil. /Eneid, lib. 2. verſe 297, (6) Pluterch & Dionyſiuw, (c) Faſt. 6. ver. 291: | 
| 
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Dionyfius and Plutarch afſure us that Numa conſtituted « 
Four Virgins for this Service ; and that the ſame number ; 
main'd ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary is 
rainly miſtaken when he makes* the number increag'd 
Twenty (g). 

They were admitted into this Society between the Years | 
Six and Ten ; and were nor properly ſaid ro be ele&ed or cre 
red, bur Capte, taken ; the Pontifex Miximus tak ing her thay 
lik'd by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by force, fra 
her Parents (h). | 

The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were y 
vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtiry for the ſpace of Thirry Years. 
ficſt Ten they were only Novices, oblig'd to4earn the Cereny 
nies, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religin 
The next 'Ten Years they actually diſcharg'd the Sacerday 
Function ; and ſpent the remaining Ten in teaching a 
inſtructing others. After this Term was compleated, thy 
had liberty to leave the Order, and choſe any condition of lk 
that beſt ſuited with their Inclinations : Tho' this was counts 
unlucky, and therefore ſeldom pur in pra&tice. Upon Comm 
fion of any leſſer Faults, they were puniſh'd as the Pontife 
M:ximus (who had the care of them) thought fir. But if thy 
broke their Vow of Virginity they were conftantly burned + 
live in a place without the Ciry-Walls, allotted for that pecy 
liar uſe (5), and thence call'd Campus Yeeleratus, as Feſtus is 
forms us. 

But this ſevere Condition was recompenc'd with ſeveral Pr- 
vileges and Prerogatives. Whenever they went abroad the 
had the Faſces carried before them (k), a Conſul, or the Prev 
being oblig'd ro give them the way (/). And if in their wal 
they caſually lighred upon a Malefactor leading to execution, 
they had rhe favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juſtice 
provided they made Oath thar their meeting was purely accs 
dental, without any Contract or Deſign (m). 


(g) Alex. ab Alex. ibid. (L) A: Gel. lib- 1. cap 12. (i) Plutarch in Num. (4 thi. 
(b Alex. ab Alex. lib. $. cap. 12+, (1) Plmtarch, in Num. 
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SHA P. YE 


Of the Duumviri, Decemviri, and Quindecem- 
viri, the Keepers of the Sibylline Writings ; 
and of the Corybantes, or Prieſts of Cy- 
bele ; the Epulones, - and Sodales Tirii. 


HE firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on account of the 
Relicks they preſerv'd, owe their Original ro this occaſion. 

A ſtrange old Woman came once ro Tarquinius Superbus with 
Ninz Books ; which, ſhe (aid, were the Oracles of the $ibyls, and 
proffer'd to ſell them. Bur the King making ſome ſcruple abour 
the price, ſhe went away, and burnt Three of them ; and re- 
turning With the Six, ask'd the ſame Summ as before. Tarquiz 
only laugh'd ar the Humour : Upon which the old Woman 
left him once more ; and after ſhe had burnt Three others, came 
again with them that were lefr, bur till kept to* her old 
Terms. The King begun now ro wonder at her obſtinacy, and 
thinking there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the 
Buſineſs, ſent for the Augurs to conſult what was to be done. 
They, when their Divinations were perform'd, . ſoon acquainted 
him what a piece of Impiery he had been guilty of, by refu- 
fing a Treaſure ſent ro him from Heaven, and commanded him to 
give whatever ſhe demanded for the Books that remain'd. The 
Woman receiv'd her Money, and deliver'd the Writings ; and 
only charging them by all means to keep them Sacred, immedi= 


ately vaniſh'd. Two of the Nobility were preſently after choſe 


to be the Keepers of theſe Oracles, which were laid up with all 
imaginable care in the Capirol, ih a Cheſt under Ground. They 
could not be conſulted withour a ſpecial Order of the Senate, 
which was never granted, unleſs upon the receiving ſome nota- 
ble defear, upon the riſing of any confiderable Mutiny, or Se- 
dition in the State, or upon ſome other extraordinary occaſis 
on (a) ; ſeveral of which we meet with in Livy (6). 


(«) Dionyſ. Anirg lib. 4. (6) Particuluily Lib. 3. c2p. 20, Lib. 5s. Cap, I3- Lib. 7. 
cap. 28, Lib. 4. cap. 21. 
The 
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The number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, \ 
| ſeveral rimes alrer'd. The Duumviri con; 
They hid the common nu'd 'rill about the Year of the Ciry 3% 


Name of Duwumvur (De- ! : 
cemoiri, or Quindecomvin) WIR the Tribunes of the People prefer}; 


Sacris faciundie. 2 Law, that there ſhould be Ten Men 
lected for this Service, partour of the Ng 
b biliry, and part ont of rhe Commons. We meer with the Dy 


cemviri all along from hence 'till abour the time of $yla th 
Dictator, when the Quindecemviri occur : Which addirion of Fin 
Perſons may with very good reaſon, be attributed ro him, wh 
encreas'd ſo many of the other Orders. *Twere needleſs y 
u any farther account of the S:ibyls, than thar they are genend 
y agreed to have been Ten in number ; for which we haveth 
Authority of Varro ; tho” fome make them Nine, ſome Faw, 
ſome Three, and ſome only One (c). They all liv'd in differen 
Ages and Countries, were all Propherefſes ; and, if we beligy; 
the common Opinion, forerold the coming of our Saviour. & 
to the Writing, Dempſter tells us, 'rwas in Linen (4). Bur on 
would think the common Phraſe of Folia Sibylle us'd by Virgil 
Horace, and other credible Authors, ſhould argue, that they wra 
their Prophecies in Leaves of Trees ; eſpecially if we conſider the 
great Antiquity which is generally allow'd them, and are affur{ 
at the ſame time by Plny (e), that this was the oldeſt way 
writing. | » 13 
Solinus acquaints us, That theſe Books, which Tarquin bought, 
were burnt in the Conflagration of rhe Capitol, the Year betore 
S$yl!a's Dictatorſhip (f). Yer there were others of their in(pir4 
Writings , or at [eaſt Copics or Extracts of th&m, gather'd up 
in Greece and other parts, upon a {pecial ſearch made by Order 
of the Senate ; which were kept with the ſame Superſtition s 
the former, 'till about the time of Theodofius rhe Grear, when the 
greateſt part of tht Senate having embrac'd the Chriſtian Faith, 
ſuch Vanities begun to grow out of faſhion ; 'rill ar laſt Seil- 
cho burnt them all under Honorius ; For which he is fo (e 
verely cenſur'd by the noble Poet Rutilius in his ingenious Iti- 
nerary. 


Nec tantum Geticis graſſatus froditor army, 
Ante Sibyllinz fata cremavit Opis. 

Odimus Althzam conſumpti funere torrk ; 
Nyſzum crimen flere putantur aves. 


{c) Vid. Dempſter ad Ro(in. lib 2. cap. 24 (4, lod. (4) LW 33. cap. 11. (J/ Puyb. 
biſt, cap. 8. (8) Vide £imy/, Anriq, lib. 4+ ye 
' 


rt 
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At Stilicho eterni fatalia pignora libri, 
Et plenas voluit preciputare colus, 


Nor only R-mn Arms the Wretch betray'd 
To barbarous Foes ; before that curſed Deed, jo 
He burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. 

We hate Althea for the fatal Brand ;. 

When Ny/us fell, the weeping Birds complain'd : 

More cruel he than the revengeful Fair ; 

More cruel he than Ny/us's Murderer ; 

Whoſe impious Hands into the Flames have thrown , 
The heavenly Pledges of rhe Reman Crown, [ 
Unray'lling all the Doom that careful Fare had ſpun: 


Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none oftner 
inAurhors ; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conftiru- 
tion as the Prieſts of Cybele, We find them under the different 
Names of Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Idzi Dafyli; but can 
er ſcarce one tolerable Erymology of either. As for Cybele her- 
Zi he is generally taken for the Earth,and is the ſame with Rhea, 
Ops, Berecynthia, the Idean Mother, the Mother of the Gods, and the 
Great Goddeſs. She was invired and receiv'd into Rome , from 
Peſinus in Galatia, with great ſolemniry, upon Advice of the 
Siby/ine Oracles (hb). 

Bur ro recura to her Prieſts: We find lirtle of any certainty 
about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 
Phrygians ; and that in their ſolemn Procefſions rhey danced in Ar- 
mour,making a confus'd noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and Cymbals, 
howling all the while as if they were rad, and cuting themſelves 


as they went along. One would lirtle think that this was the 


Goddeſs who requir'd ſuch a facred Silence in her Myfteries, 
a8 Virgil (7) wou'd perſuade us the did. And the beft we* could 
loock ar the fight of rhis Bawling Retinue, is, that they were 
oing to ſettle a Swarm of Bees ; for which Service the ſame 
oet recommends the uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (4). 
But we can't have a better Relation of the original, and the 
manner of their ſtrange Solemniry, than whar Lucret:us hath given 


us in his Second Book : 


Hanc vari.e gentes antiquo more Sacrorum 
Ideam vacitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque caterves 
(4/2415 lib, 29. cap. 14. (5) /Encid. 3, (4) Georg. 4. 
G Dant 
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Dant Comites, quia primum ex llis finibus edunt 
Per terrarum Orbem frupes cepiſſe creart. 
Gallos attribuunt, quia numen qui violarint 
Matris, 65 imgrati genitoribus invents ſunt, 
Sipnificare volunt indignos eſſe putandos 

Iivam progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 
Tympana tenta tonant palmis & cymbala circum 
Concava, rauciſonoque minantur cornua cantu, 
Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mentes ; 
Telaque preportant violenti ſigna furoris, 
Ingratos animss, atque impia peftora volgi 
Conterrere metu que poſſunt numine dive. 


Hic armata manus (Curetas nomine Grait 
. Quos memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catervis 


Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant ſanguine fleti : 


Terrificas capitum quatientes numine criſt as. 
Difteos referunt Curetss : qui Fovis tllum 
Vagitum in Creta quondum occultaſſe feruntur, 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chored 
Armati in numerum pulſyrent eribus ara, 

Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
HEternumque daret matri ſub peRore vulnus. 


Concerning her fond Superſtition, frames 
A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand INames, 


And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames : 


Becauſe in Phrygia Corn ar firſt rook birth, 
And thence 'rwas ſcatrer'd o'er the other Earth. 


They Eunuch all her Prieſts ; from whence 'tis ſhown 


That they deſerve no Children of their own, 
Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpect, 

Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect ; 
Their Mothers whom they ſhould adore 


Amidft her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals bear, 
And the hoarſe Horns with ratling Notes do threar. . 
The Pipe with Phrygien Aires diſturbs their Souls, 


"Till reaſon overthrown mad Paſſion rules. 


They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 


To raiſe i'th' impious Rour religious Fear. 


'e 
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Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, 
Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, C 
Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadful Nod. 

Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Priefts who ſtrove 

To drown the tender Cries of Infant-Fove : 

By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 

And bear their Armour as they danc'd around, 

Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 


; - 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her pratling Joy *. (* Mr. Cech, 


But we muſt not omit a more Comical, rho' a ſhorter, account 
that we have of them in Fuvenal : 


Matriſque Deitm chorus intrat, © ingene 
Semivir obſc.eno facies reverenda minor1, 

Mollia qui rupta ſecuit genitalia teſta, 
Fampridem cut rauca cohors, cui tympana cedun# 
Plebeig=n—[), 


And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch art their Head, 
Abour the Streets a mad Proceflion led ; 
The venerable Guelding, large and high, 
Oer-looks the Herd of his inferiour Fry : 
His awkward Clergymen abour him prance, 
And beat their Timbrels to their myſtick Dance *. 
[* Mr Dryden, 


The Eprulones ar their firſt creation, Livy (m) aſſures us were only 
Three : Soon after, they were encreasd ro Seven z whence 
they are commonly call'd Septemviri Epulonum ; and. ſome 
report that Frulinus Ceſar, by adding Three more, chang'd 
them ro a Decemvirate. They had their Name from a Cus= 
tom which obtain'd among the Romans , to pacifie the Gods, 
by making a ſumptuous Feaſt in their Temples, ro which they 
dd, as it were; invite the Deities themſelves. Theſe Repalio's 
they call'd Epula, or Le#:ſternia ; the care of which belong'd to 
the Epulones. 

The Sodales Titi; are no-where menrion'd by Dionyſius or Livy : 
They ſeem to have been a Sociery of Religious Officers, cone 
cern'd in ſome parcs of D:vination. 


— 
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CHAP. VII 
Of the Roman Sacrifices, 


d | H E Word Sacrificinm more properly ſignifies the Thing of 
| fer'd, than the action of Offering. The rwo comma 
. Words to expreſs the former, were Vitima and Hoſtia ; whit 
though they are very often confounded, yer by the firſt Wort 
> m__y meant the greater ſort of Sacrifices, by the other 

e leſs. 

Tho' every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions, a * 
conſequently different ſorts of Sacrifices, in which the greatk 
part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted ; yer there were ſame i ' 
ſtanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obſerv'd in all. 

The Prieſt (and ſometimes the Perſon that gave the Vidm) 
went before in a white Garment free from all Spors and Figure; 
For Cicero tells us, thar White is the moſt acceprable Colour: 
the Gods ; I ſuppoſe becauſe it ſeems to denote Purity and Inae- 
Cence. 

The Beaſt to be ſacrific'd, if 'rwas of the larger ſor, usd 
be mark'd on the Horns with Gold ; if of the leſſer fort, it wa 
crown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the- Deity wa 
thought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was deſign. 
And beſides theſe, rhey wore the Infula and Vitre, a fort of white 
Fillers abour their Head. 

Before the Proceſſion, went a publick Crier, proclaiming Ax 
aze to the People, to give them notice that they ſhould forbexr 
Working, and attend art the Solemniry. The Pipers and Har- 
pers roo were the Forc-runners of the Show ; and whar rime they 
could ſpare from rheir Inftrumenrs, was ſpent in aflifting tbe Crier 
to admonith the People. The Sacrifice being brought ro the Al- 
tar, the Pricſt rook hold of the Altar with one Hand, and uſherd 
in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods ; mentioning F« 
nu and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they had 
acceſs to the reſt. During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer was 
ro command the ſtricteſt filence; for which 'the common exprel 


fion was, Favete linguis, a Phraſe us'd by Horace (a), Fuvenal (b), 


_ 


þ () Lib. 3. Od. 1. (b) Sat. 12, _ 
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Tibullus (c), &c. And the Piper br þ- all rhe while, to hinder 
the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe. * Afrer his Prayer, the Prieſt 
began the Sacrifice with whar they | call'd Immolatio (thongh by 
Synecdoche, the Word is often raken for rhe whole Ak of Sacrift- 
cing) the throwing ſome ſorr of Corn and Frankincenſe, roges 
ther with the Mola, 5.e. Bran or Meal mix'd with Salr, upon the 
Head of the Beaſt. In the nexrplace be ſprinkled Wine berween 
the Horns ; a Cuſtom very often "taker: norice of by the Poets : 
So Virgil : 


Toſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vacce media inter cornua fundit (4d), 


Ocer the white Heifer's Horns, the beauteous Queen 
' Holds the rich Plare, and pours the Wine berween. 


And Ovid more expreſly : 


' Rode caper vitem, tamen hinc, cim ſtabis ad aras, 
In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit (e). 


Go, wanton Goar, about the Vineyard browze 

On the young Shoots, and ſtop the riſing Juice ; nd 
You'll leave enough to pour berween your Horns, 

When for your ſake the hallow'd Altar burns. 


Bur before he pour'd the Wine on the Beaft,he pur the Plate to 
his own Mouth, and juſt touch'd it wirh his Lips, giving it to 
_ that ſtood near him to do the like. This they term'd Li- 
atio. 
In the next place he pluck'd off ſome of rhe rougheſt Hairs 
growing berween the Horns of the Beaſt, and rhrew them into 
the Fire, at the prima Libamina. 


Et ſummas capiens media inter cornua ſetas 
Iznibus imponit ſacrs, libamina prima (f). 


The briftling Hairs that on the Forehead grew, 
As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. 


And now turning himſelf ro the Eaſt, he only made a fort of 
crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead ro the Tail ; 


— —— 


() Lib, 2, Elegs 1 (4) /£16id. 4. v. 60, (4) wy t. (f End. 6.v. 246 
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and then deliver'd the Beaft to the publick Servants to kill. W. 
find theſe inferiour Officers under the ſeveral Names of Pope 
Agones, Cultrarii, and Vittimaris : Their Buſineſs , befides the 
kulling of the Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, ro bowel him, and 
to waſh rhe whole Body. Then the Aruſpex his Duty came iz 
place, ro ſearch the Entrails for good or bad Omens. Whey 
this was oyer, the Priefts had nothing elſe ro do, bur to lay why 
Parts they thought firteſt for the Gods upon the Alrars, an to 80 
and regale themſelves upon the reſt. See Alex. ab Alex. /ib, ,, 
cap. 17. 


a — 


FSAy, IK 
Of the Roman Jear. 


MW E meer with three accounts in uſe at ſeveral times among 

the Romans ; which owe their Original to Romulus, Numa, 
and Fulius Ceſar. Romulus divided his Year into Ten Months, 
which Plutarch would perfuade us had no certain or equal 
Term, bur confifted ſome of Twenty Days, ſome of Thirry five, 
and ſome of more (a). Bur he is generally allow'd to have ſetled 
the number of Days with a great deal more equality, allotting 
ro March, May, Quintilis, and Oftober, One and thirty Days: 
To April, Fune . Sextilis, November, and December , Thirty ; 
making up in all Three hundred and four Days (6) : 


Scilicet arma magis quam ſydera, Romule, nora ! 


Scalizer indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Re ' 


mans had ever any other account than by Twelve Months (c) : 
Bur 'ris probable that the Teſtimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Cen« 
forinus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius Ma- 
cer, and the counterfeir Feneſtelſa, which are all he produceth. 
As to the Names of Remulw's Months, the firft ro be fure was 
conſecrared ro Mars, the Father of the Srate. The next ro00 
may be ferch'd from Venus, the other Guardian and Parent of the 
Romans, if weadmir of the allufon berween rhe Word Aprilis, 


4 

(a) Plut, in Numa. (b) Macreb. $i':;rn. lib.1i. cap.12. Conſorin. de dic Nateli, cap.29, &c, 
(cs, Ls Emendat. ferqer. hit. 2. 
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and Apzzdfry, her Name in Greek : Though 'ris generally deriv'd 
from Aperio, to open, becauſe this is the chief of the Spring 
in which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (4). 
May he named fo from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according to 
Plutarch(e); though Macrobius makes the Maia, ro whom May 
was dedicated, the ſame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and diffe- 
rent from Mercury's Mother (f). Ovid brings it 4 Senibus, i. c. 
4 Myjoribus (g). Fune either comes from Fuventus, becauſe 
this is the youthful and gay part of the Year (þ); or elſe 
'tis a contraction of Funmnius, and dedicated ro the God- 
deſs Funo (i). The other Months he denominared as they ſtood 
in order: So Quintilis is no more than the Fifth Month, Sextlis 
than the Sixth ; and ſo on : But theſe rwo afterwards chang'd 
their Names to Fuly and Auguſt, in honour of Fulius Ceſar and 
his Succeſſor Augnſtus. Nero had afterwards call'd April, Nero- 

(k). Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in imiration of 
them, gave the Two Months, immediately following, rhe Names 
of Germanicus and Domitianus 3; but he being lain, they recover'd 
their old Denominarions (/). 

Numa was 2 little berter acquainted with the Celeſtial Mori- 
ons than his Predeceſſor ; and therefore undertaking to reform 
the Kalendar, in the firſt place he added the Two Months of Fa- 
mary and February ; the firſt of which he dedicated ro the God 
Janus ; the other took irs Name from Februo, to purifie, becauſe 
the Feaſts of Purification were celebrated in that Month (m). To 
compole theſe Two Months, he pur Fifry Days to the old Three 
hundred and four, to. make them aniwer the Courſe of rhe 
Moon ; and then rook: Six more from the Six Months that had 
even Days, adding One odd day more than he ought to have 
done, meerly ought of Superſtition, and ro make the number for- 
tunate. However, he could ger but Eight and rwenty Days 
for February ; and therefore that Month was always counted un- 
lucky (n). Beſides this, he obſerv'd the difference berween the 
Solar and the Lunar Courſe ro be Eleven Days ; and to remedy 
the inequality, he doubled thoſe Days ; and afrer every rwo 
Yeats, added an inrerſtitial Month ro follow February, which 
Plutarch calls in one place Mercidinus (0), and in another Mzrci- 
donius (p). Bur the care of this Intercalation being lefr ro the 
Prieſts, they clapp'd in, or left our, the Month whenever they 
pleas'd, as they fanfied lucky, or unlucky ; and ſo made ſuch 


(d) Plut. in Num, Macrobine Sat. lib. t. cap. 12. (4) In Num. (f) Sar.lib. r. cap. 12* 
(8) Faſt.r. v.41. (6) Plut. in Num. (i) Macrob, ubi ſupra. (k) Swet in Ner.cap 5 5.{1) Plat, in 
Num. (m) bid. (n) Cenſorin, de die Natali, cap. 20. (6) In Nam. (p) In Jul. Cel. 
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mad work, that the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice were 
remov'd by little and litrle, 'uill at laſt rhey came ro be kept at; 
Seaſon-quite-contrary to what they had been formerly (). 

Fulius Ceſar was the firſt -that underrook ro remedy this diſor. 
der ; andtothis purpoſe he call'd in the beſt Philoſophers and Mz 
themaricians of his time, roſertle the point. In order to bring. 
ing matters righr, he was forc'd. ro make one confus'd Year of 
Fifteen Months , and Four hundred forty five Days; bur to pre 
ſerve adue Regulation for the furure, he quire rcok away the I 
tercalary Month ; and adding Ten Days to Numi's Three hun 
dred fifty five, equall'd them ro the Courſe of the Sun, except 
Six odd Hours. The Ten Days he diftribured among thole 
Seven Months that had before but Nine and rwenty ; and as for 
the Six Hours, he order'd them ro be ler alone "till rhey made up 
a whole Day ; and ro every Fourth Year he pur in the fame 
place where the Month us'd to be inſcr:ed bcjore (r) ; and that 
was juſt Five Days before the end of February , or next befhre 
the Sixth of the Calends of Ma1cb. For this reaſon, the ſuper- 
rumerary Day had the Name of Dies bifſ-xtu; ; and thence the 
Leap-Year came to be call'd Annns B:jſextlis, 

Bur the Prieſts, who had been the Authors of the old Confu- 
fion, commirted as great a Blunder in the New Compuration, 
by interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every Fourth 
Year, inſtead of the End ; till Avzr/tus Cxfur brought it into 
the Right Courſe again (s), in which ir hath continu'd ever ſince, 
and is follow'd by a great parr of Eur-p2 ar this day. 

Yer becauſe there wanted Eleven Minures in the Six odd Hours 
of Fulius's Year, the /£9quinoxes and So!{iices lofing tomething con- 
tinually, were found, . about rhe Year i582. to have run back 
Ten whole Days : For which reaſon, Pope Gregory at thar time 
undertook a New Reformation of rhc Kalendar, cutring off Ten 
Days ro bring them ro rheir proper places. This Account they 
call rhe Gregor:zn, or New Stile, which 1s obicry'd too in many 
parts of Enrope. 


(3) In Jl. Cs, () Cenſorin, cap. 29. f{) Marreh Sato lil. r, cap 14. Sucton. in Avgeſt, 
Cap. 31, 
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CHAP.-X 
The Diſtn&:ion of the Roman Days. 


WW H E N Numa divided the Year into Twelve Months, he 
made a diſtinCtion roo in the Days, ranking them in theſe 
three Orders: Dies Feſti, Profeſti, and Intercifi. 

The firſt ſort was conſecrated to the Gods. 

The ſecond allorred for rhe Civil Buſineſs of Men. 

The third divided berween ſacred and ordinary Employ- 

ments. 

The Dies feſti were ſer a-part for the Celebration of theſe Four 
Solemnities : Sacrificia, Epule, Ludi, and Ferie. 

Sacrificia, were no more than publick Sacrifices ro the 
Gods. 

Epul.e, were a ſort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of the 
Deities. 

Ludi , were publick Sports inſtituted with the ſame. De- 
fign. 

"OK were either publick or private. 

The Publick were of four ſorts : Seative, Conceptive, Impera+ 
tive, and Nundine. 

Ferie Stative, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole Ciry, 
$ccording to the ſer time mark'd in the dar for their Obſer- 
ration. 

Ferie Conceptive, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts, 
_—_— annually to be celebrated upon what Days they 
- pleas'd, 

; Ferie Imperative, were ſuch as the Conſuls, Prztors, or Di- 
Qarors, inſtituted by virrue of their own Authority, and comman=- 
ded to be obſerv'd upon ſolemn Occafions, as the gaining of & 
Vittory, and the like. 

Nundine, were Days ſer apart for the concourſe of the People 
out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe their 
Commodities to ſale, the ſame as our greater Markets or Fairs. 
They had the Name of Nundine, becauſe they were kept every 
Ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (a). 


(4) Faſt. I. V. $4+ 
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Ferie private, were Holydays obſerv'd by particular Peri, 
- _ upon ſeveral Accounts ; as Birth-days, Funerals, a 
the like. 

"Thus much for the Dies Feſt:. | 

The Profeſti, were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperen dini, Stati, wy 
Preliares, . 

Dies Fafti, were the ſame as our Court-days ; upon which j 
was lawful for the Pretor to fit in mo and conſequenth 
Fari tria verba, to (ay the Three ſolemn Words, Do, Dico, Add. 
co, I give Laws, declare Right, and adjudge Loſſes. All other 
Days, (except the intercifi) were call'd Nefaſti ; becauſe 'rwy 
not lawful to ſay thoſe Three Words upon them. Bur we may 
obſerve from a Phraſe of Horace (b), that Dies nefaſtus ſignifies 
an unlucky Day, as well as a Non-Court-day. 

Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or publick 


— of rhe People were held upon : Or, as Ovid til 
them : 


Pp: 


"RES... | 


Quo populum jus eſt includere ſepts (c). 


Days when the People are ſhur up to vore. 
Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had bee 
ſu'd mighr give Bail. 

Dies Stats, were Days appointed for the deciſion of any Cauſe 
between a Roman and a Foreigner. 

Dies Preliares, were ſuch Days as they thought it lawful to 
engage in any Action of Hoſtiliry upon. ; 

If we make a Divifion of the Roman Days into Forrunal 
and Unfortunate ; Dies Poſtriduani, or the next Day after the 

nds, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon'd of the latter 
forr ; and therefore had the Namie of dies atr:. 

A. Gellius gives us the reaſon of this Obvlervation from Ver- 
rins Flaccws, nſe they had raken notice for ſeveral Ages, that 
thoſe Days had prov'd unlucky to the State in the loſs of Battels, 
Towns, and other Caſualries (4d). 

He tells us in the [ſame place, That the Day before the fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfortu- 
nate; but he does not know for what reaſon, unleſs that he 
finds the great overthrow at Carne to have happen'd on ſuch 
« Day. 
$) Lib, 2, Od. 13, - (s) Faft. x. verſ. 53, (4) Nv. Attic. Wh. 5. cap. t7, 
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GRAFT At 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and [des. 


T HE way that the Romans usd to reckon the Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romu- 
ks begun his Months always upon the firſt day of the new 
Moon, and was follow'd in this by the Authors of the other ac- 
counts to avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. There- 
fore every new Moon, one of the inferiour Prieſts us'd ro afſemble 
the People in the Capitol; and call over as many Days as there 
were berween that and the Nones : And ſo from the old Word 
Calo, or the Greek xaa, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
Name of Kalend.e, Bur we muſt remember, thar this cuſtom of 
eling the Days continu'd no longer than the Year of the Ciry 
450, when C. Flavius the Curule Zdile, order'd the Fafti, or Ka- 
lendar, to be ſer up in' publick Places, that every Body might 
know => difference of times, and the rerurn of the Fefti- 
nals (a). 

The Nones were o call'd becauſe they reckon'd Nine Days 
from them to the Ides. 

The Ides were generally abour the middle of the Month, and 
then we may derive the Word from iduare, an obſolere Verb, fig- 
alying ro divide, 

he Kalends were always fixt to the firſt day of every Month ; 
but the Nones and the Ides in Four Months were on diflctenr 
Days than in the other Eight. For March, May, Fuly, and O&0- 
ber had Six Nones a-piece, the other only Four. Therefore in 
the firſt the Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th ; in the 
kſt, the Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 13th. 

In reckoning theſe they always went backwards. Thus Fa 
nuary 1. was the firſt of the Kalends of Fanuary : December 31. 
Prid. Kal. Fan. December 30. the third Kal. Fan. and fo on to the 
13th; and that was Idus Decembris;rhen the 12.P: id.Iduum Decemb. 
the 11th, 3 Iduum Decemb. and fo to the fifth Day, and that was 
Nena Decemb. And then again the 4th Þrid. Nonarum Decemb. 
the third 3 Non. Decemb. the ſecond 4 ;:Non. Decem. and the 
firſt Kalende Decemb, 


_——— 


{«) Livy, lib. 5. cap. 46. 
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We muſt obſerve, that when we meet with Kalendas, Nmy 


or Idus in the Accuſative Caſe, rhe Prepolition ante is alwyy 
underſtood : As tertio Kalendas, Idus or Nones, 1s the fame as ts. 


80 dic ante Kal, Non. or Idus, 


CHA P. XI. 


The moſt Remarkable Feſtivals of the Ro. 


mans as they ſtand in the Kalendar, 


TH E Kalends, or the firſt day of Fannry was noted far 

the entring of the Magiſtrates on their Office ; and for the 
wiſhing of good Fortune, and ſending Preſcats ro one another + 
mong Friends (a). 

February the 15th, or the 15th of the Kalends of March, wi 
the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Lup:rci made their wild 
Proceflion (b), which has been deſcrib'd before. February the 
Tith, or the 9th of the Kalends of March, was the Feraliz, or 
Feaſt in honour of the Ghoſts ; when People carried ſome little 
ſort of Offering to the Graves of their deceas'd Friends. Ovid 
oY ſo handſom an account of ir, that we muſt not paſs 

im by. 


Eft, honor £9 tumuls, animas placare paternas (ec, 
Parvaq; in exſtruttas munera ferre pyras, 

Parva petunt manes : pietas pro divite grata eſt 
Munere, non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 

Tegula porrets ſatis eſt velata coronis, 

Et ſparſe fruges, paroaq; mica ſalis. 


Tombs have their Honours too : Our Parents crave 
Some flender Preſent ro adorn their Grave. 

Slender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe ; 
Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how ;0 
No greedy Souls diſturb rhe happy Seats below. 


(a) Ovid, Faſt. 1.v.71, &c. (6) Ovid, Faſt. 2. v. 267, &c. (c) Ibid. v- 5; >, a 
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They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 
And Fruit and Salr to ſcatter on the Ground, 


The Day afrer the Feralia was the Chariſtia or Feſtival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family mer together and 
had a Feaſt. 

The Kalends of March was the Matronalia, a Feaſt kept by 
the Roman Martrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom they 
thought themſelves oblig'd for the Happineſs of bearing of good 
Children ; a Favour which he firſt conferr'd on his own Mi- 
trels, Rhea (e), 

On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Sal:s, and 
their Proceſſion with the Ancylia, which have been ſpoken of 
before. 

The Ides of March was the Feaſt of Anna Perenna ; in Ho- 
nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy to new ; 
or of one Anna, an old Gentlewoman, thar, in a great Dearth 
at Rome, for ſome time furniſh'd the common People with Corn 
out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day conſiſted 
in drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. 'The common 
People mer for this purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, and, 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with all 
manner of Sporrs and Jolliry ; wiſhing one another to live as 
many Years as they drunk Cups (F). 

The fame Day was by a Decree of Senate order'd to be call'd 
Parricidium \from the Murder of Fulius Ceſar which happen'd 
on it (g). Appian, in his Second Book, tells us of a very diffe- 
rent Law that Dolobella rhe Conſul would have preferr'd upon 
this occaſion ; and that was, ro have the Day call 'd ever atrer 
Natals Urby (the Birth-day of the City ;) as if their Liberty had 
reviv'd upon the Death of Ceſar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, begun 
the Quingquatrus, or Quinquatria, the Feaſt of Minerva, contigu=- 
ing Five Days. "Twas during this Solemnity, that'the Boys 
and Girls us'd ro pray to the Goddeſs for Wildom and Learn- 
ing, of which ſhe had the Parronage : To which Cuſtom Fuvee 
renal alludes. 


Elquium & famam Demoſthenn aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optars, & toty Quinquatribus optas (h), 


(e) Ovid, Faſt. 3, v. 933+ (f) 1bid, v. $23, &, (g) Sw:70n. in ful. cap. $8; 
(4) $:t. 19. 


To 
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To rival Tully or Demoſthenes, 
Begins to wiſh in the Quinquatrian Days, 
And wiſhes all the Feaſt — 


April the 19th, or-the 13th of the Kalends of May was th 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Attn 
were the Women. No perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to bex 
a part in this Service ; and therefore 'tis very remarkable, thy 
upon the defeat at Canne there was ſuch an univerſal Grief ix 
the City, that the Anniverſary Feaſt of Ceres was forc'd to he 
omirred (7). . 

April the 21, or the 11th of the Kalends of May was the P+ 
lilis, or Feaſt of Pales, Gaddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome 
rimes call'd Parilia 4 pariendo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
for the fruirfulneſs ofthe Sheep. Ovid rells us a very redious courſe 
of Superftirion that the Shepherds run through upon this Day. 
They always contriv'd ro have a great Feaft ar Night ; and 
when moſt of them were pretry merry, they concluded all with 
dancing over the Fires that they made in the Field with heapsof 
Srubble (k). 

The ſame Day was call'd Urbs natalis, being the Day a 
which the Ciry was built (/). 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of May was the Re 
bizalia, or Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robipus, who 
rook care to keep oftthe Mildew and Blaſting from the Gora and 
Fruit (m). 

April 29th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May was the 
Floralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers (n), when the 
p_ Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 
{cribd. 

In the remaining part of the Year we meet with no Feſti- 
val of extraordinary note, except the Poplifugium and the S4a- 
eurnalia. 

The Original of the famous None Caprotine, or Poplifugium, 
is doubly related by Plutarch, according ro the Two common 
Opinions. Firſt, uſe Romulus dilappear'd on that Day, 
when an Aſſembly being held in the Palus Capree, or Goatsmarch, 


on a ſudden happen'd a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 


with rerrible Thunder, and other unuſual Ditorders in the Air. 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves ; bur at- 
ter the Tempeſt was oyer could never find their King (0). 


—_— 


:) Livy, lib. 22. (& Ovid. Faſt. 4. v. 721, &e (1) Ibid. y. $66. 


(w) 1bid. v. 901* 
#4 thid, v. 943. (9) Plmtarch in Remn 


Or 
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Or elſe from Caprificus a wild Fig-Tree, becauſe in the Galie 
War, a Roman Virgin,who was Priſoner in the Enemies Camp,ta- 
king the opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one night in adiſorder,got 
wp into a wild Fig-rree, and holding our a lighred Torch roward 
the Ciry, gave the Romans a Signal to fall on ; which they 
did with ſich good Succeſs as to gain a conſiderable Victo- 


np Original of the Satwurnalia, as to the time, is unknown, 
Macrobius affuring us, that ir was celebrated in Italy long be- 
fore the building of Rome (4). The Story of Saturn, in whoſe 
Honour it was kepr,every Body is acquainted wirh. As ro the man- 
ner of the Solemniry, beſides the Sacrifices and other parts of 
publick Worſhip,there were ſeveral leſſer Obſervations worth our * 
notice. As the Liberty now allow'd rv Servants ro be free and 
merry with their Maſters, ſo often alluded ro in Authors, "Tis 
probable this was done in Memory of the Liberty enjoy'd in 
the Golden Age under Saturn, before the Names of Servant or 
Maſter were known to the World. Befides this, they ſent Pre- 
ſents ro one another among Friends : No War was to be pro- 
caim'd, and no Offender executed : The Schools kept a Vaca- 
tion, and nothing but Mirth and Freedom was to be mer with 
in the Ciry. They kept ar firſt only one Day, the 14th of the 
Kalends of Fanuary : Bur the number was afterwards en- 
creasd ro Three, Four, Five, and ſome ſay Seven Days (r). 


y) Plmarch in Remwl, & in Camill, (g) Macreb. Saturn. hb. 1. ap. 7. (&) Lipfius Su« 
tamal. lib. 1. Cap. 3. 
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BOOK II. 
Of the Civil Government of the 


Romans. 


CHAP. I 
Of the general Diviſions of the People. 


OMULUS, as ſoon as his City was tolerably well 
R fill'd with Inhabirants, made a diſtin&tion of rhe People 
according to Honour and Quality; giving"the better ſort 

the Name of Patres, or Patricii, and the reſt the common Title 
of Plebezi. To bind the Two Degrees more firmly together, he 
recommended to the Patricians ſome of the Plebeians to prote& 
and countenance ; the former being ſtil'd Patroni, and the others 
Clientes, The Patrons were always theft Clients Counſellors in 
lirigious Caſes, their Advocates in Judgments ; in ſhort, their 
Adviſers and Overſeers in all Aﬀairs whatever. On the other 
ſide, the Clients faithfully ſerv'd their Patrons, not only paying 
them all imaginable reſpect and deference, bur, if occafion requir'd, 
aſſiſting them with Money toward the defraying of any extraordi- 
nary Charges. Burt afterwards,when the Stare grew rich and great, 
though all other good Offices continu'd between rhem, yer 'rwas 
thoughr a diſhonourable thing for the betrer Sort. to rake any 
Money of their Inferiours (4). 


(a) Vide Dionyſ. lib. 2. Liv. lib. 1. Plxtarch in Romnle, 
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The Diviſion of the, Peqple into the three diſtin, Orders of 
Senators, Knights, ant' Commons, 60k its rife abour rhe rime of 
Poqhin's expuliion.* Fit Senctors werefuch Perſons as had been 
romored to ir in the, Supreme Council of Srare, either,qur of the 
Nubiliry or Commons, e K1#2ht; were. ſuch Perfyns” as were 
allow'd a Gold-Ring and a Horſe ar rhe 'Publick' Charge. | The 
Commons were all the reſt'vf the People, befides rheſe 'Two Or- 
ders, including not only the inferiour Populacy, bur ſack of , rhe 
Nobility roo as had not yer been eledted 'Sexarors, and fuch 6f the 
Gentry as had not a compleat Knight's Eftate : For Perſons were 
admirred intp the rwo higher Ranks according ro their Fortunes ; 
one that was worth Ejght hundred Seftertia, was capable” of be- 
ing choſe Senator ; one thar' had Fotir hundred, mighr be raken 
into the Equeſtrian Order, Auguſtns afterwards altet'd rhe Senato- 
lan Stare ro Twelve rhonſand Sefterces'; bur the Equeſtrian cone 
tinu'd rhe ſame. | | mg ET” 

When we find in Livy, Cicero, and other Authors, the Op:- 
W4te7 afg Popmures oppos'd- as rwo” conrrary Parties; we muſt 
underſtand by the former ſuch Perſons of whar Rank ſoever, 
who ſtood up for the Grandeur and Majeſty of the Stare. By 
the latter, any Perſons, of what Order focver, who were 
continually murining againſt the Government, complaining of 
Encroachments, loſs of Yiders, Ine Privileges ; and endeavou- 
mg ro bring all things to a Level. 

here's another common Diviſion of the People into Nobiles, 
Novi, and Tenobsler, raken. from the righit. of uſing Pictures, -or 
S$tarues ; an Honour only allow'd to ſuch: whote Anceſtors- or 
themſelves had-bore ſome Curule Office ; that is, had been ' C:r- 
'Tule Adile, Cenſor, Pretor,, or Conſul; He that had.the Pictures, 
or Starues, of 'bis Anceſtors, was terin'd Nobzlis ; he that. had 
only his own, Novus ; he that -had neicher, Z2nobilis. So thar 
Jus imaginis was much the ſame thing among them, asrheRighr 
of Bearing a Coar of Arms among us : And their Novus Homo is 
equivalent ro our upſtatr Gencteman. yd 01 ATT 

Such Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diftin- 

iſh'd into Ingenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenuz were 
uch as had been born free, and of Parenrs that had been always 
free, The Libertini were the Children of ſuch-as had been 
_=n free. Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free them- 
elves. 

The two common Ways of conferring Freedom, were by 
Teſtament, and by M:inumiſſion.” A Slave was ſaid ro be free by 
Tytiment, when his Maſter, in conſideration of his fairhful Ser- 

vice, 


— -—- 


wo 
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ViCe.s.; had left; him free.; in his laſt Will: , Of which C 
\ſtom,; we. meer, yeith , abundance of Examples in every. Bk 


ſtor] Orr wodnoy 45037 Jo fin wo Te. . , 
© The Commany, of Mamiſſer was ths perform: Th 
Slave was . brpughrc before the Conſul, and in after-rimes before 
the, Pr,otor,. by his Maſter, who laying | his Hand upon his Ser 


Vanes Head, ſaid to, the Pretor, Hunc hominem liberum eſſe vob, 


and, with thax,. let him+go oux;of his Hand, which they term 
£ 1714 emittere; Then the, Pretor laying a Rod upon his Head, 
ld Pts faid, Dico.eun lberum eſſe more Quiritum. Afr 
This, the Lifor taking the Rod. our of the Pretor's Hand, firyd 
rhe Seryantleveral Blows 6n,.the Head, Face, .and Back ; and 
noting now. remain'd but P:leo donari, to receive a Cap in token 
of Liberty, to.haye his Name enrer'd in, the Common Roll 
Freemen, -with the reaſon of his obtaining that Fayour. | 


—_—= 4 ” pp—m—_ p_—_ —— — — 
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J-HE Chief Councit'of State, and, as it were, the Body 
- *:,: Magiſtrates, was the Se4te'; which as it bas been generally 
-reckon'd the Foandartion and' Support of the Reman Grearnels; 
.{o'ir' was one of the earlieſt Conſtiturions in the Republick: For 
{Remmus firſt choſe ont 4 Hundred Perſons of the 'beft Repure for 
Birth, Wiſdom;:and: Inregriry 'of Manhers, to affiſt him in the 
Management of Afﬀairs;: with'the: Name: of . Senators, or Patres, 
trom their Age:and Gravity:z 'a'Title as Honourable, and yer as 
lirtle ſubject ro Envy, as could poſſibly 'have been pitch'd upon. 
Aﬀed rhe admifſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal number of 
ther Nation were join'd to the former Hundred (a). And Tar- 
-7einiusPriſcus, upoty bis. firſt /Acceflion ro the Crown, to ingra- 
are himſelf with the Commons; 'order'd another Hundred to be 


-ſeleted our of thar.Body, for an'additionto the Senate (b), which 


before had been ever fill'd with Perſons of the higher Ranks. la 


'rhe Dittator made them up aboveFour hundred ; Fulins Ceſar Nine 
"hundred; and in the time of the Second Triumvirate, there wete 


(a) Bionyſ, lib, 2. (6) Idem, lib; 3. 
a 


above 
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above a Thouſand, no diftinction being made wuh reſpect ro 
Merit or Qualiry. Bur this Diſorder was afterwards reCtified 
by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in the Sexaze,. according 
tothe old Conftirution (c). 

The right of naming Senators belong'd at firſt to the Kings ; 
Penne, the Conſuls choſe, and referr'd them to the-People for 
their Approbation : Bur ar laſt rhe Cen/ſors engro(s'd the whole 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He thar ſtood firſt in the 
Cenſor's Roll, had the Honourable Title of. Princeps Senatis (4), 
which he kepr during Life : Yer the Chief Magiſtrates, as the 
—_ , Dictator, &c. were always his Superiours in the 
Houſe. - 

Beſides the: Eſtate of Eight hundred , or after Auguſtus of 
Twelve hundred Seftertia, no Perſon was capable of this Dignity, 
but one thar had already born ſome Magiſtracy in the Common=- 
wealrh. And that there was a certain Age (even in later rimes) 
requir'd, is plam from the frequent uſe of At Senatoria in Au- 
thors. Dio Caſſius poſitively limits it to Five and rweary (e), 
which was the ſooneſt time any one could have diſcharged the 
Queſtorſbip, the firit Offite of any conſiderable Note: Yer we 
meer with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, withour 
any confideration had to rheir Years ; as it uſually bappen'd in 
all other Honours whatever. | 

As to the general Title of Patres Conſcripti given; them in Au* 
thors, it was taken up as a mark of Diſtinction, ;/proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Remulus's Hundred, either by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, or by the People upon the eſtabliſhment of rhe 
Commonwealth :' But in afrer-times, all rhe Number were pro- 
miſcuouſly ſtyl'd Patres, and. Patres Conſcripti, 


We may take a farther View of the Senators, conſider'd all to« 
gether as a Council or Body. 

The Magiſtrates who had the Power of aſſembling the Senq- 
tors, were only rhe Di&ator, the Conſyls, the Preters, the Tribunes 
of the Commons, and the Interrex. Yer upon extraordinary ac- 
counts the ſame Privilege was allow'd to rhe Tribuni Milirum, 
moeſted with Conſulary Power, and to the Decemmirs, created for 
the regulating the Laws; And, ro other Magiſtrates choſen ups 
on ſome unutual occaſion, In the firſt tiraes of the State, they 
were call d rogether by a Publick Crier ; bur when the City grew 
larger, an Edict was publiſh'd ro command their Meeting (f). 


(6) Sueton. in Augu. cap, 35, (d) Vid. A. Gell libs 3. cap. 18, () Lib. 52. (f) P. Ma- 
ns. de $cnat. Row, 
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The Places where they afſembled were only ſuch as had bee 
formally conſecrated by the Azgurs, and moſt commonly within 
the Ciry ; only they made uſe of the Temple of Bellona withoy 
the Walls, forthe giving Audience ro foreign Ambaſſadors, and 
to ſuch Provincial Magiſtrates as were ro be heard in open $+ 
nate, before they entred the City ; as when they perition'd for 4 
Triumph, and the like caſes. Pliny too has 'a very remarkable 
Obſervation, rhat whenever the Augurs reported that an Ox hat 
ſpoke, which we often meer with among the ancient Prodi- 
=, - Senate were preſently to fir ſub Dio, or in the open 

ir (g). 

As for the rime of their Sitting, we muſt have recourſe to the 
common diftinftion of Senatus legitimus ;, and Senatus indiftu, 
The former was when the Senate mer of courſe, upon ſuch Days 
asthe Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them ro. Theſe were the Ks 
lends, Nones, and Ides in every Month, 'till the time of Auyuftu, 
who confin'd them ro the Kalends and Ides. In the Months of 
September and Ofober, by an Order of the ſame Emperour, no 
Obligation was laid upon the Senators to appear, only ſo many 
of them as were requird by Law, to corfipole a fit number forthe 
——_—_— of any Buſineſs ; and therefore all rhar rime they 
rook their Forrunes by Lott, as Sueronius informs us (b). Ve 
may obſerve from the ſame Author, that the Ides of March (call 
Parricidium, from the Murther of Fulius Czſar which happen'd 
on it) was particularly excepted ; and a Decree paſs'd, That the 
Senate ſhou'd never meer on that Day for the future (-). 

Senatus indiftus, was a Senate call'd for the diſpatch of any 
Buſineſs upon any other Day, except the Dies Comitiales, when 
the Senators were oblig'd ro be preſent ar the Comitza. 

As ſoon as the Senate was fer, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, in the firſt place, perform'd ſome Divine Service, 
and then propos'd the Buſineſs to the Houſe : Both which Ate 
ons they call'd referre ad Senatum(k). 

When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in order (be- 
ginning with rhe Princeps Senatis, or the Deſign'd Conſuls) and 
ask'd every body's Opinion ; upon which, all that pleas'd, ſtood 
up, and gave their Judgment upon the Poinr. 

"Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask'd his 


Opinion,he had the privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas'd, 3s | 


well about other Concerns as about the Marter in hand: And there- 


(g) Plin. Nat, Hiſt. lib, 8. cap. 45, (4) In Ofev. caps 35. (i) tdem in Fl. Cf. cap. 88- 
{k) P, Manws, de Senat. Rem, | | 
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fore when any particular Member had a Defign to hinder the paſ- 

ing of any Decree, 'rwas a common practice to protrat his 

Speech, 'rill 'rwas too late ro make any determination in the 
oule. 

When as many as thought fir had given their Judgments at 
large, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made a ſhort Report of their ſeve- 
ral Opinions ; and then in. order to paſſing the Decree, order'd 
the Senators to divide, one Parry to one fide of the Houſe, and 
the oppoſire to the other. The number being now told, the ma- 
jor part derermin'd the Caſe ; and a Senatus-conſultum was accor- 
dingly wrote by the publick Notaries atthe feer of the Chief Ma- 
giſtrare, being ſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that promored 


Ir. 

But in Caſes of little Concern, or ſuch as requir'd expedition, 
the formaliry of asking Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs, was 
hid aſide, and a Decree palſs'd upon the bare Diviſion of the 
Houſe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 
was call'd Senatys-conſultum per diſceſſionem fattum ; rhe former 
ſimply Senatus-conſultum (1). 

Fulius Capitolinus ſpeaks of a ſort of Senatus-conſulta, not de- 
ſcrib'd by any other Author ; which he calls Senatus-conſulra 
rtacita; and tells us they were made in reference ro Aﬀairs of great 
Secrecy, without the admitrance of the very Publick Servants ; 
but all rhe Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after 
the paſſing of an Oath of Secreſie, 'rill rheir Deſign ſhou'd be ef- 
fected (m). , 

There were ſeveral things that mighr hinder rhe paſſing of a 
Decree in Senate; as in caſe of an interceſſio, or interpoling. This 
was commonly pur in o_ by the Tribunes of the Commons, 
who reckon'd it their Privilege : Bur it mighr be done too, by 
any Magiſtrate of equal Authoriry with him that propos'd the Bu- 
fineſs ro the Houſe ; Or elſe when the Number requir'd by Law 
for the paſſing of any Bill was nor preſent : For that there was 
ſuch a fix'd Number, is very evident, though nothing of certain» 
ty can bedetermin'd any farther abour ir. 

In both theſe caſes, rhe Opinion of the major Parr of the Se- 
natdrs was not call'd Senatus-conſultum, but Authoritas Senatus ; 
their Judzment, not their Command ; and fignified little, unleſs ir 
was afterwards ratified, and turn'd into a Senatus=conſultum, as 
uſually happen'd (#). : 


— — 


U) P. Mans, de Sc. (1) Jwh Capitolin, in Gerdiaw. (n) P. Manut.de Sens 
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0 Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate cou'd ny 
paſs after Sun-ſer, but was deferr'd 'rill another Meeting, uh 
All along, "till the Year of the City 304. the written Decres 
were in the cuſtody of the Conſul, who mighr diſpoſe of them # 
he thought proper, and either —_— or Sr 7m them : By 
then a Law paſs'd, that they ſhould be carried always for the fy. 
ture tothe Zdiles Plebis, to be laid tp inthe Temple of Ceres (8): 
Yet we find, "that afterwards they were for the moſt part pre 
fery'd in the Ptblick Treaſury (p). ©. 

It may be fatther obferv'd, that befides the proper Senatay 
ahy Magiſtrate might come into the Houſe during their Honour, 
arid rhey.who had born any Curule Office\, after its expiration 
Bur then of thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon a 
count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the Privilege of giving 
their Judgments upon any matrer, or being numbred among the 
Perſons who had Votes. Yer they racitly expreſsd their Mind, 
by going over ro thoſe Senators whoſe Opinions they en> 
brac'd ; and upon this account they had the Name of Senatorg 
Pedarit. 

There was an old Cuſtom too in the Commonwealth, That the 
Sons of Senators might come into the Houſe, and hear the Pro- 
ceedings. This, nn ir had been abrogated by a Law, and 
fong diſus'd, was at laſt reviv'd by Auguſtus ; who in order to 
bringing the young Noblemen the ſooner to the Management of 
Afﬀairs, order'd that any Senator's Son, at the time of his put- 
ring on the Toga Virilis, ſhou'd have the Privilege of uſing the 
Latus Clavus, and of coming into the Senate (4). 


> 


fo) Levy, lib. 3. (p) Vide Ciceron. Philipp. 5. Sweton, in Angnſt, Tacitum, Anal. 3: 
(q) Sueron, in Avguſt. cap. 35. 
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CHAP. Nl: had: hou 


Of the general Diviſions of the Magiſtrates 5 | aid, 
of the Candidates for Offices, Et: bart qar's 


NOT to ſpeak of the different Fortns of Government which: 
| obtain'd among the Romans, or to decide the”"caſe of Preo? 
eminency berween them, we may in the nexr place” rake a" ſhyorr 
view of the Chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we mect 
' withmany general Diviſions ; as in reſpec&t-of Time,” Magiſtratus 
erdinaris, and extraordinarii ; with' reference to the Perſons, Pa- 
eicii Plebeii, and 'Mixti ; from their Quality, Majores, arid M.- 
wores ; from their manner of appearing: it Publick,' Curn/cs, and 
Non Curules ; and laſtly, from the place of their: Refiderice, 
Urbani, and Provinciales (a). If we'd pitch upon the:cleareſtand 
the moſt compendious Method, we muſt. rank them according 
to the laſt Diſtin&tion, and deſcribe in order the moſt remarkable 
of the Civil Offices at home and abroad.” Bur ir will be: ex- 
pected, thar we firſt give ſome account of the Perfons-thar ſtood 
Candidates for theſe Honours. They borrow'd' the 'Name of 
Candidati from the Toga Candida, in which they wete- habired 
at the time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this locſe 
Gown open and ungirted, without any cloſe Garment under ; 
which ſome interpret as done with deſign to avoid any ſuſpicion 
the People might have of Bribery and Corruption : Bur Plu- 
zarch (b) thinks it was cither ro promote their Intercft the betrer, 
by ſuing in ſuch an humble Habit: Or elſe thar ſuch 'as had re- 
ceived Wounds inthe Service of their Country, might the more 
cafily demonſtrate thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fideliry ; 
a very powerful -way of moving the Aﬀections of the People. 
Bur he diſallows the Reaſon above-mention'd, becauſe this Cu=- 
ſtom prevail'd in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had 
any influence on the Publick Suffrages ; a Miſchief ro which he 

attributes, in a great meaſure, the ruin of the Commonwealth. 


————————— 


(a) Lipſu de Magiſtrat. cap, 2. (6) In Criz!an. 
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They declar'd their Prerenſions generally about a Year befor 
theElection att which time-was ſpent in gaining and ſecuringef 
Friends. For this purpoſe, they us'd all the Arts of Popular, 
making their Circuits;xqund rhe City: very-often ; whence the 
Phraſe, Ambire Maziſttatum, had irs rife. In their Walks, they 
took rhe meaneſt Perſons by the Hand ; and not only usd the 
more Familiar'terms of Father, Brother, - Friend, , and the like, 
but calFd them tao by their own praper Names. Th' this Service 
they had uſually a Nomenclazgr, or Monitor," $6 affift 'them, who 
whilper'd every body's Name in their Ears. For though Pl» 
earch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidare to make 
uſe of a Pramprer ; yer ar the ſame time he obſerves, that Cats 
the. Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd to it, diſchar- 
ging the whale: Buſineſs by rhe help of his own, Memory (c). 

Such Perſohs as openly favour'd their Deſigns, .. have been de 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Names af Salutatores, Deduftares, and Sette: 
zores (d). The firſt ſort only. paid- their Complements to them 
at their Lodgings in the Morning ; and then took their Leave. 
The ſecond wanted upon them from thence,as far as to the Forwn, 
The laſt compos'd rheis Rerinpe thro' the whole Circuit.  Pliy 
has pblig'd us with a farther 're@zark, Thar nor only the Perſons 
who ſtood for an Office, but ſometimes roo the moſt conſiderable 
Men af their Party went aþour''in the ſame formal manner, to 
beg Voices in their bchalf : And therefore when he'd let us know 
his great Diligence in promoting the Intcreſt of one of his 
Friends, þe makes uſe of the ſame Phraſes, which are commonly 
applied ro rhe Candidates themſelves ; as, Amyire Domos, Pren- 
dere amicos, Circumire ſtationes (e), &c. | 

The Proceedings itt the Flectians will fall more proper- 
ly under the accoynr- of the All:mblics where they were mas 
nagd. 


(c) P.ui. in Cat1 UVincenſ. (a; Rf Iit>, 7. cap, 9 fe; Ply. Fort. 1+. 2. (Þ 9, 
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CH AP. IVY. 
Of the Conluls. 


HE Conſular Office began upon the expulſion of the Tar 
>  quins in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De- 
rivations given of the Word ; that of Cicero 4 Conſulendo (a) is 
generally follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as that 
of the Kings, only reftrain'd by Pluraliry of Perſons, and ſhort- 
neſs of time : Therefore Tull calls it Regiam Imperium (b), and 
Regia Poreſtas (c). In War they commanded in chief over Citi» 
zens and Afociares ; nor were they leſs abſolure in Peace, ha- 
ving the Government of the Senate ir ſelf, which they afſem- 
bled or diſmiſs'd at their Pleaſure. And tho' their Authoriry was 
very much impair'd, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 
afrerwards upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire ; yer they were 
till employ'd in conſulting the Senate, adminiſtring Juſtice, ma» 
naging publick Games, and the like ; and had the Honour to 
characterize the Year by their own Names. 

Ar the firſt inſtirurion this Honour was confin'd to the Nobili- 
ty ; Þur in the Year of the Ciry 387, the Commons obtain'd the 
Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Afociate 
in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were ſo power- 
ful as ro have both Conſuls choſe our of their Order ; bur, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking , one was a Nobleman, and the other a Come» 
moner. 
 NoPerſon was allow'd ro ſue for this Office, unleſs he was 
preſent art the EleCtion, and in a private Station ; which gave oc- 
cafion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Cefar ; as has been 
already obſerv'd. The common Age requir'd in the Candidates 
was Forty rwo Years. This Cicero himlelf acquaints us with, 
it we allow a little ſcope to his way of ſpeaking, when he ſays, 
that Alexander the Great, dying in his Thirty third Year, came 
Ten Years ſhort of the - Contular Age (4,. Burt ſometimes the 
Pcople diſpenc'd with this Law, and the Emperors rook yery lit- 
tle notice of the Reſtraint, 


—_ 


\ 4) Cicere de leg, lib. 3: (4) 1bid., (6) Idsem de Putrtione Cenſulatics, (4) Vids. Cicerun, ot OH 
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The time of the Conſuls Government before Fulius Ceſar, wy 
zlways-2- compleat Year : But he brought up. a Cuſtom « 
ſubſtituring Con/uls at any time for a Month or more, accord 
as he pleas'd. Yet the Conſuls, who were admitted the firſt 
Fanuary, denominated the Year, and had the Title of Ordinari, 
the others being ſtyled Suffef: (e). 

The chief Ornaments and Badges of | their Authority wer 
the White Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Pretexta ; which i 
after times they chang'd'for the Toga Paimata, or Pi#a, which 
before had been proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been 
nour'd with a Triumph : And the Twelve LiFors, who L., 
before one of them one Month, and the other the nexr, carry. 
ing the Faſces and the Securis. The latter of which, tho” Ja 
rius Poplicolg took away from the Faſces, yetit was ſoon afterad 
ded again. 

Their Authoriry was equal ;, only in ſome lefſer matters he had 
the Precetlency, according to the Valerian Law, who was dd 
eſt ; and he, according to the Fuliqn Law, who had mak 
Children. | 


(@ Vide. Dis, lib. 43. Sueten. in Fulio, cap. 76, &c. 
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| CHAP. V. 
Of the Di&tator and his Maſter of the Elorſe, 


TH E Office of DiFator was of very early Original : For 

the Latines emtting on a Confederacy againſt Rome toſup- 

port Tarquin's Cauſe after his Expulſion, the Senate were under 

great appt&henſions of danger, by reaſon of the difficulry they 
found in procuring Levies to oppoſe them. For the poorer Com- 
mons, who had been forc'd to run themſelves into debt with the 
Patricians, abſolutely 'refus'd to liſt themſelves, unleſs an Order 
of Senate might paſs for a general Remifſion. Now the Pow- 
er of Life and Death being lately raken from the Conſuls by 
the Valerian Law, andlibercy given for an Appcal from them to 
the People, they could not compel any body ro rake up Arms. 
Upon this account they found ir necefſary ro create 2 Magi- 
ftrare, who for Six Months ſhould rule with abſoluce Authority 
even 


th 
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even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt 'Perſon pirch'd __ 
on for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavus, about A. U; 
253, Or 255.(4). wo SOA 

This ſupreme Officer was call'd Difator, either becauſe he 
was Di#ns, named of the Conſul ; or elſe, from Dictaring atid 
Commanding what ſhould be done (þ). - Tho' we ſometirnes 
meet with the naming of a Di&ator upon a ſmaller Atcobnr, 
25 the holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, rhe ' Ce 
lebration of Publick Games, and thelike ;- yet the true and prot 

DiRatorwas he who had been inveſted with this Honour upbh 
the occalion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any ſuch Emer- 
gency as requir'd a ſudden and abſolute Command (c). And 
therefore he was not choſe with the uſual Formalitics, but onl5 
named in the Night, iv voce, by the Conſul (4), and confirm' 
by the Divination from Birds (e). The time affign'd for the dit> 
ration of the Office was never lengrhned, except our of meet 
neceflity : And as for the perpernal Di&#atorſhips of Sylla atid 
Julius Ceſar, they are confels'd ro have been notorious Violari- 
ons of the Laws of their Country. There were Two other 
Confinements which the Di&#ator was oblig'd to obſerve. Firſt; 
he was never to ſtir out of Italy, for fear he ſhould rake ad= 
rantage of the diſtance of rhe place, ro atrempr any thing againſt 
the common Liberty (f). Beſides this, he was always ro march 
on foot ; only upon account of a tedious or ſudden Expedition, 
he formally ask'd leave of the People to ride (g). Burt ferting a- 
fde theſe Reſtraints, his Power was moſt abſolute. He mighr 
proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them our, or disband them 
without any couſultation had with the Senate : He could puniſh 
a5 he pleas'd ; and from his Judgment lay no Appeal (h) ; at 
leaſt nor till in later times. To make the Authority of his Charge 
more awful, he had always Twenty four bundles of Rods, and 
as many Axes carried before him in Publick, if we will believe 
Plutarch (i) and Polybius (k) : Tho' Livy artributes the firſt rite+ 
of this cuſtom to Sya (/). Nor was he only inveſted with the 
joynt Authority of both the Conſuls ; (whence the Greeians call'd 
him deefont> or Double Conſul) ; bur during his Adminiſtra- 
tion, all other Magiſtrates ceas'd, except the 'Tribunes ; and lcfc 
the whole Government intruſted in his Hands (m). 


— 


ſs) Diem. Antig, lib. 5. Livy. lib. 2. (6) Ibid. (c) Lip. de Magiſtrat. cap. 17. (4) Li- 
9), lib. 4. (e) Cicero de Leg. lib. 3. (f) Dis, Bift. lib. 26. (g) Platareh. in Fab, Max. 
(b) Dienyſ. Antig. lib. 8, (i) In Fab, Max, (4 Hiſt. lib. 3, () Fpitom, lib. t9. 
Þ., Pim, in Fab. Max, 
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This Office had the repute to be the only Safeguard of 
Commrenwealth in rimes of danger Four hundred Years toge- 
ther : 'Till $y/la and Ceſar having converted it into a Ty 
and rendred the very Name edious : Upon the murder of 
Lat, a Decree paſs'd in Senate to forbid the uſe of ir upon ay 
account whatever for the furure (x). 

The firſt thing the DiF#ator did, was to chuſe a Magiſte 5. 
guitum, or Maſter of the Horſe, who was to be his Lieutenan. 
General in the Army, but could act nothing withour his 
Order. Yetinthe War with Hannibal, when the flow Ps 
ceedings of Fakius Maximus created a Suſpicion in the Con» 
mans, they voted , that Minutius, , his Maſter of the Houſe 
ſhould have an equal Authorizy with Fabius himſelf, and be, x 
ir were, anather Di&ator (o). The like was afterwards pr 
&tis'd in the ſame War upon the Defeat at Canne, when the 
Dictator, M. Funius, being with the Army, Fabins Butco wy 
ehoſe a ſecond Difator at Rome, to create new Senators for the 
ſupplying of their places, who had been Kkill'd in the Band: 
Though as ſoon as cver the Ceremony was over, he inns 
diately laid down his Command, and actcd as a privar 
Perſon (p). 


(n) Die, lib. 44. Appign lib. 3. (0) Platarch. in Fab, Max. Polybins, lib. 3. © Bb 
tarch, ibid. 


C H T.. vL 
Of the Pretors. 


THE Original of rhis Office, inſtiruted in the Year of the 

Ciry 389. is owing to rwo occaſions: Partly becauſe the 
Conſuls being very often wholly raken up with foreign Wars, 
found the want of ſome Perſon to adminiſter Juſtice in rhe City ; 
and partly becauſe the Nobility, having loſt their appropriation 
of rhe Conſulſhip, were ambitious of procuring ro rhemlelves 
ſome new Honour in irs room (a). Ar the firſt only one was grea- 
ted, raking his Name 4 preewmdo ; and far the ſame reaſon moſt 
of the old Lats call'd their Commanders Pr.ecores : And the 


(s) Vide Liv, lib, 7. crce princip, 


Conſul: 
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Conſuls are fuppos'd to have us'd thar Tirle ar their firſt inſtity- 
tion. A. U. C. 501 another Pretor was added ; and then one of 
them applied himſelf wholly ro the preſerving of Juſtice among 
the Citizens, with rhe N-ame of Pretor Urbarnw, While the other 
appointed Judges in all Marters relating to Foreigners. Bur up- 
on the taking in of S:cs/y and Sardinia, A. V.C. 520. rwo more 
Pretors were created ro aflift the Conſuls in the Government of 
the Provinces ; and as mariy more upon the entire conqueſt of 
Spain, 4. V.C. 551. Syla encreas'd the number ro Eight ; Fu- 
hus Ceſar firſt ro Ten, and then ro Sixteen ; the ſecond Trizan- 
viri, after.an extravagant manner, to Sixty four.: 

After this, ſomerimes we meer with Twelve Pretors, ſometimes 
Sixteen or Eighteen ; bur in the Declenſion of the Empire, they 
fell as low again as Three. 

When the number of the  Pretors was thus. increas'd, and the 
Queſtiones, or Enquiries into Crimes, made perpetual, and nor 
commitred ro Officers choſe upon ſuch occafions, the Pretor Ur- 
banus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Pretor Peregrinus) undertook the 
Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other Pretors of Crimes. 
The larrer therefore were ſometimes call'd Qzgſitores, quia quere- 
bant de crimine ; the firſt barely jus dicebat. Here we muſt ob- 
ſerve the difference berween jus dicere and judicare ; the former re- 
lates to the Pretor, and ſignifies no more than the allowing an 
Action, and granting Jadges for determining the Controverſie ; 
the other is the proper Office of the Fudices allow'd by the 
Pretor , and denotes the actual heazing and deciding of a 
Cauſe (a). 

(a) P. Manas. de legibus, p. $26. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Cenſors. - 


T HE Cenſus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and their 
Eſtates (from Cenſco, to rate, or velue) was. introduc'd by 
Servius Tullius, the ſixth King, but withour the Afignment of any 't 
particular Officer ro manage it: And therefore he rook the 
trouble upon himſelf, and made it a part of the Regal Dy. 

pon 
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Upoit the expulfion:of the Tarquins, rhe Buſineſs fell ro the C@, 
futs, and continu'd in theit'care, till their Dominions grewy 
TI#ge as to give them no leifure for its performance. Upon thy 
IYecount ir was wholly - omitted ſeventeen years together, %© 
"1A. V-C. 31t.: when they found rhe neceflity of a New 
> Rate for that Employment, and thereupon created Two '(a 
Jor# : Their Office was | to coritinue five Years, 'becauſe 
tif Year the General Survey of the People us'd ro be rforml 
- Bur when they grew' to! be the moſt confiderable Pertons in the 

Stare; for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authoriry, A. U. C. 420.4 
Law paſs'd, by which their Place was confin'd to a Year and4 
"HHf 2-*a#d rherefofe for the future, rhough they were eleCted 
(five Yeats, yet they conrinu'd to hold rhe Honour no longer thay 
the time prefix'd by that Law. 
 -* Aﬀer rhe ſecond Pwnick War, they were always created out of 
"Ach Perſons as' had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes happen 
-orhefwiſe before. "Their Station was reckon'd more Honourable 
tHail the Confitip, though therr Authoriry, in Matters of Stare, 
- wis' rot fo conſiderable. And the Badges of the Two Office 
wete the ſame, only rhat the Cenſors were' not allow'd the Li 
#hrs t& walk before them, as the Conſals had. 

-: Liy/his divides the Duty of the Cenfors into rwo Heads ; the 
*'Suivey of the People, and rhe Cenſure of Manners. As to 
the formettHey took: an'exatt account of the Eſtates and Goods of 
every Perſon, and accordingly divided the People into their pro- 
operClaſſes and Centurizs. Beſides this, they took care of the Pub- 
ick Taxes, and made Laws in reference to them. They were 

Inſpectors of the Publick Buildings and Ways, and defray'd the 
Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the Publick ac- 
Cid 

With reſpect to the latter part of their Office, they had the 
power to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, 

Senatu ejicere, of what,Order ſoeyer. , The Senators they might 
| expel the Houſe, which was done by omitting 
ſuch a Perſon when they call'd over the Names. The Knights 
Equum ad;= they puniſh'd by raking away the Horſe allow'd 


mere. them at the Publick Charge. The Commons 
Tribunum mo- they might either diſable ro give their Vores in 
vere, ir the Aſſemblies, or ſet a Fine upon them to be 
Ararium fa- paid tothe Treaſury. - And ſomerimes when a 
cave. - \ Senator; or Knight, had been guilry of any no- 


4 A rorious Irregrilariry; he ſuffer'd rwo of theſe Pu- 
- nifhments, or al three atorice. - Th 
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The greateſt part of the Cenſor's publick Buſineſs 'was pet- 
Cond i the nr. ' Martius every fifth Year ; when, Aer 
the Survey of- the People, and Inquiſition into, their Manners, 
the Cen/ors, made a ſolemn Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in 
the name of all the People. "The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a 
p, anda Bull, whence ie rook-the Name of Suoveraurilia. 
The Ceremony, of performing it they call'd Luſtrim tondere ; and 
upon this account the ſpace of Five Years came to be ſignified by 
ord, Luſtrum. EP = 
Tis very remarkable, thar if one of rhe Cenſo/s died, rio body 
was lubſtiruted in his room 'rill the next Luſtram, and his Partner 
we ablig'd ro quir his Office ; becauſe the Death of a Cenſor 
kappen'd juſt before the ſacking of Romej by the Gauls, atid was 
ever after accounted highly ominous and unforrunare (5).  _ 
© This Office continu'd no longer than to the time of ttie Empe- 
routs, who perform'd the ſame Dury art their Pleafure. 'Decius 
the Emperour entred .on a Deſign to reftore the Honour to 
_—_— Magiſtrate as heretofore, but withour any ſuc- 
(c = 


#) Vide Liv. lib. 4, 5, 6, 9. Plut, Probl. 50. (c) Vide Trebell, Poll. in Decis 


CHAP. VIE 
Of the Quzlſtors. 


THE Original of the Queſtors, (4 querendo, from getting in 
the Revenues of the State) Dronyſius (a) and Livy (b) place 
about A. U. C. 269. Plutarch indeed, with ſome ſmall difference, 
referrs the Inftitution to the time of Valerins Poplico/a, when, he 
alotred rhe Temple of Saturn for the Treaſury (ro which uſe ir 
aways ſerv'd afterwards,) and granted the People the liberty of 
chuſing rwo young Men for the Treaſurers (c). This was all the 
Number at the beginning: bur afterwards, rwo others' were 
creared, A. U. C. 332. to take care'of the Payment of rhe Armies 
abroad, of the ſelling Plunder and Booty, &c. For which pur- 
poſe, they generally accompanied the Conſuls in their Expedi- 
tions ; and upon this account were diſtinguiſh'd from the orher 
Queſtcrs, by the Name of Peregrin?, and gave them-occafion ro 


(a) Lib, 8. (b) Lib, 3 0 (c) Plat, in Popliee. 
aſſume 
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aſſume the Title of Urbani. This Number continy'd 'rill the 
tire Conqueſt of Italy ; and then ir was again doubled, 4, 9 
439. The four that were now added, had their Reſidence wi 
the Proconſuls, and Propretors in the Provinces, where they e 
ploy'd themſelves in regulating the Taxes and Cnſtoms due fry 
thence to the Stare.  Sylla the Difator, as Tacitus informs w(4 
created twenty Queſtors to fill up th Senate ; and Dio (e) my 
tions the creating of forry by Fulius Ceſar upon the fame I) 
fign. 
She chief Offices of the Queſtors were the receiving and if 
burſing Money ; the ſelling of Booty ; the receiving , log 
ing, and carrying out Ambaſſadors, and the keeping of the Ds 
crees of Senate appointed them by Auguſtus (F) , Which bel; © 9! 
had been under the care of the AZdiles and Tribunes. 
From hence came the two Offices of Qx.eſtor Prince 64 BN 
guſti, call'd ſometimes Candidatus Principu , deſcrib' by di | 
ſonius (g); and Queſtor Palatii , inſtirured by Conſtantine ! 
Great ; anſwering in moſt reſpects to the Place of the Ic I} © 
Chancellor ar wn Bag | ſ 
The Queſtorſhip was the firſt Office any Perſon cou'd beat in 
the Commonwealth , and might be undertook” at the Age of | * 
Twenty four or Twenty five Years. 


(d) Annal. lib. rt. (s) Lib. 43- (f) Di, lib. 54. @ Sele4. Antiquitat- lib. r. ap. 16; 
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CHAP. 1X, 
Of the Tribunes of the People. 


T HIS Office owes its Original to a Quarrel berween 

the Nobiliry and Commons, about 4. U. C. 260. when the 
latter making a Defection, could nor be reduc'd into Order, 'till 
they.had obtain'd the Privilege of chuſing ſome Magiſtrates out 
of their own Body, for the defence of their Liberties, and to in- 
terpole in all Grievances and Impoſitions offer'd by their Supe- 
riours (þ). Ar firſt only two were elected ; bur three more were 
quickly added ; and abour 4. U. C, 297. the Number was made 
up ten, which continu'd ever after. | 


(b) Vide Dienyſ. lib. 6, Liv. lib. 2, &. 
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Officers to atliſt rhoſe Magiſtrates in ® diſcharge of ſome parti- 
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Theit Authoriry was extraordinary ; for though ar firſt they 
ended only ro be a fort of Protectors of the Commons, 
and Redreſſers of Publick Grievances, yer afterwards they uſurp'd 
the Power of doing almoſt whatever they pleas'd, - having the 
whole Populacy to back and ſecure them : And therefore they 
affembled the People, preferr'd Laws, made Decrees, and exe- 
cured them upon the Magiſtrates rhemſelves ; and ſomerimes 
commanded - the very Conſuls ro be carried yo Priſon: And 
were , Without queſtion , rhe Aurhors of far greater Animo- 
ties berween the Nobles and Commons, than they were ar firſt 
created ro ©.4 qr 
That which gain'd them rhe greateſt ſecuriry, was their repute 
of being Sacroſanas, which they confirm'd by a Law : So that 
"was reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiery to offer them the leaft 
Injury, or fo much as ro interrupt them when they were ſpeak- 


neg. . 

heir interpoſing in Matters derermin'd by the Senate, or 
other Magiſtrates, was call'd Interceſſio, and was perform'd by 
ſtanding up, and pronouncing only one word VE TO. 

As for the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Pretexta, Lis 
Aors, nog Curule Chair ; and only-a' fort of a Beadle, whom they 
call'd Viator went before them. | . 

Sy1a the Di#ator was the firſt who dar'd pur a ſtoprotheEncroach- 
ments of the Tribunes ; but they ſoon recover'd their old Power 
again, 'till the time of rhe Emperours, who left them very lite 
bur the Name and Shadow of Magiſtrates : This they effected 
as by ſeveral means, ſo particularly by obliging the People ro con= 
ferr the ſame Power and Authority on themſelves ; whence they 
were ſaid to be Tribuniti2 poreſtare donati, : 


CHAP.:Xx 
Of the Adiles. 


5 þ HE Commons had no ſooner prevail'd with the Senare to 
confirm the Office of Tribunes, bur they obrain'd farther 
the Privilege ro chuſe yearly, our of their own Body, Two more 
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cular Services (a), the chief of which was the care of Publig 
FKdifices, whence they borrow'd their Name. Roſinu, for d 
ftinction's fake, calls them /diles Plebs. Befides the Dury mes 
rion'd above, they bad ſeveral other Employments of lefſer nox; 
as to attend on the Tribuneg of the People, and to judge ſome ins 
feriour Canſes by their Deputation, to rectifie the Weighs an 
Meaſures, propibir unlawful Games, and the like. 
' A.U.C-399. two more Adilss were eleted out of the Nohi, 
try, tb inſpe&'the Publick Games (b). They werecall'd @gity 
rules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Selle Curuls; 
the Name of which is generally deriv'd 4 curru (c), becauſe 
fat upon therf\"4$ they rode in their Chariots.; but Lip/ius fanks 
they bwe their Name as well as their Invention to the Curetes, 4 WF Orn 
People of the Sabines. a& 
* The CioHle Zdiles, beſides their proper Office, were ro take car WW wer 
of the Building, and repair of Temples, Theatres, Baths, and I wer 
other noble SttuQtures ; and wete appointed Judges in all Cas Il Pert 
relaring to the felling or exchanging of Eſtates. oli 
Fulius Ceſar, A. UV.C. 710. added two more Ales out of the f 
Nobility, with the Title of Adiles Cereales, from Ceres, becaul I bee 
their Buſiheſs was to inſpe& the Publick Stores of Corn and other I iy. 
Proviſions ; to-ſuperviſe all the Commodities expos'd in the Mar I bei 
_ = puniſh Delinquents in all Marters concerning Buying I ver 


ng (d). cat 
a) Vide lib, 6. (4) Lv. lib. 6.& 7. (s) Vid L. lib.{z. cap, 18, ide Din 
9 ales indy ink -enmles wes N 
fa was W: 
ear | mn TM in 
a 
——&4>.2 4 
| 
Of the. Decemviri, : 
| 
c 
APÞou the Year of Rome 291. the People thinking themſelves | 
highly wrong'd, that tho'they had freed themſelves from the 
Government of the Kings, yer ſtill the whole Deciſion of Equi- 


ry ah-Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the Supreme Magi 
Arates, withour any written Starute ro dire them ; propounded 
ro the Senate by their Tribrmes, that ſtanding Laws might be 
- made which the Ciry ſhou'd uſe for ever. The Buſineſs hung 
in 
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—- x ſeveral Years ; at laſt ic was concluded ro ſend Ame 


ors to Athens, and other 'Grecian Cities, to make Colle. ' 
ions out of the beſt of their Conftirurions, for the Service-of 
their Country in the new Deſign. Upon the-return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tribunes claiming the Promiſe of the Senaze 
to allow them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
execution , it was agreed, That Ten Men out of the chief Sena- 
ters ſhou'd be elected : Thar their Power ſhou'd be equal to thar 
of the Kings, or Confuls, for a whole Year : And, That in the 
mean time, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe. The Decemviri ha- 
ring now taken the Government upon them, agreed that only 
one of them ſhou'd at one time enjoy the Faſces and other Conſular 
Ornaments ; ſhou'd aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and 
a&t in all reſpects as Supreme Magiſtrate. To this Honour they 
were to ſucceed by- turns 'till the -Year was out ; and the reſt 
were oblig'd ro differ very little in rheir Habirs from private 
Perſons, to give the People the leſs fuſpicion of Tyranny and abs» 
folure Government: 

Ar length having made a Model out of ſuch Laws as . had 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms-of their own Coun- 
ty, they _ it to the publichy View in Ten Tables, liberry 
being given for any Perſon ro make Exceptions. Upon the gey 
neral po of the Citizens, a Decree paſs'd for the ratifi- 
ation of the New Laws, which was perform'd in the preſence of 
the Prieſts and Augurs, in a moſt ſolemn and religious. man 


ner. 
The War being expir'd, a farther continuance of this Office 
was vored mon. bona ſomething ſeem'd yer to be want- 
ing for rhe perfecting of the Defign. The Decemwvirs, who had 
procur'd themſelves the Honour in the New Election, quickly 
abus'd their Authority ; and under pretence of reforming , the 
Common-wealth, ſhow'd themſelves the greateſt Violators of Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty. Two more Tables indeed they acded, to the 
Firſt, and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Incent of their \Jafti- 
tution : Yer they nor only kept their Office the remaining part 
of that Year, but uſurp'dt again the nexr, without any regard 
tothe Approbation of the Sexate or People. And rhough there 
was ſome ſtir made in the Ciry for putting a ſtop ro their Tyran- 
ny; yer they 'maintain'd their abſolute Power, 'rill an Action of 
their chief Leader Appiws gave a final Ruine to their Aurbority : 
For he falling deſperarcly in love with Virgipia, the Daughter of 
aPlebcian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by fuch unlawful meary, 
&r0 cauſe the killing of her by her owa - Father (the _ of 

I 2 Whic 
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which is told at large by Livy) gave an occafion to a Mutiny in 
the Army, and a general Diſlike ro rhe whole Ciry ; ſo thar 'rwas 
agreed in the Senate, ro let the fame Form of Governmen re- 
turn, which was in force at the Creation of the Decem- 
virt (4a). 


( s) Vide Liv. lib. 3. Dionyf. lib. $- 


GHAE 1k 
Tribuni Militum Conſulari poteſtate. 


[I PON the conclufion of the Decemvirate, the firſt Conſulr 

that were elected, appearing highly inclin'd ro favour the 
Commons, gave them ſuch an opportunity of getting an head in 
the State, that within'three years afterwards, they had rhe Con- 
fidence ro petition for the Privitkge of being made capable of the 
Conſulſhip, which had been hirherro denied them. The ſtiff 
of the Patricians violently oppos'd this Requeſt, as a fair means to 
ruine their Honour and Authoriry, and to bring all Perſons, of 
whatever Quality, upon the ſame level. Bur a War caſually 
breaking out at the ſame time in, the Confederate Countries, 
which rhe Romans were oblig'd to affiſt, the Conſuls, by reaſon 
of the Diſſentions upon this acconnr in the City, cou'd nor with 
all their Diligence procure any Levies to be made, becanle the 
Tribes of the Commons oppos'd all - their Orders, and wou'd 
ler no Soldiers be lifted, *rill rheir Petition had been canvaſs'd in 
the Senate. In this exigency the Fathers were call'd rogether ; 
and after the Buſineſs had been a long time debated with great 
Hear and Tumult, ar laſt pirch'd upon this Expedient : That 
Three Magiſtrates ſhou'd be elected out of each Order, who 
being inveſted with the whole Conſular Power, at the end of the 
Year it ſhou'd be in the liberty of the Senate and People ro have 
that Office, or Con/uls for the following Year. 

Both Parries readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Election ; where, though the whole deſign of 
this Stir, had been purely to encreaſe the Honour of the Commons, 
yer when the matrer came to be put ro the Vote, they choſe 
none of that Order ro the new Magiſtracy, but conferr'd the Ho- 
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nour on Three of the moſt eminent Patric;ans, with the Title of 
Tribuni Militum Conſulari poteſtate, abour A. U.C. 310. 

The firſt Tribunes having held their Dignity no logger than 
ſeventy Days, were oblig'd to quir it, by reaſon thar the Augurs 
had diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Election ; and ſo-the Govern- 
ment return'd to. its former courſe, the Supreme Command 
reſting in the hands of the Conſuls (6). ; Afterwards they were 
ſome Years choſe, and ſome Years paſsd by, having role from 
Three to Six, and afterwards ro Eight, and the Pleveians being 
admirred ro a ſhare in the Honour, 'till abour 4. U. C. 388. they 
were entirely laid afide. x 


(6) Lzv. lib. 4. Dienyſ. lib. It. 


ow _ 


CHAP. XIIL 


Civil Offices of leſs Note, or of leſs frequent 
Occurrence in Authors ; and of the Publick 
Servants. 


HERE are ſeveral Officers behind , who deſerve little 

more than to be nam'd, either by reaſon of their low Sta- 
tion in the Commonwealth, or becauſe they are very ſeldom 
mention'd in our ordinary Claflicks. Among thefe, we may 
take notice of thoſe that follow. 

Interrex, the Supreme Magiſtrate, who govern'd between rhe 
Death of one King, and .the Election of another. This Office 
was took by turns by the Senators, continuing in the hands of 
every Man five Days (a), or, if we believe Plutarch (b), only 
rwelve Hours ata time. We ſometimes meer with an Interrex 
under the Conſular Government, created to hold Aſſemblies, 
when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or diſabled 
to act by reaſon of, their undue Election. | 

Tribunus, or Prefetius Celerum, the Captain of Romulns's Life- 
guard, which conſiſted of Three hundred of the ſtoureſt young 

en, and of the beſt Families in the Ciry, under the Name of 
Celeres, or Light-Horle. 


C—_—__ _— 


(«) Dio. ib. 2. Livy, lib. 2. (Do New. 
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- Preſeftus Urbs, a ſort of Mayor of the City, created by 4. 
guſtus, at the Advice of his Favourite Mecenas, upon whom # 
feſt he conferr'd the new Honour (c). He was to precede 4 
veher Ciry-Magiftrates, having power to receive Appeals fron 
rhe inferionr Conrts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within the 
Limits of 'Rome, or at: hundred Miles round. Before this,. ther 
was ſomerimes a Prefetus Urbs created, when the Kings, 

er Officers, were abſent from the Ciry, to adminiſter Juſtice 
in their room (d). 

Prefeftus #Erarii, an Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons as had 
diſcharg'd the Office of Pretors, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviſe and > 
gulate the Publick Fund, which he rais'd for the maintenance of 
Ty (ec). This project was reviv'd by ſeveral of his Suc- 
cellars... --- 


PrefeFus Pretorio, created by the ſame Emperour, to Com- 
mand rhe Pretorian Cohorts, or his Life-guard, who borrow 
their Name from the Pretorium, or General's Tent, all Com- 
manders in Chief being anciently ſtyI'd Pretores. His Office at 
ſwer'd exactly tqthar of whe Magiſter Equitum under the old Di- 
Gators ; only his Authority was of greater extent, being gene 
yally the. higheſt Perſon -in.-Favour with the Army : And there- 
fore when the Soldiers once came ro make their own Empe- 
rours , the common Man they pitch'd upon was the Prefettu 
Pretorio. 
 Prefefius Frumenti, and PrefeFus Vigilum, both owing their 
Inſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus The firſ was to inſpect and re- 
gulare the diſtribution of Corn, which us'd ro be often made 
among the common People. The other commanded in Chief 
all the Soldiers appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being 
a Cohort to every rwo Rezions, His Buſineſs was to take cogni- 
zance of Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like ; and 
had the Power ro puniſh all petty Miſdemeanours, which were 
thought roo eivial ro come under the care of the Prefeftus 
Ur. 

In many of theſe inferiour Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 
join'd in Commitſton rogether; and then they rook- their Name 
from the number of Men that compos'd them. Of this ſort we 
meer with the 

Triumviri, or Trefoiri Capitales, the Keepers of the Publick 
Gaol ; they had the Power ro puniſh Malefactors, like our Ma- 
fters of rhe Houſcs of Correction, for which Scrvice they kept 


(c) Do, lib. 52, Terre, Annal. lib, 4,5. (4) Ibid (4) Die. lib 55. 
e'glir 
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eight LiFors under them j as may be gather'd from Pfau- 
f1us * 


Quid faciam nunc fi Treſoiri me in carcerem compegerint 2. 
Inde cras e promptuaria cella depromar ad flagrum. 
Ita quaſi incudem me miſerum oto homines validi cedent (f). 


Triumviri Nofurni, mention'd by Livy (g) and Tacitws (6), in- 
ſtiruted for the prevention of Fires in the Night. 7 

Triumviri Monetales, the Maſters of the Mint : Sometimes 
their Name was wrote Triumviri A. A./E. F. F. ſtanding for Auro, 
Argento, Are Flando, Feriendo. | 

Quatuorviri viarum curandarum ; Perſons deputed by the Cen- 
for to ſuperviſe the Publick Ways. 

Centum viri, and Decemviri litibus judicands : The firſt were 
s Body of Men choſe, Three our of every Tribe, for the judg- 
ing of ſuch Matters as the Pretors committed to their Decifion ; 
which are reckon'd up by Cicero in his Firſt Book de Oratore. 
The Decemviri ſeem to have been the principal Members of the 
Centumvirate, and to have prefided under the Pretor in the Fudicia 
Centumviralia., Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps ro Prefermear, 
for Perſons of Parts and Induſtry ; as was alſo the Vigintiviratus, 
mentzon'd by Cicero, Tacitus, and Dio, which perhaps was no 
more than a ſelect part of the Centumvirs. 

There are other Officers of as little notes behind, who had no 
fix'd Authority, bur were conſtirured upon ſome particular occa- 
fions : Such as the 

Duunwviri perduellions, ſive Capitales ; Officers created for the 
judging of Traitors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tullus Ho- 
ftilius ; continu'd, as often as Neceffity requir'd, under the reſt 
of the Kings, and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, ar 
its ftrſt Inſtitution. But after they had been laid down many 
Years as unneceffary. Cicero, in the latrer times of the Common- 
wealth, complains of their revival by Labienus, Tribune of the 
Commons (3). 

Queſtores, or Queſitores, Parricidii,vel rerum capitalium ; Magi= 
ſtrares choſe by the People ro give Judgment in capital Caules, 
afrer the Conſu/s were denicd thar Privilege, ard before the Qu.c- 
ſtiones were made perpetual. | 
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(In Amphytr, (@ Lib.g. (6) Annal. lib. 5. () Cicero, Orat. pro C, Raf iris PerdueVio» 
nis Reo. 
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The Publick Servants of the. Magiſtrates had the ' common 
Name of Apparitores, from the Word Appares, becaule they al 
ways ſtood ready ro execute their Maſters Orders. Of theſe, 
the moſt remarkable were the 

Scribe, a ſort of Publick Notaries, who rook an account of 
all the Proceedings in the Courts : In fome - meaſure. too they 
anſwer'd to our Atrornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Papers 
and Writings which were produc'd beforc 'the Judges, Notariu 
and ARuarius ſignifying much the ſame Office. | 

Accenſi and Precones, the Publick Criers, who were to call 
Witneſſes, ſignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like: 
The former had the Name from Accieo, and the other from 
Precies. ''The Precones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs affign'd 
them than the Accenfi ; as, rhe proclaiming Things in the Streets; 
the aſſiſting ar Publick Sales, .ro declare how munch every one 
bids ; whereas the Accenſi more nearly attended on the Mas 
giſtrares. | 

Lifores, the Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces be- 
fore the Supreme Magiſtrares, as the Interreges, Dittators, Conſuli 
and Pretors. Beſides this, they were the publick Executioners in 
Scourging and Beheading. 

The Vzatores were little different from the former , only that 
they went before the Officers of leſs Dignity, and particulatly 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. 

We muſt nor forget the | Carnifex, or Common Hangman, 
whoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very good 
Obſervation of him, That by reaſon of the odioulneſs of his Ofs 
fice, he was particularly forbid* by the Laws to haye his Dwel- 
ling-Houſe within the City (&'. X 


(4) Cicero pt0 Reonras, 
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CH AFP. XIV. 
Of the Provincial Magiſtrates ; aud firſt of the 


Proconfuls, 


HE Chief of the Provincial Officers were rhe Proconſule. 


Whether the Word ought to be w:otc Preceirſul, and declin d, 
or Procenſule, and undeclin'd, 
Grams 
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 Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 
We may divide theſe Magiſtrates into four ſorts : 


Firſt, Such as being Conſws, had their Office prolong'd beyond 
the rime prefix'd by Law. 

Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either for 
the Government of the Provinces, or the Command in - War, 
who before were only in a private Station. | 

Thirdly, Such as immediately upon the expiration of their 
Conſulſhip, went Proconſuls into the Provinces in the time of the 
Commonwealth. 

Fourthly, Such Governours as in the times of the Empire 
were ſent into thoſe Provinces which fell to the ſhare of the 


People. 


Proconſuls of the rwo former ſorts we meet with very rarely, 
only Livy gives us an example of each (a). 

The third kind more properly enjoy'd the Name and Dignity, 
and therefore deſerve to be deſcrib'd at large, with reference to 
their Creation, Adminiſtririon, and Rerurn from their Come 
mand. 

They were not elected by the People ; but when ar the Comi- 
tia Centuriata new Conſuls were deſign'd for the following Year ; 
one of the preſent Conſuls propos'd to the Senate, what Provinces 
they would declare Conſular, and what Pretorian, to be divided 
among the deſign'd Conſuls and Prators. Accoxding to their de- 
termination, the deſipn'd Conſuls preſently agreed whar Provinces 
ro'enter upon at the expiration of their Office in the Ciry, rhe 
Bufineſs being generally decided by caſting Lots. 

Afterwards, in the time of their Conſulſbip, they formally gar 
leave of the People to undertake the Military Command, which 
could not be otherwiſe obtain'd. Beſides this, they procur'd a 
Decree of Senate, ro determine the extent of their Provinces, 
the *number of their Forces, the Pay that ſhou'd be allow'd 
them, with all other Neceflaries for their Journey and Settle» 
ment. 

By the paſſing of this Decree, they were ſaid Ornari Pro- 
vinci4; and Cicero uſeth in the ſame ſence Ornars Appas 


(s, Livy, lib, 8. lib. 26. 
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ritoribus, Scribs, &c. who made a part of the Proconſul's Artep, 
dants, 

Nothing now remain'd, bur at the end of the Year to ſer foe. 
ward for their New Government. Bur we muſt obſerve, that thy 
the Senate had given them leave ro depart, yer the Tribunes of the 
Commons had power to ſtop their Journey ; and therefore becau 
Craſſus went Proconſul into Parthia, contrary to the expreſs Or. 
der of the Tribune ; he was geherally believ'd ro have loft the 
Roman Army, and his own Life, as a Judgment on him for de 
ſpifing the Authority of that Officer, whom they always counted 
SacroſanFus. 

Ar their firft entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome time 
in conference with their immediate Predeceſſor, to be inform'{ 
in the ſtate of Things, rhough their Adminiſtration began the yery 
Day of rheir arrival. 

Their Authoriry, both Civil and Military, was very extraoe- 
dinary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the execution of the 
firſt, and the Summer in rhe diſcharge of rhe latter. 

They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Pretorizm , or Palace ; where they receiv'd Petitioner, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; 
or -efſe publickly in the 'Common-Hall , with the uſual Ce 
remonies and Formalities obſerv'd in Courts cf Judics 


rure, the Procefſes being in all refpects the fame as thoſe a 


7 

Befides rhis, by virrue of rheir Edidts, they had the Power of 
ordering all things relating to the Tributes, Taxes, Contribu- 
rions, and Provifrons of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe be- 
long'd to the Chief Adminiftration of Aﬀairs. 

Their rerurn from the Command was very remarkable : They 
either mer their Succeſſor ar his arrival, and immediately deli- 
tiverd -into his hands the Charge of the Army, being oblig'd to 
Jeave the Province in Thirty Days; or elſe they came away 
before-hand, and left a Deputy in theiv room.to perform the S0- 
lemnity of a Refegnartion, having firſt made up their Accounts, 
and left rhem in wriring in the wo chiet Cities of their ſeveral 
Provinces. . 

Upon their arrival at Rome, if they had no Thoughts of a 
Triumph, they prefently dimiſs'd their Train, and entred. the 
Ciry-as privare Perſons. If they aſpird ww this Honour , they 
fti-reram'&the F2/ces, and-other Proconſular Ornaments, and gave 
the Senate (afſembled for this purpoſe in the "Temple of Bel/ona) a 
relation of the'r A@tions and Exploits, and petition'd for a 
Triumph. 
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Triamph. But in both Caſes they were oblig'd to give i 
7 Nocounts into the Publick Treaſury within "Thirey 


$. 

Dh ogh the Proconſuls order'd Marters as they pleas'd during 
their Honour ; yet at their return, a very ftrict account was 
made into the whole courſe of their Government ; and upon the 
diſcovery of any ill dealing, 'rwas uſual tro prefer Bills againft 
them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes moſt com- 
monly objected againſt rhem were cr:men peculatits, relating ro 
their ill uſe of the Publick Money, and the deficiency of their 
Accounts: Majeſtats, of Treachery and Pertidiouſneſs againft 
the Commonwealth ; or Repetundarum, of Oppreflion or Ex» 
tortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Provinces, whom, as 
their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were oblig'd to Patro= 
nize and defend. - 

Auguſtus, when, at the defire of the Senate and People, he 
afam'd the ſole Governmenr of the Empire, among other Conſti- 
tutions at the beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces in- 
to two parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the People, 
and reſerv'd the other for himſelf. Afrer which time, only the 
Governours ſent into the Firft Diviſion bore the Name of Procon- 
ful ; though they were denied the whole Milirary Power, and 
þ fell horr of the old Proconſuls. 

To theſe four ſorts of Proconſuls, we may add rwo more from 
Alexander of Naples : 

Firſt, Such as the Senate created Proconſuls withour a Province, 
purely for rhe Command of the Army, and the Care of the Mili- 
tary Diſcipline : And, ſecondly, ſuch defign'd Conſuls as entred 
on their Proconſular Office, before they were admitred to the 
Conſulſhip. | 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Provincial Prztors and Proprztors; of 
the Legati, Quzſtors, and Pcoqueltors, 


[N the firſt times of the Common-wealth, the , Provinces were 
govern'd by Pretors ; and as the Dominions of the State were 
enlarg'd, the Number of thoſe Magiſtrates was accordingly en- 


crcasd ; 
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creas'd ; yet even in thoſe rimes, if they cohtinu'd in the Com- 
mand of the Province, beyond the time prefix'd for the cont 
nuance of their Pretorſhip , they rook upon them the Namg 
of Propretors, though they” ſtill kepr the ſame Authority as be. 
fore. 

Abour A. U.C. 604. the deſfign'd Pretors began to divide the 
Pretorian, or leſſer Provinces, by Lot, in the ſame manner as the 
Conſuls did the Conſular ; and when ar the end of the Year they 
repair'd ro their reſpe&tive Governments, aſſum'd the Title of 
Propretors. As their creation was the ſame as that of the Pro 
conſuls ; ſo their entrance upon their Office, and the whole courſe 
of their Adminiſtration, was exactly an{werable ro theirs ; only 
that they were allow'd but Six LiF#ors, with an equal Number 
of Faſces, whereas the Preconſuls had Twelve of each. 

Now though before the time of Auguſtus rhe Propretors, by 
reaſon of their preſiding over the Provinces of leſſer Note and 
Importance, were always reckon'd inferiour ro the Proconſuls; 
yet upon his divifion of the Previxces, the Governours of thoſe 
which fell to his ſhare bearing the Name of Prepretors, got the 
Preference of the Procomſuls, in reſpect of Power and Authoriy, 
being inveſted with the Military Command, and continuing in 
their Office as long as the Emperour pleas'd. 

The chief Afiftants of the Praconſuls, and the Propretors, were 
the Lepati and the Provincial Queſtors, 'The former, being dif- 
ferent in number, according to the Qualiry of the Governow 
whom they accompanied , ferv'd for the judging of. inferiour 
Cauſes, and rhe management of all ſmaller Concerns, remitting 
every thing of moment to the Care of the Governour, or Prefs 
dent. 

Beſides the Legati, there went with every Procouſul, or Pro- 
pretor, one or more Queſtors, whoſe whole Buſineſs was con- 
cera'd in m—_—— the Publick Accounts, taking care of the Sup- 
_ of Money, Corn, and other Neceffarics and Conveniences 
or the maintenance of the Roman Army. 

We ſeldom meer with Progueſtors in Authors, they being only 
ſuch as perform'd the Office of Qusſtor in the Provinces, without 
the depuration of the Senate, which was requiſite ro the Confti- 
rution of the proper Queſtors. This happen'd either when a Que- 

ſtor died in his Office, or went to Kome withour being ſucceeded 


by another Qu.eſtor : For in both theſe caſes, rhe Governour of 
the Province appointed another in his room, ro diſcharge the 
ſame Duties under the Name of Proqu«ftor. 


Ot 
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Of the like nature with theſe Queſtors were the Procuratores 
Ceſars, often menrion'd by Tacitus and Suetonims ; Officers ſent 
by the Emperours into eyery Province, to receive and regulate 
the Publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperour's 
Command. 

Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Fudeza ; and though 
the judging of extream Cauſes did not properly belong ro his 
Office ; yer becauſe the Fews were always look'd upon as a re- 
bellious Nation, and apt to revolt upon the leaſt occaſion ; and 
becauſe the Prefidenr of Syria was forced to arrend on other parts 
of his Province ; therefore for the berrer keeping the Fews in 
order, the Procurator of Fudeza was inveſted with all rhe Autho=- 
rity proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Life and 
Death, as the Learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a). » 


(«) Biſhop Pearſon os the Creed, Art. 4. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Comitia, 


T HE Comitiag according to Sigoniw's Definition, were Gene- 
ral Aſſemblies of the People lawfully call d by ſome Magiftrate, 
for the enjoyment or prohibition of any thing by their Votes a) 

The proper Comitia were of three forts ; Curiata, Centuriata, 
and Tributa ; with reference to the Three grand Diviſions of 
the Ciry and People into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes: For by 
Comitia Calata, which we fometimmes meer with in Authors, in 
elder times were meant all the Comitia in general, the Word 
Calata , from waiw, or Calo, being their common Epither ; 
though 'rwas ar laſt reſtrain'd ro rwo ſorts of Aſſemblies, thoſe 
for the creation of Prieſts, and rhoſe for the inſpection and re- 
gularion of laſt Wills and Teftaments (6). 

The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion which 
Romulus made of the People into Thirty Curie, Ten being con- 
tain'd under every Tribe. They anſwer'd, in moſt reſpects, ro 
the Pariſhes in our Cities, being nor only ſeparated by prope 


(a) Sigon. de Antiq ſure Civ. Remaneram, lib. r. cap. 17. (6) A. Geil. lib, r5. cap. 27. 
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Bounds and Limits, bur diftinguiſh'd roo by their different Plary 
ſet a-part for the celebration of Divine Service, which was per. 
form'd by particular Prieſts (one to every Curia) with the Name 
of Curiones, 

Before the Inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aﬀembly of the 
Cwis's x as, the Election of Kings, and other Chief Officers, the 
making and abrogating of Laws, and the adjudging of capital 
Cauſes. After the expulſion of the Kings, when the Commony 
had-obtain'd the Privilege ro have Tribunes and Zdiles, they eie« 
Qed them for ſome time ar rheſe Afﬀemblies : Bur rhat Ceremo- 
ny being at length transferr'd ro the Comztia Tributa, the Curig 
were neyer conven'd to give their Votes, except now and then 
upon account of making ſome particular Laws, relating ro Ade 
ptions, Wills, and Teſtaments, or the Creation of Officers for 
an Expedition; or for the EleCting of ſome of the Priefts, as the 
Flamines , and the Curio maximus , or Superintendant of the 
Curiones, Who themſelves were choſe by every particular 
Curia. 

The Power of Calling theſe Aſſemblies belong'd ar firſt only 
to the Kings ; bur upon the eſtabliſhment of rhe Democracy, the 
ſame Privilege was allow'd to moſt of the Chief Magiſtrates, and 
ſometimes to the Pontifices. 

The Perſon who had the liberry of Voting here were ſuch R+- 
man Citizens as belong'd to the Curie ; or ſuch as actually liv'd 
in the City, and-conform'd to the Cuftoms apd Rires of their 
proper Curia ; all thoſe being excluded who dwelr withour the 
Bounds of the City, retaining the Ceremonies of their own 
Countty, tho' they had been Honour'd with the Fus Civitatis, 
or admitted free Cirizens of Rome (c). 

The place where the Curie mer was the Comitium; a part of the 
Forum deſcrib'd before (4d). 

No ſer time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of the 
other Comitia, but only as Buſineſs ——_ 

The People being mer rogether, and confirm'd by the report 
of good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceſſary in all the 
Afemblies) the Ropatzio, or Buſineſs to be propos'd to them, was 
publickly-read. After this (if none ofthe Magiſtrates interpos'd) 
upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comizia, the People 
divided into their proper Curzia's, and conſulred of the matter ; 
and then the Curia's being call'd out, as it happen'd by Lor, gave 


(c) Sigen, de Antiqe jure Proving. lib. 3. cap. 1 (4) Sec Part 11, Book 1. cap. 5- 
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their Votes, Man Man, in ancient times viv4 
wee, and afrerwards by Tablers ; the moſt Votes in Tebele. 
every Cwria going for the Voice of the whole C- 
ws, and the moſt Curie for the general Conſent of the 


le (e). 
ke Comitia Centuriata were inftirured by Servius Tallias ; 
who obliging every one to give a true account of whar they were 
worth, according ro thoſe Accounts, divided the People into fix 
Ranks, or Claſſes, which he ſubdivided into 193 Centuries. The 
firſt C/aſſis containing the Equites and richeſt Ciizens, conſiſted of 
Ninery eight Centuries. The ſecond, raking in rhe Trades-men 
and Mechanicks, made up Two and twenty Centurizs, The 
third, rhe ſame number. The fourth, Twenty. The fifth, Thir- 
5. And the laſt, fill'd up with the poorer ſorr, had bur one Cen- 


nry (f). 

Perſons of the Firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre-eminence, 
had the Name of Claſſic? ; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſici Au 
theres, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what Claffs 
bever, were ſaid to be infra claſſem (2). 

The Afﬀembly of the People by Centuries was held for the ele= 
fing of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Pretors ; as allo for the judging of 
Perſons accus'd of what they call'd Crimen Perduellionis, or Atti- 
ons by which the Parry had ſhow'd himſelf an Enemy to rhe 
State ; and for the confirmation of all ſuch Laws as were pro- 
pod by the Chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Privilege of 
alling rheſe Afemblies. 

The Place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
tu ; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Common-wealth, 
when they were under continual Apprehenfions of Enemies ,. the 
People, ro prevent any ſudden affaulrt, when arm'd in martial or- 
der ro hold theſe Afſemblies ; and were for that reaſon forbid by 


the Lawsrto meet in the City, becauſe an Army was upon no ac- 


count ro be marrtial'd within the Walls : Yer in later Ages, 'twas 
thoughr ſufficient ro place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard: in the 
Faniculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, the taking 
down of- which denored the conclufion, of the Comizia. 

Though the time of theſe Comitia for other Matters was undes 
termin'd-; yer the Magiſtrates, after the Year of the Ciry 6or. 
when they began to enter on their Place, the Kalends of Fanuary 
were conſtantly deſizn'd , about the end of July, and the beginning 


of Auguſt. 


(es Foſir ib, 7. cap. 7. (f) See Dimyſ lib, 4, (ﬆ A-Gell. lib. 7. chap, r3. 
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All the time between their Election and Confirmation; they 
continu'd as privare Perſons, that inquifition might be made int 
the Election, and the other Candidares might have rime to eq 
ter Objections, if they mer with any ſuſpicion of foul dealing 
Yet at the Election of the Cenſors, this Cuſtom did not hold ; by 
as ſoon as they were pronounc'd elected, they were immediareh 
inveſted with the Honour (+). 

By the inſtirurion of theſe Comitia, Servius Tullius ſecretly cop 
yey'd the whole Power from the Commons : For the Centyriy 
of the firſt and richeſt Claſs being call'd our firſt, who were Three 
more in number than all the reſt pur together, if they all agree, 
as generally they did, the Buſineſs was already decided, and the 
other Claſſes were needleſs and inſignificant. However , the 
Three laſt ſcarce ever came to Vote (z). 

The Commons, in the time of the Free State, to rectikie thi 
Diſadvantage, obtain'd, that before they proceeded to Voti 
any Martter ar theſe Comitia, thar Century thou'd give their Sut- 
frages firſt upon whom ir fell by Lot, with rhe IName of Centwi, 
Prerogativa, the reſt being ro follow according ro the Order 
their Claſſis. Afrer the conſtituting of the Five and thirty Trik 
into which the Claſſes and their Centuries were divided, in the 
firſt place the Tribes caſt Lots which ſhou'd be the Preropatine 
Tribe ; and then the Centuries of that Tribe, for the Honoured 
being the Prerogative-Century. All the other Tribes and Cents 
ries had the appellation of Fure vocate, becauſe they- were call 
out according to their proper places. 

The Prerogative-Century being-choſe by lor, the Chief May- 

ſtrate firting in a * Tent in the middle of the 
* Tabernaculum. Campus Martins , order'd that Century ro come 

out and give their Voices ; upon which, they 
preſently ſeparated from the reſt of che Multirude, and came in- 
to an inclosd Apartment, which they rerm'd Septa, or Ovilia,, 
paſſing over the Pon#?s, ornarrow Boards, laid ; ns for the 0c- 
cafion ; on which account de Ponte dejict is to be deny'd the priys 
lege of Voting. 

Ar the hither end of the Pontes ſtood the Diribitores (a ſort df 
under-Officers, call'd ſo ffhm dividing or martialling the People) 

and deliver'd ro every Man, in the ele&tion of Mag 
Tabelle. ſtrates, as many Tablers as there appear'd Candidates, 


one of whoſe Names was wrote upon every Tabler. 


— 


) Livy, libs 49. (3) Diomſ lib. 4. 
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A fir number of great Cheſts were ſet a_y in the Septa, and 
every body threw in which Tabler he pleas'd. - 

By the Cheſts were plac'd ſome of the publick Servants, who 
taking out the Tablers of every Century, for every Tabler made a 
Prick, or a Point, in another Table which they kept by them. 
Thus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave occaſion 
to the Phraſe of Omne tulit puntum (a), and the like. 

The ſame method was obſerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes at 
theſe Comitia, and in the Confirmation of Laws; except that in 
both theſe caſes only rwo Tablers were offer'd ro every Perſon, 
on ane of which was wrote U. R. and on-the other A. in capi- 
tal Letters ; the rwo firſt ſtanding for «ti rogas, or; be it 4s FP de= 
fire, relating to the Magiſtrate who proposd the Queſtion®; and 
the laſt for _—_— or, I forbid it. 

'Tis remarkable, that though in the Election of Magiſtrates, 
and in the Rarification of Laws , the Vores of that Century whoſe 
Tablets were equally divided, fignify'd nothing ; yer in Trials 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the ſame in 
humber, the Perſon was actually acquitred (/). 

The diviſion of the People into Tribes, was an invention of 
Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome ; and though 
he conſtirured ar that time only Three, yer as the Stare encreas'd 
in Power, and the Giry in number of Inhabitants, they roſe by 
degrees to Five and Thirty. The diftin&tion of Tribus Orbane, 
and Ruſtice, was at firſt raken up for a difference berween thoſe 
People who inhabited rhe Ciry, and thoſe who dwelt in orher 
parts : Bur at laſt rhe Country-Tribes being efteem'd rhe moſt Ho- 
nourable, engroſs'd the whole number except Four. 

The firſt Aſſembly of the Tribes we meet with, is about the 
Year of Rome 263. conven'd by Sp. Picinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, upon account of the Trial of Coriolanus. Soon after, the 
Tribunes of the Commons were order'd to be eleted here ; and 
at laſt, all rhe inferivur Magiſtrates, and the Collegiate Prieſts. 
The ſamie Comitia ſerv'd for the enacting of Laws relating ro 
War and Peace, and all others propos'd by the Tribunes and:Ple- 


+ beian Officers ; though they had nor properly the Name of Leges, 


but Plebiſeira. They were generally conven'd by the Tribunes 
of the Commons ; bur the ſame Privilege was allaw'd to all the 
Magiſtrates. 


wa 
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They were confin'd to no place, and therefore ſometimes we 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Martin, 
and now and then in the Capitol. | 

The Proceedings were, in moſt reſpe&s, anſwerable ro thoſe 
already deſcrib'd in the account of the other Comitia, and there. 
fore need not be inſiſted on ; only we may farther obſerve of the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to haye 
moſt Tablers for a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be deſign'd, or 
* eleted, by the Prefident of the Afembly ; and this rhey rerm'{ 
renunciari Conſul, Pretor, or the like : And that the laſt fort of 
the Comitia only could be held withour the Conſent and Appro 
bation of the Senate, which was neceſlary ro the convening of the 
other rwo (m). 


(m) Diony|. lib. 9. 


. CH AP. XVII. 


Of the Roman Judgments 3 and firſt of Pri 
vate Judgments, 


A Fudgment, according to Ariſtotle's definition, is no more than 
xetns Ts Hxats x, Tine, the deciſion of Right and Wrong. 

The whole ſubject of the Roman Judgments is admirably ex- 
plain'd by S$igonins, in his Three Books de Fudicis, from whom 
the following Account is for the moſt part extractcd. 

Fudyments, or Determinations of a proper Fudge, were made 
either by a comperent number of ſclec&t Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Afembly. 

Fudgments made by one or more ſele&t Fudpes, may be divi- 
' ded into publick and private ; the firſt relating to Controverſies, 
the ſecond to Crimes. 

The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
Marter, or Subject, of theſe Fudzments, the Perſons concern'd in 
them, and the manner of proceeding. 

The marrer of private Fud2ments takes in all fort of Cauſes 
that can happen berween Man and Man ; which being ſo vaſtly 
extended, and belonging more immcdiately ro the Civil Law, 
need nor here be inſiſted on. Th 
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The Perſons concern'd were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and the 
Judges. 

ON Parties were the Afor and Reus, the Plaintiff and Des 
ant. 

The Afſiſtants were the Procuratores, and the Advocats, of 
whom, tho* they are often confounded, yer the firſt were pro- 

rly fuch Lawyers as affifted the Plaintiff in proving, or the 

endant in clearing himſelf from the matter of Fact : The 
other, who were likewiſe call'd Patroni, were to defend their 
Clients Cauſe in marters of Law (a). 

Both theſe were ſelected our of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
their Names entred in the Matriculation-Book of the Forum. 
This was one Condition requifite ro give them the liberty of 
Pleading ; the other was the being rerain'd by one Party, or the 
receiving a Fee, which they rerm'd Mandatum (6). 

The Judges beſides the Pretor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
prefided in the Court, and allow'd and confirm'd them, were of 
three ſorts. Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumvirs litibus ju= 
dicandis. 

Arbitri, whom they call'd ficraply judices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes.ot no great Conſequence, and 
of very eaſie deciſion. 

Recuperatores were afſign'd tro decide the Controverſies a- 
bour receiving or recovering things which had been loit or ra» 
ken away. 

Bur the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Centumvirt ; 
three of which were raken out of every Tribe, ſo thar their 
number was five more than their Name imported. *Tis proba- 
ble that the Arbitri and Recuperatores were affign'd out of this 
Body by the Preetor. | 

The manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this na- 
ture. The difference failing ro be made up berween Friends, 
the injur'd Perſon proceeded in jus reum wocare, to ſummon or 
cite the offeading Parry to the Court ; who was oblig'd imme- 
diately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his appea= 
rnce ; according to the common Maxim, I jus vocatus aut 
eat aut ſatiſcer. 

Both Parties being met before the Pr.etor, or orher ſupreme 
Magiſtrate preliding in the Courr, the Plaintiff propos'd the Acti= 
01 tro the 7 ar an in which he deſign'd ro ſue him : Thig 
they rerm'd Edere a#ionem , being perform'd commonly by 
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writing it in a Tabler, and offering it to the Defendant, thu 
he might ſee wherher he had compound or ſtand the 
Suit. 

In the next place came the poſtulatio aRions, or the Plaiy 
tiff's deſiring leave of the Pretor to proſecute the Defendantin 
ſuch an Action : This being granted, the Plaintiff, vadabatur mp 
2m, oblig'd him to give Sureties for his appearance on ſuch 4 
Day in the Court ; and this was all that was done in publick bs 
fore the prefix'd Day for the Tryal. 

In the mean time the difference us'd very often to be made yp, 
either Tranſa#ione, or Pao, by letting the Caule fall as dub» 
ous and uncertain; or by compoſition for ſo much damage, 
to be aſcertain'd by an equal number of Friends. 

On the Day appointed for the hearing, the ' Pr&#or order 
the ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be ſummon'd by 
an Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the default of either Party, the 
Defaulter loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both rhey term! 
fe ſtitiſſe ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded /item ſive attionem in 
tendere, to prefer the Suit ; which was perform'd in a ſet Fom 
of Words, varying according to the difference of the Actions 
After this the Plaintiff defir'd Judgmient of the Pretor ; that is,to 
be allow'd a Fudex or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuperatores or Ce 
tumviri, for the hearing and: deciding the buſineſs ; bur none «f 
theſe could be defir'd, unleſs both Parties agreed. The Pre, 
when he affign'd them their Judges, at the ſame time defin'd the 
number of Witneſſes, ro hinder the protraCting of the Suir ; and 
then the Parties proceeded to give caution, that rhe Judgment, 
whatever it was, ſhould ſtand and be perform'd on both fides, 
Lg ws. always took a ſolemn Oath ro be imparrial ; and 
the Parties (wore they did not go ro Law with a deſign to + 
buſe one another : This they call'd Furamentum calumnie. Then 
began the Diſceptatio cauſe, or diſputing the Caſe, manag'd by the 


Lawyers on both ſides, with the aſſiſtance of Witnefſes, Writings, | 


and the like ; the uſe of which is ſo admirably raught in theit 
Books of Oratory. 

In giving Sentence, the major part of the Judges was requir'd 
ro overthrow the Defendant. If the number was equally divi- 
ded, the Defendant was actually clear'd ; and if halt condemn'd 
him in one Sum to be paid, and half in anorher, the leaſt Sum 
always ſtood good (a). 


(a) Z:ncls Element, P. 5. Sc. 10, 
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The conſequence of the Sentence was either in integrum reſt is 
tutio, addiftio, judicium calumnie, or judicium falſi. 

The firſt was, when upon Petition of the Parry who was 0+ 
verthrown, the Pretor gave him leave to have the Suit come on 

in, and allow him another full hearing. _ 

Addi&io was, when the Party who had been caſt in ſuch a 
Sum, unleſs he gave Surety topay it in a little time, was broug he 
by the Plaintiff before the Prezor, who deliver'd him into his dif- 

fal, to be committed to Priſon, or otherwiſe ſecur'd, *cill fari(- 

Qion were made. h 

Fudicium Calumnie,was an Action brought againſt the Plaintiff 
for falſe Accuſartion. 

Fudicium falſi, was an Action which laid againſt the Judges 
for Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. 


C H A P. XVIL 
Of Publick Judgments. 


FOR the knowledge of Publick Judgments,” we may take no- 
tice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Queſitors and 
Judges, of the merhod of proceeding , and of the conſequences 

of the Tryal. 
The Crimes, or the matter of the Publick Judgments, were 
ſuch Actions as tended either mediarely or immediarely, to the 
judice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
Perſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
monwealth ; had imbezzel'd mw ro 11] uſes the publick Mo» 
ney, or any Treaſure conſecrated to Religion ; or had corrupted 
the Peoples Vores in an Election ; or had extorted Contributions 
from the Allies ; or received Money in any Judgmerit ; or had 
usd any violent Compulſion tro a Member of the Common- 
wealth : Thele they rerm'd Crimina Majeſtatis, peculatiis, ambi= 
tus, repetundarum, and vs publice : Or if any Perſon had kill'd a- 
nother with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with Poyſon ; or laid 
violent Hands on his Parents ; or had forg'd a Will ; or coun+ 
terfeired rhe publick Coin ; or had corrupted another Man's 
Wife ; or had bought, bound, or conceal'd a Servant withour 
the knowledge of his Maſter : Whence theſe Crimes took the 
K 3 Namcs, 
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Names, inter ſicarios, veneficis, parricidis , falſi, adulterii 
plagir, L 

Beſides theſe, any private Cauſe, by virtue of anew Lay 
might be made of publick Cognizance. 

As to the Puniſhments, they may be allow'd a Chapter by then 
ſelves hercafter. ' 

The Inquifirion of Criminal Matters belong'd ar firſt to the 
Kings, and, after the abrogation of that Government, for ſome 
time to the Conſuls : Bur being raken from them by the Valeria 
Law, it was conferr'd, as Occaſions happen'd, upon Officers de 
poſe by the People, with the Title of Queſitores Parricidg, 

ut abour the Year of the City 604. this power was made per- 
perual, and appropriated to the Pretors, by virtye of an Order 
of the People art their annual Election ; the Inquiſition of ſuch 
and ſuch Crimes being committed to ſuch and ſuch Pretws; 
Yer upon extraordinary Occaſions the People could appoint 
ther Qzeſitores, if they thought convenient. 

Next to the Queſitor, was the Fudex queſtions ; who, tho' he 
15 ſometimes confounded with the Pretor, yet was properly a Per- 
ſon of Norte, deputed by the Pretor to manage the 'Tryal, of which 
he himſelf perform'd only rhe main bufinels. 

Aftcr him were the Fudices ſelefi, who were ſummon'd by 
the Pretor re give their Verdict in Criminal Marters, in the fame 
manner as our Juries. They were choſe every Year to a {4 
number defin'd by the I aws, which by reaſon of the preferring of 
new Laws, often varicd. 

As to the method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action, which 
they rerm'd in jus vocatio, was much the ſame in publick as in 
private Cauſes : Bur then, as the Poſtulatio of rhe Plaintiff con» 
faſted in deſiring leave of the Prator ro enter a Suir againſt the 
Defendant ; fo here the Accuſer defir'd permifſion to enter the 
Name of the Offender, with thc Crime which he objected to 
kim : This they call'd Nomir:7s delatio ; being perform'd firit viva 
Toce, in a ſer Form of Words, according to the nature of the 
Crime, and rhen offer'd ro the Pr.ctor, being wrot in a Tabler ; 
if approy'd by the Pr.etor, the accus'd Parry's Name was entred 
in the'Rol! of Criminals ; both Perlons having taken the Oath of 
Calumny already {ſpoken of. 

Ar the entrance of the Name, the Pretor appointed a ſet Day 
for the Tryal : And from that time the accus'd Perſon chang'd 
his Habit, going in Black 'rill the Tryal was over, an 
uſing in his Drets and Carriage all Tokens of Sorrow and 
Concern. 


Upon 
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' "Upon the appointed Day, the Court being mer, and both 
Parties appearing, the firſt thing that was done,was the'ſortitio ju 
dicum,, or impannelling the Jury ; perform'd commonly by 
the Fudex Queſtions, who took by Lot ſuch a number our of 
the Body of the Fudices ſeleti, as the particular Law on 
which the Accuſation was founded, had derermin'd ; Liber= 
ty being given to both Parrties to reject (or, as we call it, ro 
challenge) any that they pleasd, the Pr.etor or Fudex Queſtions 
ſubſtiruting others in their Places. 

ey, being thus choſe was cited by the publick Servants 
of the Court ; and when the proper number appear'd, they were 
ſworn, and then rook their places in the Subſeia, and heard 
the Tryal. 

In this we'may reckon four Parts, Accnſatio, Defenſio, Lauda+ 
tie, and Latio ſententie. 

Accuſatio is defin'd, perpetua oratio ad crimina inferenda_ atque 
augenda artificioſe compoſita, A continu'd Oration artificially com= 
pos d for the muking out and heightning the Crimes alledg'd : For it 
did nor only conſiſt in giving a plain Narration of the matter of 
Fac, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences ; bur 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the nature of 
the thing, from rhe Character of the accusd Perſon, and his for 
mer courſe of Life.from the circumſtances of the Fact, and ſeveral 
other Topicks, which the Orators reach us to enlarge upon : 
Nor was the Accuſer limited in reſpect ' of time, being allow'd 
commonly as many Days as he pleasd, tro make good his 
Charge: 

Defenſio belong'd ro the Lawyers or Advocates retain'd by the 
accusd Parry, who in like manner were allow'd to ſpeak as many 
Bays as they pleas'd, toward the clearing of their Clicar. The 
three common Methods they rook, were Fai negatio, negatio 
nomins fatti, or probatio jure fattum : either plainly to deny rhe 
matcer of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or elſe 
to acknowledge the Fact, and yer to deny that it fell under the 
_ of the Crime objected : Or, laſtly, ro prove the Fact 
lawful. 

The firſt way of Defence was generally us'd when the Perſon 
ſtood indicted of what. they call'd crimen repetundarum. and cri- 
men ambitiis ; the next in the crimen Majeſtatis, and the laſt in 
cales of Murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent Example in eyery kind. Of 
th2firſt in his Orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Murena, and Plan- 
K 4 CIS : 
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eius : Of the ſecond in that for Cornelius ; and of the third in 
his admirable defence of M5ilo. 

Laudatio was a cuſtom like that in our Tryals, of bringing in 
Perſons of credit to give their Teſtimony of the accus'd Per. 
ſon's good Behaviour, and integriry of Lite, 'The leaſt number 
of thele Laudatores us'd tro be Ten. 

In the latio ſententie , or pronouncing Sentence, they pros 

ceeded thus: After the Orators on both fides had ſaid all they 
deſign'd, the Cryer gave norice of it accordingly ; and then the 
Pretor ſent out the Jury ro conſult, (mittebat judices in confilium) 
delivering ro every one Three Tablets cover'd with Wax, oneof 
Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of Ampliati- 
on, or Adjournment of the Tryal ; the firſt being mark'd with 
A; the ſecond with C; the other with N, L. or non lj 
uet. | 
: In the place where the Jury withdrew was ſer a proper num- 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tabla 
they pleas'd ; the accus'd Perſon proftraring himſelf all this while 
at their Feet, ro move their Compaſſion, | 

The Tablers being drawn, and the greateſt number known, 
the Pretor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly. The Form of Com 
demnation was uſually videtur feciſſe, or non jure videtur feciſſ: 
Of Abſolurion, non videtur feciſſe : Of Ampliation, amplius cog» 
ncendum., Sometimes he mention'd rhe Puniſhment, and. ſome+ 
rimes left it our, as being derermin'd by the Law, on which the In« 
diCctment was —_— 

The conſequences of the Tryal in criminal Matters may be 
reduc'd to theſe four Heads, /ſtimatio' lits, Animadverſio, Fur 
dicium calumnie, and Fudicium prevarications, 

Aſtimatio lit ; or the rating of the Damages, was in uſe of» 
ly in Caſes of Bribery, and abuſe of the publick Money. 

Animadverſio, was no more than the putting the Sentence in 
execution, which was left to the care of the Pretor. 

Bur in caſe the Party was abſoly'd, there lay two Actions a- 
gainſt rhe Accuſer ; -one of Calumny, the common Puniſhment 
of which was fronts inuſtio, burning in the Forehead : And the 
other of Prevarication, when the Accuſer, inſtead of urging the 
Crime home, ſcem'd rather ro hide or extenuate the Guilt : 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be oxe that berrays 
by Cauſe to the Adverſary, and twns on the Criminal's fide whom 
be ouzht to proſecute, 
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:CH A P.+ XIX. 
Judgments of the whole People, 


T H E People were ſometimes the Judges both in private and 
publick Cauſes; tho' of the firſt we have only one Ex= 
ample in Livy (4) ; the other we frequently meet with in Au- 


Sn were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 
afterwards at the Centuriata, and Tributa ; the Proceedings in 
all which Adſemblies have been already ſhewn : What we may 
further obſerve is this : When any Magiftrate deſign'd ro im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 
ed the Roſtra, and calling the People together by a Cryer, figni- 
fied ro them, That upon ſuch a Day he intended to accuſe ſuch a 
Perſon of ſuch a Crime : This they rerm'd reo diem dicere : The 
ſuſpected Party was oblig'd immediately ts give Surerties for his 


Appearance on the Day prefix'd, and in default of Bail was coma +. - 


manded to Priſon. ” 

On the appointed Day the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
Reſtra, and cited the Party by -the Cryer ; who, unleſs ſome 
other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a ſufficient 


Excuſe was offer'd, was oblig'd to appear, or might be puniſh'd - 


at the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accus'd him. If he ap- 
pear'd, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried ir on every 
other Day for fix Days together ; ar theend of the Indi&tment, 
mentioning the particular Puniſhment ſpecified in the Law for 
ſuch an Offence : This intimation they rerm'd anquifirtio. The 
ſame was immediately after expreſsd inWriting,and then rook the 
Name of Rogatio, in reſpect of the People who were to be ask'd 
or conſulred about ir ; and Trrogatio in reſpect of the Criminal, 
as it imported the Mulct or Puniſhment aflign'd him by the Ac+ 
cuſer. This Rogatio was publickly expos'd three Nundine, or 
Marker-days together, for the information of the People. On 
the third dey the Accuſer again aſcended the Roſtra ; and, 
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the People being call'd rogether, undertook the fourth th 
of his Charge, and having concluded, gave the other Parry leay 
to enter upon his Defence, either in his own Perſon, or by þ; 
Advocates. 

Ar the ſame time as the Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Charge 
he gave notice what Day he'd have the Comitia meet y 
receive the Bill, the Comiria Tributa to conſider of Muldts, an 
the Centuriata for Capital Puniſhments. - 

Bur in the mean time there were ſeveral ways by which 
the accus'd Party might be reliev'd, ; as firſt, if the Tribunes 
the Commons interpos'd in his behalf ; or if he excus'd himſelf 
by voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon account of providing for 
a Funeral ; or if. he prevail'd with the Acculer ro relinquiſh his 
Charge, and ler the Cauſe fall ; or if upon the Day appointed 


for the Comitia, the Augurs diſcover d any ill Omens ; and þ . 


forbad the Aſſembly. 

If none of theſe happen'd, the Comitia met, and proceeded, 
as has been already deſcrib'd ; and as for the Animadverſio, or 
putting the Sentence in execution, this was perform'd in the 
ſame manner as in the Pretorian Judgments. 

The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deſcrib, 
muft be ſuppos'd ro have prevail'd chiefly in the time of the 
free State : For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperours after- 
wards were themſelves Judges in what Cauſes, and after what 
manner thgy pleas'd ; as Suetonius particularly informs us of al- 
moſt all rhe Twelve Ce/ars. "Twas this gave occaſion to the 
riſe of the Mandatores and Delatores, a ſort of Wretches to be 
met with in every part of Hiſtory. The buſine\s of the former 
was to mark down ſuch Pertme as upon Inquifition they 
pretended to have found guilty of any Mitdemeanour ; and the 
lacrer were employ'd in accuſing and profecucing them upon the 
other's Order. This miſchievous Tribe, as they were counte- 
nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, ſo were they extremely 
dereſted by rhe good Emperours. Titus proſecuted all that could 
be found upon the moſt diligent ſearch, with Death or perpetual 
Baniſhment (6b) : And Pliny reckons it among the greareſt Praiſes 
of Trajan, that he had clear'd the Ciry from the perjur'd Race of 
Informers (c). 


(b) Sweton. in Tit,cap, $. (-) Plin.in Panegyric. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the Roman Puniſhments, 


HE accurate Sigon/us has divided the Puniſhments into eight 
ſorts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, Exilium, 
Servitus, Mors. 

Damnum was a pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſer upon the Offender, 
according to the quality of the Crime. 

Vincula ſignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd ra Impri- 
ſonment and Fetrers ; of which they had many ſorts, as Manice, 
Pedic.c, Nervi, Boie, and ths like. The publick Priſon in Rome 
was built by Ancus Martivs, hard by the Forum (a): To which 
anew part was added by Servins Tullius, called thence Tullia- 
num : Salluſt deſcribes the Tullianum as an Apartment under- 
ground /b), into which they put the moſt notorious Criminals. 
The higher part, rais'd by Ancus Martius, has commonly the 
Name of the R-bur; from the Oaken Planks which compos'd ir. 
For the keeping of the Priſon, befides the Triumviri, was appoin=- 
ted a ſorr of Gaoler, whom Valerius Maximus calls Cuſtos cace= 
w-(c), and Pliny Commentarienfſis (4d). 

Verbera, or Stripes, were inflicted eirher with Rods Uioge) 
or with Battoons | Fuſtes :] The firſt commonly preceded capita 
Puniſhments, properly ſo call'd : The other was moſt in ule in 
the Camp, and belong'd ro the Military Diſcipline. 

Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuffer'd 
exactly after rhe ſame manner as he had offended ; as in Caſes of 
maiming. and the like. Yer Agel/ius informs us, that the Cri- 
minal was allow'd the liberty of compounding with the Perſon 
he had injur'd ; fo that he needed nor ſuffer the Talio unleſs he 
volunrarily choſe it (e). 

Tenominia was no more than a publick Shame which the offend- 
ing Perſon underwenr, either by virtueof the Pretor's Edict, or 
more commonly by Order of the Cenſor : This Puniſhment, beſides 
the Scandal, rock away from the Party on whom 'rwas inflicted 
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the Privilege of bearing any Office, and almoſt all other Liber. 


ties of a Roman Cirizen. 
Exilium was not. a Puniſhment immediately, but by eons M M 

quence ; for the Phraſe ud in the Sentence and Laws was Aqu 

& ignis interdiio, the forbidding the uſe of Water and Fir, iſ ly 
which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was oþ. 

lig'd to leave his Country. Yer in the times of the later Empe- W ©; 
rours, we find it to have been a pofirive Puniſhment, as a je 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio'may be reckon'd under this Hep 

tho' it were ſomething different from the former ; this being the 
ſending a Criminal ro ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or per. | T 
haps for ever, by which the Parry was nor depriv'd of the Pri. i 
vilege of a Cirizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of By 
niſhment, which they properly call'd Exilium. Suetonius ſpeaks 
of a new ſort of Relegatio, invented by the Emperour Claudiuc; 
by which he order'd {uſpeCted Perſons not to ftir three Miles 
from the Ciry (f). Befides this Ravegatio they had rwo other 
kinds of Baniſkment, which they term'd Deportatio and Proſerip 
tio ; tho' nothing is more common than to ho them confound- 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation differ'd in 
theſe Reſpets from Relegatio ; rhar,whereas the Relegati were 
condemn'd either to change their Country for a ſer time or fer 
for ever, and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Privi. 
lege of Cirizens : On the contrary the Deporzati were baniſh 
always for ever, and loſt both their Eſtates and Privileges, be 
ing counted dead-in the Law (p) As for the Proſcripti they ate 
defin'd by the Lawyers ro be ſuch Perſons whoſe Names were fix'd 
&+p in Tablets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to 
Fuſtice ; a Reward being propos'd to thoſe that took them, and 4 
Puniſhment to thoſe that conceal'd them (hb), Sylla was the firh 
Inventor of this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Exam- 
le of it that we meer with, preſcribing 2000 Knights and Se« 
narors at once (3). *Tis plain, that this was nor a poſitive Bg- 
niſhmenr, but a forcing Perſons ro make ufe of thar ſecuri- 
ty ; fo that we may fanſy it of like nature with our Out« 
lawry. 

4 bf Wl was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon as 
well as Goods was publickly expos'd ro ſale by Auction : This 
rarely happen'd to the Cirizens, but was an uſual way of treat- 
ng aptives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcrib'd here« 
after. 
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Under the Head of Capital Puniſhments the Remans recko« 
ned extream Bunithment, becauſe thoſe who underwent 
Ars: thar Sentence were in a civil Sence dead. Bur becauſe 
this Puniſhment has 'been already deſcrib'd, we arc on- 
ly now to take notice of ſuch as reach'd the Offender s Lite. 
The chief of rhele were, Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Pr.c- 
cipitatio de robore, Dejettio e rupe Tarpeid, in crucem attio, and Þ; 
jeftio in profluentem. 
The firſt was the ſame as beheading with us. 
The ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 


Turkey. 


The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong, 
either from that part of the Priſon call'd Rebur ; or from the highs» 
eſt parr of the Tarpeian Mountain. 

The fifth Puniſhment, namely Cruciftzxion, was ſeldom infli- 
ed on any bur Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons ; yer 
we find ſome Examples of a different Practice ; and Suetonius 
particulacly relates of. the Emperour Galba, that having cordem- 
ned a Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poyloning bis 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying ro Execution, made 
a grievous complaint, har a Citizen of Rome ſhould undergo ſuch 
a ſervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 

rour hearing his Plea, promis'd to alleviate the ſhame of his 
Rach and order'd a Croſs much _ and moreſncat than or- 
dinary to beerected, and ro be waſh'd over with White Painr, 
that the Gentleman who ſtovud ſo much on his Quality mighr 
have the Honour to be hang'd in Stare (4). 

The Croſs and the Furca are commonly taken for the fame 
thing in Authors ; tho', properly ſpeaking, there was a great 
difference berween them. The Furca is divided by Lipſius in- 
to Ionominio/ſa and Penaly. The former Plutarch deleritien to be 
that piece of Wood which ſupports rhe Thill of a Waggon : He 
adds, that *rwas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
had offended,_ to rake this upon his Shoulders, and catry it a- 
bout the Neighbourhood ; for whoever was ſcen with this in- 
famous Burden, had no longer any Credit or 'TIrutt among thote 
who knew ir, but was calid Furcifer by way of Ignominy and 
Reproach (/). Furca penalis was a picce of Wocd, much of the 
ſame ſhape as the former, which was faftned abour the convicted 
Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſcourg'd ro death un- 
der it ; or lifted up by it upon the Croſs. Lipſius makes ir, the 


— 


(i) Smeten, in Gaiba, cap  (!) Vide Platarch, in Corielane, 
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ſame with the Patibulum, and fanſies that for all the Na 
ir mighr nor be a forked piece of Timber, bur rather a ſtraight 
Beam, to which the Criminal's. Arms being ftrerch'd out, were 
tied ; and which, being hoiſted up art 'the place of Execution, 
ſerv'd for the tranſverſe part of the Cros. 

Proje#io in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime 
of Parricide ; (or the Murder of any near Relation.) The 
Perſon convicted of this unnarural Guilt was immediately 
hooded, as unworthy of the common Light : In the nex: place 
he was whipp'd with Rods, and then ſow'd up in a Sack and 
thrown into the Sea ; or, in Inland Countries, into the next 
Lake or River. Afterwards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, 
a Serpent us'd ro be pur into the Sack with the Criminal ; and 
by degrees, in later times, an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock. The 
Sack which held the Malefactor, was term'd Culeus ; and 
hence the Puniſhment ir (ſelf is ofren ſignified by the ſame 
Name. The reaſon of the' addirion of the living Crearturesig 
thought to have been, that the condemn'd Perſons might be tor- 
mented with ſuch troubleſome Company, and that their . Car- 
cafſes might want both burial and reſt. Fuvenal expreſly al 
Indes to this Cuſtom in his eighth Saryr, 


Libera ſi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam preferre Neroni, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 

: Simia, non Serpens unus, non culeus unus ? 


Had we the freedom to expreſs our Mind, 

There's not a Wretch ſo much ro Vice enclin'd, 

But will own Seneca did far excell 

His Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, 

Toexpiate whoſe complicated Guilr 

With ſome proportion ro the Blood he fpilr, 

Rom? ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide 

Than one, for the Compendious Parricide. 

[Mr. Stepney. 

The ſame Poet in another place intimares, that this Sack was 
made of Leather (m). 

Tully in his Defence of Sextus Reſcius, who ſtood arraign'd for 
Parricid?, has given an admirable account of this Puniſhment 
with the Reaſons on which it was grounded, particularly thar 
the Malefactor was thrown into the Sea ſow'd up ina Sack, for 


(a) Sat, 13. verſ, 155, 
fear 
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fear he ſhould pollute that. Element, which was reckon'd the 
common Purifier of all things. 

Beſides the Puniſhmenrs mention'd by Sigontus, who ſeems 10 
confider the Roman People as in a free Stare, we meet with a- 
bundance of others, either invented or reviv'd in the rimes of the 
Emperors,and eſpecially in laterAges: Among theſe we may rake nc+ 
tice of three as the moſt conſiderable, Ad Ludos,ad Metalla,ad Beſtigs. 

The Lawyers divide Ludus,when they take it for a Puniſhmen:, 
into Venatorins and Gladiatorins (n). By the former. the ronvicted 
Perſons (commonly Slaves) were oblig'd ro engage with the wild 
Beaſts in the Amphitheatre ; by the latrer they were to perform 
the part of Gladiators, and ſaisfie Juſtice by killing one another. 

Ad Metalla, or a condemning ro work in the Mines, Sui- 
& would have ro be invented by Tarquinius Superbus (6), 
Whatever reaſon he had for his Afertion, 'tis certain we rarely 
find it menrtion'd 'rill the rimes of the later Emperours ; and par- 
ticularly in the Hiſtories of the Perfecurions of the Chriſtians, 
who were uſually ſent in great numbers to this laborious and fla- 
iſh Employment, with the Name of Metallic. 

The throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts was never put in exe- 
cution but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 

Crimes of the higheſt nature. "This too was the common Doom 
of the Primitive Chriſtians ; and 'tis ro the accounts of their Suffe= 
tings we are beholden for the knowledge of ir.It may be obſerv'd, * 
that the Phraſe, ad Beſtias dari, ſignifies as well luch Criminals as 
were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe who were de- 
lver'd to them to be devour'd (p): And the former of theſe were 
properly rerm'd Beſtiariz (7). 

here's ſtill one Puniſhment behind worth our Obſervation, 
and which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries,and thar was 
the wrapping up the Criminal in a fort of Coar, daub'd over wirh 
Pitch, and then ſerring ir on fire. Thus when Nero had burne 
Rome to ſatisfie his curioſity with the Proſpect, he contriv'd tolay 
the Odium on the Chriſtians, as a ſort of Men generally dereſted ; 
and ſeizing on all he could diſcover, order'd them ro be lighted up 
in this manner, and to ſerve for Tapers in the dark ; which was a 
much more cruel Jeſt than the former that occalion'd it. Fuvenal 
alludes ro this Cuttom in his cighth Satyr. 

Auſi quod liceat tunica punire moleſta, 

+ To recompence whoſe barbarous Intent 

Pitch'd Shirts wou'd prove a legal Puniſlmeat, 


(#) Calvin, Lexicon, 'Juridic. (s) tn yoce Sin. (p} Ca'vin. in Voc, ad Brſtias 
dari, (9) Ibtd, in Beſtiarii, 
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GCHAPE AMS L 
b 
Of the Roman Laws in general. d 


JN the beginning of the Roman State, we are affur'd all tling 

were manag'd by the ſole Authority of rhe King, without ay f 
certain Standard of. Juſtice and Equiry. Bur when the City 
rolerably populous, and was divided by Romulw into Thi 
Curie, he began to prefgrr Laws at the Afſembly of thoſe Cui, i © 
which were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv'd. The like | 
tice was follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings ; all | 
Conſtitutions being collected into one Body , by Sextus Pgp 
7145, who liv'd in the time of Tarquin the Proud, took from hin 
the Name of Fus Papirianum. 

Burt all theſe were abrogated ſoon after the expulſion of the 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Y ears ts 
gether, depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment of th 

Court. Arlaſt, ro redreſs this Inconvenience, Commiſſionen 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws fir 
the Service of their Country ; and, at their return, the Decew 
virt were created to regulate the Buſineſs, who reduc'd themi- 
to Twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The excellency 
of which Inſtirurion, as it is ſufficiently ſer forth by moſt Aurhan, 
ſo is ir eſpecially beholden to the high Encomium of Cicero, whe 
he declares it as his poſitive Judgment and Opinion, That the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be preferr'd to whole Lins 
ries of the Philoſophers (a).} 

They weredivided into three Parts, of which the firſt related 
to the Concerns of Religion ; the ſecond ro rhe Righr of the 
Publick ; and the laſt ro private Perſons. 

Theſe Laws being eſtabliſh'd, it neceſfarily follow'd, that 
there ſhou'd be Diſpurarions and Controverſies in the Cours, 
ſince the Interpretation was to be founded on the Aurhoriry of 
the Learned, This Interpretation they call'd Fs C:vile, though 
ar preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe the whole Syſtem of rhe 
Roman Laws. 


—— 


, (a) Cicero de Oratore, hb. 1: 


] 
t 
1 
| 
| 
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Beſides, 
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Beſides, our of all theſe Laws, the Learned Men of that Time 
compos'd a: Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Proceſſes 
in the Courts were directed. Theſe were term'd A&#iones 


Legs. 

We may add to theſethe Laws preferr'd at the Publick Afſem- 
blies of the People ; and the Plebi/cira, made withour the Au- 
thority of the Senate, ar the Comitia Tributa, which were al- 
low'd to be of equal force with other Conſtitutions, though they 
were not honour'd with the Title of Leges. 

And then the Senatus-conſulta, and Edits of the Supreme Ma- 

ſtrates, patricularly of the Pr.eters, made up two more ſorts of 
ws, the laſt of which they call'd Fus Monorarium, 

And, laſtly, when the Government was entruſted in the hands 
of a ſingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd had the Authoriry of a 
Law, with the Name of Principals Conſtitutio. 

Moſt of theſe daily encreafing, gave ſo much ſcope to the 


Lawyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, that in 


the Reign of Fuſtinian, there were extant Two thouſand diftinct 
Volumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being thus 

rown unweildy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by irs exceflive 

ulk, that excellent Emperour entred on a deſign to bring it in- 
to juſt dimenſions ; which was happily accompliſh'd in the conſti- 
muting thoſe Four Tomes of the C:vil Law which are now exrant, 
and have contributed, in a great meaſure, to the regulating of all 
the States in Chriſtendom: So thar the old Fancy of rhe Romans, 
abour the eterniry of their Command, is not fo ridiculous as ar 
firſt ſight ir appears, ſince by their admirable Sanctions, they are 
ſtill like ro Govern for ever. 


CHAP XXII 
Of the Laws im particular ; and firſt of thoſe re- 


latms to Religion, 


AS for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more ancient 
Inſtirurions, as it wou'd require no ordinary Stock of Criti- 
ciſm barely ro explain their Words ; ſo is the Knowledge of them 
almoſt uſeleſs, fince they are fo ſeldom mention'd by the Claf- 
- L licks. 


OB —O—  — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 
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ficks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch as were 
preferr'd by ſome particular Magiſtrate from whom they took 
their Names ; theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurrence in 
the beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort explication, according to the 
common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors who have hitherto 
manag'd this Subject ; beginning with ſuch 'as concern'd the 
Publick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. 

Sulpitia Sempronia Lex, the Authors P. Sulpitius Saverrio, and 
P. Sempronius Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, 4. 449. ordaining, 
That no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any 'Temple, or Altar, with- 
our the Order of the Senate, and the major part of the Tri 
bunes (a). 

Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons ; commanding, that no Perſon ſhou'd have the liberty of 
conſecrating any Xdifice, Place, or Thing, without the leave of 
the Commons (6). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, defining the Ex- 
pences of Funerals (c). 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors L. Sextius and Licinius, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, A. 335. commanding, That inſtead of 
the Duumviri ſacris faciundis, a Decemvuirate ſhou'd be created, 
part out of the Patricians, and part our of the Commons (4). 

Ozulnia Lex, the Aurhors Q. and Cn. Ogulnii, Tribunes of the 
Commons, A. 453. commanding, That whereas there were then 
bur Four Pontifices, and Four Augurs, Five more ſhou'd be ad- 
ded out of the Commons to each Order (e). | 

Manlia Lex, the Author P. Manlius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 557. enacted for the creation of the Treſviri Epulones, 
an old Inſtitution of Numa's ( f). 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius in his Tribuneſhip, A. 695. 
diveſting the Prieſt of Cybele (or the Great Mother, who came 
from Peſſinum) of his Office, and conierring it on Brotigarus a 
Gallo-Grecian (g ). 

Papia Lex, ordering the manner of chufing the Veſtal Vir- 
gins (h), as had been already deſcrib'd. 

The Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on the 
Laws of Numa. ; | 

Licinia Lex, preferr'd by C. Licinius Craſſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, 4. 6c8, for the transferring the Right of chuſing 


_— 


(a) Livy, lib. Y (6) Ciceroin Orat. pro Domo ſui. (c) P'ut. in Sylla. (d) Lewy, lib. 6. 
(e) Levy. lib. ro. (Ff) Cie, de Orar, lib. 3, () Idem Orate pro Seſt. & de Haruſps 
Reſponl, (b) A Geilins, : 

| Prieſts, 
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_ from the College to the People (7); but ir did noe 

$ (K). 

Roe. Lex, the Author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Tribune of 

a CIT, A. 650. actually transferring the ſaid Right to the 
eople (/). 

nd," Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Ditator and Conſul 
with Q, Metellus, 4.677. abrogating the former Law of Domi- 
tiw, and reſtoring the Privilege there mention'd ro the Come 
-mons (m). 

Atia Lex, the Author T. Atius Labienus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 690. repealing the Cornelian Law, and reftoring the 
Domatian (n). | 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his Conſulſhip with 
Julius Ceſar, A. 709. abrogating the Arian Law, and reſtoring 
the Cornelian (0). Paulus Manutius has conjectur'd from ſeveral 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal'd, and 
_ —_ of chuſing Prieſts entruſted in the hands of the 

eople. 

o this Head is commonly referr'd the Law about the exem- 
ption from Military Service, or de Vacatione, in which there was 
a very remarkable Glauſe : Ni/ſi bellum Gallum exoriatur : Unleſs 
in caſe of a Gallick Inſurretion. In which caſe no Perſons, nor 
the Prieſts themſelves, were excus'd ; the Romans GPI—_Y 
more danger from the Gau/s than from any other Nation, becauſe 
they had once taken their Ciry (p). 

As allo the Three Laws about the Shows. 

Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, Ciry=Pretor, A. 545. 
ſerling the Day for the celebration of rhe Ludi Apollinares, which 
before was uncertain (q). 

Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Roſcius Otho, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 685. ordaining, ' That none thould fir in the 
Firſt fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were worth 
Four hundred Seſtertiums, which was then reckon'd the Cenſus 
Equeſtris (r). 

Auguſtus Ceſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had im- 
pair'd rheir Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law ſo as 
to take in all rhoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſſeſs d the Summ 
there ſpecified. 

(s) Cie. de Amicitia. (4) thid. () Swet. in Ner. Patercwl. lib, 2: Cics Agrar. 2. (1) AF 
contus in Divinationem, (=) Dis, lib. 27. () Dio, lib. 44. (p) Plut. in Marcell. Cic, pro 
Fontero & Philipp. 8. (9) Liv, lib. 27. Alex. Neopolitan. Sc. (r ) Ci, Philipp. 2. Aſs 
c0n, in Cornehian, Twven, Sats 3+ & 14. Horas, Epod. 4+ Epiſt, I. 
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7  & Þ ALÞ *< i 
Laws relating to the Right and Privilege of the 


Roman Citizens. 


PV 4 L ERI A Lex de Provecatione, the Author P.Valerius Popli- 
cola, ſole Conſal upon the death of his Collegue Brutus, A.243. 
oiving liberty ro appeal from any Magiſtrate to the People, and 
ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou'd puniſh a Roman Cirizen in caſe 
of ſuch an Appeal (a). | 

-Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
Conſuls 4. 304. reviving the former Law, which had been of no 
force under the Decemvrrate (b). 

Valeria Lex tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Conſulſhip with Q. Apuleins Panſa, A. 453. no more than a con- 
firmarion of the firſt Valerian Law (c). 

Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Commons 
in the ſame Year as the former ; commanding, That no Magi- 
ſtrarc ſhou'd execure, or puniſh with Rods, a Citizen of Rome ; ' 
but upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give him permiſ- 
ſion to go into exile (4d). 

Sempronie Leges, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630. commanding, That no capital Judg- 
ment ſhou'd be made upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 
the People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this 
Afar (e). 

Papia Lex de Peregrinis, the Author C. Papius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 688. commanding, . That all Strangers ſhould be 
expell'd Rome (f). : : 

Funtia Lex, the Author M. Funinus Pennus, a confirmation of 
the former Law, and a forbidding, That any Strangers ſhou'd be 
allow'd the Privilege of Citizens (es). 

_ Servulia Lex, the Author C. Servilizs Glaucia, ordaining, That 
if any Latin accus'd a R»man Senator, ſo that he was convicted, 


(4) Lzvy, lib. g. Pl. in Popizcet. $c, (6) Livy, lib. 3. (c) Livy, lib. 10. (d) Livy, libs 
T0, Cc. pro Ratirio. Salut. in Cati/mar. Sueten, in Ner. &c. (&) Cic, pro Rabirio, pro 
Pomo tua, pro Cluentio,, 6c (f) Cic, pro balbs. (8) Cic, Offic. libs 3, 
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the Accuſer ſhou'd be honour'd with the Privilege of a Citizen of 
Rome (h). 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors L. Licininus Craſſus, and Q. Mu- 
tius Scevola, in their Conſulſhip, 4. 658. ordering all the Inhabi- 
rants of Italy ro be enroll'd in the Lift of Citizens in rheir own 
proper Ciries (7). 

Livia Lex de Sociis: In the Year of the Ciry 662. M. Livius 
Druſus propos'd a Law to make all the Italians free Denizons of 
Rome ; bur before it came to be voted, he was found murder'd in 
his Houſe, the Author unknown (k). 

Varia Lex: Upon the death of Druſus, the Knights prevail 'd 
with his Collegue Q. Varius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for the 
proſecuting ofall ſuch Perſons as ſhou'd be difcover'd ro have al- 
fiſted rhe Italian People in their Petition for the Privilege of the 
Ciry (1). 

Pula Lex de Civitate: The nexr Year, upon the Revolr of 
ſeveral States in Italy (which they call'd the Social War) L. Fulius 
Cxſar, the Conſul, made a Law, Thar all thoſe People who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhow'd have the Privilege of 
Citizens (m) : And in the Year 664. upon the concluſion of thar 
War, all the 1:a/ian People were admitted into the Roll of Free 
Denizons, and divided into Eight new Tribes (1). . 

Sylvani & Carbons Lex, the Authors Sylvarus and Carbo, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, in the Year 664. ordaining, That any 
Perſons who had been admitted Free Denizons of any of the 
Contederare Cities, and had a Dwelling in [:g{y at the time of 
the making this Law, ard had carricd intheir _—_ ro the Pre- 
tor in Sixty Days time, ſhou'd have the Privilege of Citizens of 
Rome (0). 

Sulpitia Lex, the Author P. Sulpirtus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665. ordaining, That the New Citizens, who com- 
pos'd the Eight Tribes, ſhou'd be divided zmong the "Thirty five 
Old Tribes, as a greater Honour (Pp). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A, £70. a confir- 
mation of the former Law, to pleaſe the Italian Contedes 
rates /q). 

Cornelia Lex de Municipis, the Author the ſame Sulla, in h's 
Dictatorſhip, raking away the Privileges formerly granted to the 


Cr 


——— 


(b) .Aſcon. in Orat. pro Scawro. Cic, pro Ba/bo, (5) Cic. de Offic. lib. 3. & pro Balbe. 
(4) Flor, lib. 3, cap. 17. Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. (7) Cic. in Brute, Val. Max. lib. $8. cap. 6 
(mm) Cic. pro Balbo, (n) Appin. lib. i. (6) Cic. pro, Ardua, (p) Fixs. in Syila. Epir. 
Liv. 77» (9 Epit, Liv, $6, 
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Corporate Towns, from as many as had affiſted Marius, Cinng, 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (r). | 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, rhe Authors L.Gelius Poplicola, and Cn. Cor. 
nelius Lentulus, A. 681. ordaining, Thar all rhoſe Perſons whom 
Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour'd wirh the Privilege of 
the City, ſhou'd actually keepthat Liberty ( / ), 


(r) Cic. pro Domo ſui. ( [) Cc. pro Bulbs, 


pe I 
—— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Laws concerning Meetings and Aſſe embles. 


LIA Lex, ordaining, That in all Aſſemblies of the 

People, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the 
Heavens ;' and, Thar the Magiſtrate ſhou'd have tne Power of 
declaring againſt the Proceedings; and of interpoſing in the de» 
cifion of any Marrter. 

Fuſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, though 
they were Fſtz, it ſhou'd be unlawſul ro tranſact any thing in a 
Meeting of the People. 

The Authorsg@f theſe Two Laws are unknown ; bur P, Ma- 
nutius conjectures, that the firſt is owing ro Q, Zlius P.etus, Con- 
ſul with M. Funius Pennus, A. 586. The other to P, Furius, or Fu- 
fins, Conſul with S.Attilins Serranus, A. 617. The Laws them» 
ſelve occurr frequently in Writers. 

Clodia Lex, rhe Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695. containing an abrogartion of rhe greateſt part of the Two 
former Laws, and ordering, Thar no Obſervations ſhou'd be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 
Thar on any of the Dies Faſti, Laws might be enacted'in a Pubs 
lick Afembly (a). 

Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 454. ordaining, That no Comitia ſhou'd be conven'd 
for the Eieftion of Magiſtrates, without the Approbarion of 
rhe _ Ut ante Conutia Mapiſtratuum Patres auttores fie« 
rent (b). | 


6) Aſcon. inf:{amanars. (b) ic, de clatie Oratoribug, , 


Clandia 
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Claudia Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, - Conſul with 
Serv, Sulpitius Rufus, A. 702. ordering, That ar the Comitia for 
the Election of Magiſtrates, no account ſhou'd be raken of rhe 
abſent (c). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 614. commanding, Thar in the Comitia for the EleCtion 
of Magiſtrates, the People ſhou'd not give their Suffrages viv2 
voce, but by Tablets, for the greater freedom and impartiality of 
the Proceedings (4d). 

Caſſia Lex, . enacted abour rwo Years after, commanding, That 
in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the Votes 
ſhou'd be given in a free manner ; rhart is, by Tablets (c). 

Papiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 621. ordaining, That in the Comitia abour the 
paſſing or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages ſhou'd be given by 
Tablers (F). . 

Celia Lex, the Author Celins, Tribune of the Commons, 4. 635 
ordaining, That in the Judicial Proceedings before the People, 
in Caſes of Treaſon (which has been excepted by rhe Caſſian 
Law) the Vores ſhou'd be given by Tablets (g). 

Sempronia Lex , the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus , in the 
ſame Year as the former ; ordering, 'That the Centuries ſhou'd 
be choſe out by Lot to give their Votes, and nor according ro 
the order of the Claſſes (h). 

Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634. ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People ſtood in the Comitia to give their Voices, ro be made nar- 
rower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there ro hinder the Pro- 
ceedings by Appeals or other Diſturbances (3). 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C, Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, 4. 565. ordaining, That rhe Latin Confede- 
rates ſhou'd have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as well 
as the Roman Citizens (&). 

M:milia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com» 
mons, A. 687. ordering, That the Libertini ſhou'd have the Pri- 
vilege of Voting in all rhe Tribes (1). 

Gabinia Lex, a confirmation of an old Law of the Twelve 
Tablers, making it a capital Offence for any Perſon to convene 
aclandeſtine Aflembly (m). 


(c) Set. in Julio, (d) Cic. de Amicit. & pro Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3. (@) Cic. in Lalie 
(f) Ce. de Leg. lib. 3. (g) 1d. Ibid. (+) Salsft. in Orat. 2. ad Ceſarem, (i) Cic. de Legs 
lib. 3. Plut, in Mario, (4) Cic, ſxpiſſume. (1) Cic. pro Leg. Manilis, (m1) Saluft. in 


(@1{nax. 
L 4 CHAP, 
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C H A P; XXV. 
Laws relatmg to the Senate; 


+ ASSTIA Lex, the Author L. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune? of the 
Commons, 4. 649. ordaining, That no Perſon , who had 
been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, ſhou'd 
have the Privilege of coming into the Senare (a). 

Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of the Commong, 
A. 535- commanding, That no Senator, or Father of a Senaty, 
ſhou'd pofleſs a failing Veſſel of above Three hundred Amphore 
this was thought big enough for the bringing over Fruits, and 
other Neceſfaries; and as for Gain , procur'd by Trading in 
Merchandiſe, they thought it unworthy the Dignity of that Or- 
der (6b). 

Sulpitia Lex, the Author Servius Sulpitins, Tribune of the Come 
mons, A. 665. requiring, That no Senator ſhou'd owe above 'I'wo 
thouſand Drachmy (c). 

Sentia Lex, the Author (probably) C. Sentins, Conſul with 
Q. Lricretius, A. 734. in the time of Auguſtus ; ordering, That 
in the room of ſuch Noble-men :as-were wanting in the Se:zate, 
others ſhou'd be ſubſtiruted (4). 

Gabinia Lex, the Aurhor A. Gabinins, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, 4. £85. ordaining, That the Senate ſhou'd be conven'd, 
from the Kalends of February, ro the Kalends of March, every 
day, for the giving Audience to foreign Miniſters (e). 


Pupia Lex, ordaining, That the Senate ſhou'd not be conven'd \ 


from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the K:lends 
of the ſame Month ; and that before the Embaſſies were cither 
accepred or rejected, the Senate ſhou'd be held on no other ac- 
count ( f). 

Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tu/ius Cicero, Conſul with M. An- 
thony, A. 690, ordaiaing, That iuch Perſons ro whom the Senate 
had allow'd the Favour of a /ibera Legatio, ſhou'd hold that Ho- 


(4) 4, in Cornelian, (6) Gic, Verrin, 7, (c) Plit. in Sylla. (4d) Tacit. An. 2, (e) Ci, 


Fpitt. od 9/2. Fracr, lib, 2, Ep. 33. (F) Cic. lib. 3, cpiſt. 4, ad Lenzw(, lib. 2. £p. 2: 
3d 2::2.Frat Cc. 


nour 


tl 
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nour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatio was a Privilege that «+ 
the Senators often obtain'd for the going into any Province, or 
Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Quality 
of Lieutenants ; though with no Command, bur only rhat the 
Digniry of their tirular Office mighr have an influence on the Ma= 
nagement of their private Concerns (z). 


(g) Cie, de Leg, lib. 3. 


CH AP. XXVIL, 
Laws relating to the Magiſtrates, 


E X Villia Annalis, or Annaria, the Author L. Vilius (for 

whom we ſometimes find L. Fulius, or Lucius Tullius) Tri- 
bune of the Commons, A. 574. defining the proper Age requiſite 
for bearing of all the Magiftracies (a), Livy, who relates the ma- 
king of this Law, does nor infiſt on the particular Ages; and 
Learned Men are much divided abour rhart point. Lipſius ſtates 
the difference after this manner : The Age proper x0 Ge for the 
Oueſtcrſhip, he makes Twenty five Years ; for the Zdiles and 
T'.:unes, Twenty ſeven, or Twenty eight ; Thirry for the Pra- 
tor, and Forty rwo for the Conſuls: 

G-111t7: Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons -1. 411. commanding , Thar no Perſon ſhou'd bear the 
ſame Magiſtracy within Ten Years diſtance, nor ſhou'd be inve- 
ſted with Two Offices in one Year (6). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylla the Ditator, A. 673. a 
repetition and confirmation of the former Law (c). 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, That no Perſon'who had been 
lawtully depriv'd of his Magittracy. ſhou'd be capable of bearing 
- Office again, This was abrogated afterwards by the Au- 
thor (d). 


— 


(4) Liv.lib, 40, (4) Idem, lib, 7. (6) Arpian. lib. 1. de Bell. Civil. (4) Plug. in Graechiv 


Core 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator ; ors 
ing, That ſuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Parry in the 
Troubles, thou'd have the Privilege of bearing Honours bek 
they were capable by Age ; and thar the Children of thoſe wi 
had been proſcrib'd, ſhou'd loſe the Power of ftanding for a 
Office (e). 

Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtins ; ordaining, That none 
Pompey's Party ſhou'd be admitred to any Dignity (F). 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authors C: Licinius, and L. Sextin 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 326. ordaining , Thar one of th 
Conſuls ſhou'd be choſe our of the Body of the Commons (#), 

Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of the Common iſt © 
A. 411. making it lawful that both Conſuls might be raken out «& MW, 
the Commons (*). | th 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A: 61, Wy 
ordaining, That the Pretors ſhou'd always uſe the ſame meth ll (j 
in judicial Proceſſes. For the Pr.etors us'd, upon the entrance a 
their Office, to put up an Edict ro ſhew whar way they defignl Wl , 

to proceed in all Cauſes during their Year : Theſe Edicts, which MW p 
beiire commonly varied, were by this Law order'd co be alway Ill 
= pr for the preſerving a conſtant and regular courle of Jv 
ice (hb). 
Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenſorinus , forbidding ay 
| 
| 


Perſon to bear the Cenſorſhip rwice (:). 

Clodia Lex,the Author P.Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, A.6gz, 
ordering, That the Cen/ors ſhou'd pur no mark of Infamy on any 
Perſon in their general Surveys,unleſs the Perſon had been accusd II 
and condemn'd by hoth the Cenſors ; whereas before, they usd | 
to puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in the Surveys, and 
by other means, whether they were accus'd or no: Andbwhat 
one Cenſor did, unleſs the other aCtually mrerpos'd, was of equal 
force, as if both had join'd in the Action (4). 

Cecilia Lex, the Author Q. Cecilins Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 
ſul with Pompey the Great, A. 701. reſtoring their ancient Dignity 
and Power to the Cenſors which had been retrench'd by the former 
Law (/). 

Antonia Lex, the Anthor M. Antony, a Member of the Trium- 
virate; ordaining, That for the furure, no Propolal ſhou'd be 
ever made for the creation of a Dictator ; and thar no Perſon 


—_———— 


C Plin. lib. 7, Quintil. lib. 11. cap. t. Cic. in Pim. (f) Cic, Philipp, 13. (8) £1% 
lib. 6. *I'em, lib. 7. (b) Cic, Philipp. 2. ( r) Plat. in Coriolan, ( &) Cics in Piſon, pro 
Avon. pro Sextie, Kc, {1) Div, lib. 40+ 

ſhou'd 
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hou'd ever accept of that Office, upon pain of incurring a capital 
erg m). . 

rm ow the Author P. Titius, Tribune of the Commons, 
\ 110. ordaining, Thar a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 
wich Conſular Power, ſhou'd be ſerled for Five Years, for the 
regularing the Common-wealth ; and thar che Honour ſhou'd be 
onferr'd on Oftavius, Lepidus, and Antony (n). 

Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius Poplicola, ſole Conſul, 
4. 243. ordaining, Thar the Publick Treaſure ſhou'd be laid up 
in the Temple of Saturn, and that rwo Queſtors ſhou'd be crea= 
ted ro ſuperviſe it (0). x 

Funia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Funius Brutus, the firſt Tri- 
hmne of the Commons, A. 260. ordaining, 'That the Perſons of 
the Tribunes ſhou'd be ſacred : Thar an Appeal might be made 
tothem for rhe Dererminations of the Conſuls : And, That none 
of the Senators ſhou'd be capable of thar Office ( P) 

Atinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons ; 
ordaining, Thar any Tribune of the Commons ſhou'd have the 
Privilege of a Senator; and as ſuch, rake his Place in the 
Houſe (9). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L., Cornel. S$ylla, Dictator, A. 673. 
taking away from the Tribunes the Power of making Laws, and 
of interpoſing, of holding Afemblies and receiving Appeals, and 
making . all that had born thar Office, incapable ot any other 
Digniry in the Common-wealth (r). 

Aurelia Lex, the Aurhor C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. Ota 
viue, A. 678. an abrogation of ſome part ofthe former Law, al» 
wing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices afterwards (/). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
M. Craſſus, A. 683. reſtoring their full Power and Authority 
to the Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Corne« 
lian Law (2). ' 


(#) Appian, de Bell. Civ. lib. 2 (=) Her. Fpit. Liv. lib; 120. () Liv. lib. 2. Plar. in 
Poplicol. (p) Dronyſ. lib. 6. (9) A. Gell. lib. 14. cap. ult. () Cc. de Leg. lib. 3. 
Ceſar. Comm. de Bell. Gall. 1. Hor. Plat. &c. ({) Patercel. lib. 2, Aſcon, in Cornel» in 
Var. (#) Plut.in Pop, Aſcon. Verr. 3, & 2, Caſar. de Bell. Civ. lib. x, 


r 
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CH AP. XXVIL 


Laws relating to Publick Conſtitutions, Laws, of 
Privileges. | 


H 2ATE NSTA Lex, the Anthor 0. Hortenſius , Did, « 
A. :467. ordaining, That whatever was enxcted by ſor 
Commons , ſhou'd be obſerv'd by the whole Rem: PeakMie 
whereas the Nobility had bcen formerly exempted from pajy 
Obedience to the Decrces of the Populacy 'a). | 
. Cecilia Didia Lex, the Authors Q. Cecilius Metellus, and T.tþ 
dius, Conſuls, A. 655. for the regulating the Proceeding a 
enacting Laws ; ordaining, That in one Bill (114 rogations) be 
' one Gngle Marter ſhou'd be propos'd to the People, leſt, wii 
they gave their Suffrage in one word, they ſhou'd be forc y 
aſſent ro a whole Bill, if they lik'd rhe greateſt part of ir; thowl 
they diſlik'd the reſt ; or throw our a Bill for ſeveral Clauſes wid, 
they did nor approve of, though perhaps they'd have been willy 
to paſs ſome parr of it. Requiring alſo, "That before any La 
was preferr'd at the Comit1ia, it ſhou'd be expos'd to the publig 
View Three Market-days (tribus nundinis) before-hand (6b). 
P. Manutius makes the Cecilian and Didian two diſtinct Law; \ 
the firſt part compoſing the former, and the other the latter: 
Funia Licinia Lex, the Authors D. Funius Silanus, and L, L- 
| 
| 


cinius Mur.ena, Conluls, A. 991. ordaining, Thar ſuch as did nx 
obſerve the former Law, relating to the promulging new Prop- 
fals for Three Nundin.e, ſhou'd incurr a greater Penalty than the 
ſaid Law enjoin'd (c). 

Licinia Mbutia Lex, the Authors Licinius and Abutius, Tri 
bunes of the Commons ; ordaining, That when any Law ws 
preferr'd relating to any.Charge or Power, not only the Perſon 
who brought in the Bill, bur likewiſe his Colleagues in any 
Office which he already enjoy'd, and all his Relations, ſhou'd be 
incapable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (4). 


(a) Flor, Epit. Liv. lib. 11. (6) A. Gell, lib.frs. cap. 27. Cic. Philipp. 5. Pro Dome 
ad «Allic, Epiſt. 9. lib. >. (c) Ge. Thilipp. 5. Alt. ad Epiſt. 9, lib. 2, Epiſt. 15: 
Þb. 4. (4 Cic. in Orat, 2. Contra Rwll. & jn Orat. pro Domo ſu, 


Cornelia 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author C. Cornelius, Tribune of the Com- 
ns, A. 686. ordaining, That no Perſon ſhou'd, by the Votes 
the Senate, -be exempred from any Law (as us'd ro be allow'd 
on extraordinary Occaſions ) anlcls Two hundred Senators 
re preſent in the Houſe ; and thar no Perſon thus excus'd by 
& Senate , ſhou'd hinder the Bill of his Exemprion from be- 
Fy ne afterwards ro the Commons for their Approba- 
hoſ (e . 

Ampia Labiena Lex, the Authors T. Ampins and T. Labie- 
w, Tribunes of the Commons, A. 693, cm an Honou- 
ble Privilege on Pompey the Great, that at the Circenſian Games, 
e ſhou'd wear a golden Crown, and be habired in all the Tri- 
mphal Robes ; and that ar the Stage-Plays he ſhou'd have the 


(berry of wearing the Pretexta, and a golden Crown /f). 
( ). Aſcon. in Cornel. (f) Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. 


CH AP. XXVIIL 


ko | ; 
- Laws relating to the Provinces, and the Governours 


Ns; $3 MPRONTIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchar, 
Tribune of the Commons, 4A. 630. ordaining, That before rhe 
;. Bl inual Comitia for chufing Conſuls, the Senare ſhou'd, at their 
a © Pleaſure, determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which the 
& new Conſuls, when delign'd, ſhou'd divide by Lot. As alſo, Thar 
» © whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the Privilege of 
— againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhou'd be depriv'd of 
j © that Liberty for the furure (a). | 
xs Cornelia Lex, the Author-L. Cornelius $yila, Dictator, A. 673. 
n © ordaining, That whoever was ſent with any Command into a 
y © Province, ſhou'd hold thar Command 'till he rerurn'd to Rome; 
e © whereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 
aſet time ; upon the expiration of which, if no Succeſſor was 
» | feat in their room, they were pur to the trouble and inconvenience 
» I of getting a new Commiſſion from the Senare, 


———_— 


(6) Or, pro Dome ful, in Varin, de Provinciis Conſul, Salaft, in Bell Jags, 


% 
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"Twas a Clauſe in this Law, That every Governour of a Py 
vince, when another was ſent ro ſucceed him, ſhould hy 
thirty Days allow'd him in order to his removal (6). 

* Fulia Lex prima, the Author C. Fulius Ceſar, Conſul withy 
Calpurnius Bibulus, A. 691. compriz'd in ſeveral Heads, as ty 
Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be _— free ; a 
that no Roman Magiſtrate ſhould fir as Judge in thoſe Proyiy 
ces (c) : That the Towns and Villages through which the þþ 
man Magiſtrates paſs'd roward the Provinces, ſhould be 
lig'd to ſupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other Ca 
veniences on the Road (4d) : That the Governours, when ther 
Office was expir'd, ſhould leave a Schetne of rheir Accomptin 
rwo Cities of their Provinces, and at their arrival at km 
ſhould deliver a Copy'of the ſaid Accomprts in at the pub 
lick Treaſury (e) : That the Governours of Provinces ſhoull 
upon no account accept of a Golden Coroner, unleſs a Triungh 
had been decreed them by the Senate (f) : Thar no chiet Con- 
mander ſhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or ent 
on any other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or engage in 
any War without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (g, 

Fulia Lex Secunda, the Author the ſame Fulius Ceſar in his 
Dictatorſhip, crdaining, that no Pretorian Province ſhould be 
held above a Year, and no Conſular Province more than wy 
Years (h). 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodins, Tribune of the Common, 
A. 695. ordaining, that all Syria, Babylon, and Perſia, ſhould be 
commitred to Gabinius the Conſul ; and Macedon, Achaia, Theſſah, 
Greece, and Brotia, to his Collegue P:/o, with the Proconſula 
Power ; and that a Sum ſhould be paid them our of the Trex 
ſury ro defray the Charges of their March thither with an 
Army (1). 

Vatinia Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Common, 
A. 694. ordaining, that the Command of all Gallia C:ſalpina, 
and 1hy:icum ſhould be conferr'd_on Ceſar for five Years toge- 
ther without a Decree of Senate;*and without the Formality of 
caſting Lots : Thar rhe particular Perſons mention'd in the Bill 
ſhould go with him in the Quality of Legari, without the De 
putation of the Senate : That the Army to be ſent with him 
ſhould be paid out of the Treaſury ; and thar he ſhould 

tranſplant a Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (k). 
(&) Cicero, Epiit. 9, ad Lentwl. & lib. 3. ad Attic. Epiſt. 6. {c) Cicero pro Domo, 1n Pie 


nem, & de Provinc, Conſul. (d) Cicero in Piſoxvem, (e) Ibid. (f) Ibid. (g) lbid.' 


& pro Poſthum. (h) Cicero, Philipp.'3. (#) Cicero pro Domo, & pro Sextio, (4 Cf 
cero in Vacininm & pro Balbo. Sucton. in Jalie, Saluſt, in Tugnrth, F 
; Clodis 
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Clodia Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 695. ordaining that the Iſland gow ſhould be 
reduc'd into a Roman Province : That Ptolemy King of Cyprus 
fhould be publickly expos'd ro Sale, habired in all his Regal Or- 
naments, and his Goods in like manner fold by Auction : Thar 
M. Cato ſhould be ſent with the Pretorian Power into Cyprus to 
take care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and- conveying 
the Money to Rome (/). 

Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, 4. 698. decreeing the chief Command in Galia to Ceſar, 
five Years longer than had been order'd by the Vatinian Law ; 
and ſo depriving the Senate of the Power of recalling him, and 
ſubſtiruring another General in his room (m). 

Titia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero (n), and not explain- 


ed by Manutius or Rofſinus. The Purport of it ſeems to have - 


been, Thar the Provincial Queſtors ſhould rake their Places by 
Lot, in the ſame manner as the Conſuls and Pretors ; as may 
be gather'd from the Scope of the Paſſage in which we 
find 1t. 


(1) (icero pro Domo, pro Sextio, de Provin, Conſular. (m) Cicero lib. 8, 9, 10. Epiſt. 
ad Attic. Florws, Epit. Liv. lib. 105, (=) In Orat. pro Awrena. 


CHAP. XXIX 


Leges Agrariz, or Laws relatmg to the Diviſi- 
on of Lands among the People. 


& ASSIUS Lex, the Author Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus, Conſul 

with Proculus Virginius, A. 267. ordaining, that the Land 
taken from the Hernic:, ſhould be-divided half among the La- 
tines, and half among the Roman Commons (a). This Law did 
not hold. 

Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stole, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 377. ordaining that no Perſon ſhould poſſeſs above five 
hundred Acres of Land ; or keep more than an hundred Head 
of grear, or five hundred Head of {mall Carrel (5). 


(s) Lv, lib. 2. Valer. Mex, lib. y, cap. 8. (6) Liv. lib. 6. Appian, Agellins, Pliny, Pa- 
teal. Plutarch. &c. 
Fla= 
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Flaminia Lex, the Aurhor C. Flaminins, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, A. 525. ordaining that Picenum a part of Gallia, whene 
the Senones had been expell'd, ſhould be divided among the 
Roman Soldiers (c). 

Sempronia Lex Prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri 
bune of the Commons, A. 620. confirming the Licinian Lay, 
and requiring all Perſons who held more Land than that Lay 
allow'd, immediately to refign it into the Common, to be 
vided among the poorer Citizens, conſtiruring three Officers » 
take care of the buſineſs (d). 

This Law being levell'd dire&ly againſt the Intereſt of the 
richer Men of the Ciry, who had by degrees contriv'd ro e- 
groſs almoſt all the Lang ro themſelves, afrer great Hear 
and Tumults, ar laſt coft the Author his Life. 

Sempronia Lex altera,; preferr'd by the ſame Perſon upon the 
death of King Aztalus, who left the Roman State his Heir : | 
ordain'd, that all the ready Money found in thar King's Trex 
ſure ſhould be beſtow'd on the poorer Citizens, to ſupply then 
with Inftruments and other Conveniences requir'd for Agpricul- 
ture : And that the King's Lands ſhould be farm'd ar an annul 
Rent by the Cenſors ; which Rent ſhould be divided among the 
People (e). 

Thoris Lex, the Author Sp. Thorzus, Tribune of the Commons, 
ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the People « 
the Lands which he poſſe(s'd ; and regularing the buſineſs abou 
feeding Cartrel (f). "Two large Fragments of this Law, which 
was of a great length, are copied from rwo old brazen Tables by 
Sigonius (gp), 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L, Cornelius Syllz Ditator and Cin- 
ful with Q. Metellus, A. 673. ordaining, that the Lands of pro- 
{crib'd Perſons ſhould be common. This is chiefly ro be ur- 
derſtood of the Lands in Tuſcany about Volaterre and Feſule, 

which Sy/la divided among his Soldiers (+). 

'_ _ Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 690. in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antony, con- 
raining many Particulars abour ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Fields, &c. 
that belong'd ro the Publick, for the purchaſing Land in other 
parts of Jraly ; about creating ten Men ro be Superviſors of the 
Buſineſs, and abundance of other Heads ; ſeveral of which 


(c) Cicero in Cat. Maj. (d) Cicero pro Sextio Pluterch, &rc. (8) Cicero Verr. 5. Piutarchs 
ec. (f) Cicero de Orat, lib, 2. & in Brute. (g) De Antiq. Jure Z«l, lib. 2- 
(4) Caero in Ruilam, pro Reſcio, Salut in Catilin, 
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are repeated by Cicero in his three Orations extant againſt this 
Law, by which he hindred it from paſſing. 

Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 693. abour dividing a ſufficient quantity of Land among Pom- 

$ Soldiers,and the Commons (7). 

Julia Lex, the Author Fulius Ceſar, Conſul with Bibulus, A. 
691, ordaining, thar all the Land in Campania, which us'd for- 
merly to be farm'd ar a fer Rent of the State, ſhould be divi- 
ded among the Commons : As allo that all Members of Senate 
ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend ir againſt all 
Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campana (&), 

Mamilia Lex, the Author C. Mamilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the time of the Fugurthan War ; ordaining, that in 
the Bounds of the Lands there ſhould be left five or fix Foot of 
Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his privare ute, and 
that Commiſſioners ſhould be appoinred to regulate this Aﬀair (1, 
From this Law de Limitibus the Author took the Surname of 
Limentanus, as heis call'd by Saluſt (m). 


(i) Cicero ad Attic. lib. 1. (k) Velleias Paterc, lib. 2. Platarch in Pomp. Caf. & Cat. Utis 
cenl, Ad Attic. lib. 2, Epiſt» 18. (1) Cicero, lib. 1. de Leg. - (2) In Bell. Jugerth, 


CHAP, XX. 
Laws relatms to Corn. 


OE MPRONTA Lex, the Author C. Semprenins Gracchus (not 
T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Reſinus has it) ordaining, thar a 
certain quantity of Corn ſhould be diftribured every Month a- 
mong the Commons, ſo much to every Man ; for which rhey 
were only to pay the ſmall confideration of a S:mifjis and a 
Triens (a). 
Terentia Caſſia Lex, the Authors M. Terentins Virro Lucullus, 


- and C. Cafſins, Conſn!s, 4. 68c, ordaining, that the ſame ſer price 


ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the Province, to hinder 
the ExaCtions of the Quaſters (b). 

Cliodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, A. 
695. ordaining, thar thoſe quanritics of Cora which were for- 


— 


(d) Fer. Epic. Lav. lib. 60. Val. Pat. lib. 2, &c. (6 Orire in Varrin $4 
NM merly 
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merly ſold to the poor People at fix Aſſes and a Triens the 
Buſhel, ſhould be diſtributed among them grats (c). 

Hieronica Lex, the Author Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, regulating 
the Aﬀtir between the Farmers and the Decumanz (or Gatherer, 
of the Corn-Tax, which becauſe it conſiſted of a tenth pan 
they call'd Decume) ordaining the quantity of Corn, the Price, 
and the rime of receiving it ; which for the Juſtice of it the R 
mans ſtill continued in force, after they had poſſeſs'd rhemlelye, 
of thar Iſland (4). 


( c) Cicero pro Sextio, in Piſen. &c. (d) Cicer» in Verr.” 4 


rr e—_— 


— 


CH A P. XXXL 
Laws for the regulating of Expences. 


Q RCHITA Lex, the Author C. Orchins, Tribune of the'Com- 
mons, 4; 566. defining the number of Gueſts which were 
allow'd to be preſent at any Entertainment (a). 

Fannia Lex, the Author C. Fannius Conſul, A. 588. ordaining, 
thar upon the higher Feſtivals no Perſon ſrould expend 
more than an hundred 4fes in a Day ; on ten other Days 
in every Month thirty Aſſes, and at all other times ten (6). 

Didia Lex, enacted about cighteen Years after the former, or- 
daining, that the Laws fur regulating Expences ſhould reach all 
the Italians as well as the Inhabitants of Rome ; and that not on- 
ly the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſts roo, ſhould 
incurr a Penalty for their Offence (c). 

Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinius Craſſus the Rich, agrecing 
in moſt particulars with the Fannian Law ; and farther preſcri- 
bing, that on the Kalends, Nenes, and Nunding, thirty Aſſes 
ſhould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table ; and that on 

ordinary Days, which were nor particular- 
Caro arida oppo» ly excepted, there ſtould be ſpent only three 
nitar ſalſamento, pound of dry Fleſh, and one pound df 
Caſaubon adA- Salr Meat , but allowing as much as every 
gell.Norz MSS. Body pleas'd of any Fruns of theGround (4). 
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«) Macrch. Saturn, lib. 2. cap. 14. (0) 1bid. & Agel}, ibs 2.cap. 24, (c) Ibid. (4) bid: 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Syllz, enacted, nor ſo 
much for the retrenching of extravagant Treats, as for the ins 
poſing a lower price on Proviſions (e). 

Emilia Lex, the Author M. Amilius Lepidus, Conſul about A. 
675, reſpecting the particular ſorts of Mears in uſe at that time, 
and ſtarting the juſt quantities allowable of every kind (F). 

Antia Lex,the Author one Antius Reſtio, a farther Effay toward 
the ſuppreflion of - Luxury, the particulars of which we are nor 
acquainted with. Bur Macrobius gives us this remarkable Story 
of the Author, rhat finding his Conſtirurion ro be of very lirtle 
force, by reaſon of the great head rhar Prodigality and Extrava= 
gance had gain'd in the City, he never afrerwards ſupp'd a» 
broad as long as he liv'd, for fear he ſhould be forc'd to be a 
Wirneſs of the Contempr of his own Injunction, wirhour being in 
a condition to puniſh it (g). 

Fulia Lex, preferr'd in the time of Auguſius, allowing rwo 
hundred Seftertis for Proviſions on the dies Profeſti , three hun» 
dred on the common Feſtivals in rhe Kalendar, and a thous 
ſand ar Marriage-Feaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Entertain» 
ments(h). 
© ae farther adds, that he finds in an old Author an Edit 
elfer of Auguſtus or Tiberius, he is uncertain which , rai= 
fing the allowance according to the difference of the Feſtivals, 
from three hundred to rwo rhouſand Seſtertis (1). . 

Hirher may be referr'd the Lex Oppia, the Author C. Oppins, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 540. in the heat of the ſecond 
Punick War, ordaining, that no Woman ſhould have above half 
an Ounce of Gold, wear a party-colour'd Garment, or be carried 
in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any _ within a 
Miles diſtance, unleſs upon. rhe account of celebrating ſome 
ſacred Solemniry (k). 


() Agell. lib. 2. cap. 244 ({)Ibid, (g) Mecrab, & Agel. (b) Agellw (3) 1bid; 
(4) Livy, lib. 34. Tac. Ann. 3, 
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CHAP. NXXXIl 
Laws relating to Martial Affairs, 


C ACRAT A Lex Militari, the Author ( __ M. Valeri 

1s Corvus, Dictator A. 411. ordaining, that no Soldiers Name, 
which had been entred in the Muſter-Roll ſhould be ftruck our, 
unleſs by the Party's conſent : And that no Perſon who had 
been Military Tribune, ſhould execute the Office of Dufor Or- 
dinum (a). 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. £30. ordaining, that the Soldiers ſhould re- 
ceive their Cloths gratis at the publick Charge, withour any 
diminution of their ordinary Pay : And that none ſhould be ob- 
lig'd to ſerve in the Army who was not full ſeventeen TY 
old (6). 

Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Ca. 
to, Tribunes of the Commons, A. 691. ordaining that a Penalty 
ſhould be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as wrote falfely ro the 
Senate about the number of the ſlain on the Enemies fide, and 
of their own Party : And that they ſhould be oblig'd when rhey 
firſt entred the City to rake a ſolemn Oath before the Qu.eſtors, 
that the number whichthey return'd was true, according tothe 
cfſt Computation (c). 

Sulpicia Lex, the Author P: Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665. ordaining, that the chief Command in, the M:- 
thridatick War, which was then enjoy'd by L. Szlla, ſhould be 
taken from him and conferr'd on C. Marius (d). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685. ordaining, that a Commiſſion ſhould be granted 
ro Cn. Pompey for the management of the War againſt the Pi- 
ratcs for three Years, with this particular Clauſe, That upon all 
the Sca on this fide Hercules his P:{/ars, and in the Maritime Pro- 
Vinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould be empow- 


{a) Liv. lib.7. (6) Plutarch in C. Graz, (c) Vale. Max. lib, 2. cap. 8, (d) Vell. Pas 
terc. lib, 2, Fley#s Epit, 77. Plmtarci, in Syila & Mario, $C. , 


er'd 
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er'd ro command Kings, Governours, and States to ſupply him 
with all Neceffaries in the Expedition (Ff). 

Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, 4. 687. ordaining; that all the Forces of Lucullus, and the 
Provinces under his Government ſhould be given to Pompey ; 
together with Bithynia, which was under whe DO of 
Glabrio : And thar he ſhould forthwith make War upon Mithri- 
dates, retaining ftill rhe ſame Naval Forces, and the Sove- 
reignty of the Les, as before (p). 


(f) Aſcenivs in Cornelian, Vell, Pater. lib, 2. Platarch in Pomp, Cicero de Lege Manilia 
& poſt Reditum in Senat. (g) Cicere de Lege Manilia, Plutarch in Pomp. Eicrns Ee 
Gitom. 100, 


| — — —_— 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
De Tutelis, or Laws concerning Wardſhips, 


AT! L TA Lex, the Author and time unknown, preſcribing, 

that the Pretor, and the major part of the Tribunes, ſhould 
appoint Guardians ro all ſuch Minors, tro whom none had 
been otherwiſe afſign'd (a). 

The Emperour Claudius ſeems to have abrogated this Law, 
when, as Suetonius informs us, he order'd, that the aflignment of 
Guardians ſhould be in the power of the Conſuls (6). 

Letoria Lex, ordaining, that ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, 
or prodigally ſquander'd away their Eftares, ſhould be commir- 
red to the care of ſome proper Perſons for the ſecurity of them- 
ſelves and their Pofſeflions : And that whoever was convicted of 
defrauding any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be guilry of 
a high Miſdemeanour (c) 


(a) - lib. 39. (6) Swcton, in Cland, caps 23. (c) Cicera de Office lib. 3. de Nat. Dore 
« 2 
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EAR XXIV 
” 
Laws concerning Wills, Fleirs, and Legacies, 


PURI A Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould give, by way of Le. 

acy, above a thouſand Aſſes, unleſs ro the Relations of the 
Matter who manumiz'd him, and tro ſome other Parties there 
excepted (a). 

Veconia Lex, the Author Q. Veoconins Saxa, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 584, ordaining, that no Woman ſhould be left 
Heireſs to an Eſtate : And thar no Cer/its ſhould, by his Will 
give above fourth part of what he was worth tro a Woman.. This 
eems to haye been enacted to prevent the decay and extinction 
of Noble Familics (6). 

By the Word Cenſus is meant any rich Perſon, who was. rated 
highin the Cenſor's Books. 


(2) Ciceropro Balbo. (6) Cicero Verr. 3.! deSencR. de Finib. 


—— 


CHAP: XIXY, 
Laws concerning Money, Wſury, &c. 


S EMPRONTA Lex, the Author M. Sempronius Tribune of 

the Commons, A. 560. ordaining, that in lending Mo» 
ney to the Allies of Rome and the Latines, the Tenour of the 
Roman I aws ſhould be {till obſerv'd, as well as among the 
Citizens (a). 

Feieria Lex, the Author Valerius Flaccus, Conſu! with L. Cors 
pelius Cinna, ordaining, to oblige the poorer part of the City, 
that all Creditors ſt:ould diſcharge their Debtors upon the re» 

maiund 
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ceipt of a fourth part for the whole Sum. This Law, as moſt 
unreaſonable, is cenſur'd by Paterculus (6). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685. ordaining, that no Action ſhould be granted for 
the recovery of any Money taken up, verſurd faR4, 7, e, firſt bor- 
row'd upon a ſmall Uſe, and then lent our again upon a grearer ; 
which Practice was highly unreaſonable (c). 

Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Ceſar, commanding that no 
Ulurer ſhould lend Money to-any Perſon in his Nonage to be 
paid afrer rhe death of his Parents (4). 

Veſpaſian added a grear ſtrength to this Law, when he ordain'd, 
That thoſe Uſurers who lent Money to any filius familie, or Son 
under his Father's Tuition, ſhould have no right ever to claim 
it again, not even after the death of his Parents (e). 

(6) Lib. 2. cap. 23. (c) Cicero ad (Attic. lib. 5. Epiſt. ult. lib. 6. Epiſt. 2. (4) Tacitus 
Annal. 11. (e) Sweton in Veſpaſ. cap. 1]. 


— —— 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Laws concerning the Judges. 


GEM PRONTA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchis, 

Tribune of the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, that the Righe 
of Judging, which had been aflign'd to the Senatorian Or- 
der by Romulus, ſhould be transferr'd from them to the E- 
quites (a), _ 

Servilia Lex, the Author Q. Servilius Cepio, Conſul with C. 
Atilius Serranus, A. 647. abrogating in part the former Law, 
and commanding, that the Privilege there mention'd ſhou{d be 
divided berween both Orders of Knights and Senarors (6), 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronins Gracchus to have ap- 

inted 30o Senators, and 600 Equites for the manageinent of' 
udgments ; bur this ſeems rather ro belong to fie Serve 
lian Law, if not totally a miſtake (c), This Law was ſoon after 
repeal'd. 


(4) Aſeo 1195 in Divinat. Tacit. Ann» 12. Vell. Paterc, 1. 2. (6) Cigere de Art. Rhet. lib. 
2, de Oratore, in Ermto, in Orat, 'prg Scayro. (c) Cicers de Orate 3» Flarus , Ee 
pit, 71, 


M 4 Ltivia 
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Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the Come 
mons, A. 662. ordaining, that the judiciary Power ſhould he 
ſeared in the Hands of an equal number of Senators and 
Knights (4). 

Bur this, among other Conſtiturions of that Author, were abr. 
gared the yery ſame Year, under pretence of being made inauſpi. 
ciouſly: 

Platwia Lex, the Author M. Plautius Silvanus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 664. ordaining, that every Tribe ſhould chooſe our 

. of their own Body fifreen Perſons to ſerve as Judges every Year ; 
by this means making the Honour common to all three Orders, 
according as the Vores carried it in every Tribe (e). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelins Sylla, Dittator, A. 673. 
raking away the Righr of Judging entirely from the Knights, 
and reſtoring ir fully to the Senators (f). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius Cotta, Preator, A. 653. Ofs 
daining, that the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, together 
with the Tribunz Zrarii, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power between 
them (g). 

Fompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with 
Cr://u, A. 698. ordaining, that the Judges ſhould be choſen 
otherwiie than formerly our of the richeſt in every Century; 
yer, notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin'd ro rhe Perſons menti« 
on'd 1n the Aurelian Law (þ). 

Fulia Lex, the Author Fulius Ceſar, confirming the foreſaid 
Privilege ro the Senators and Knights, bur excluding the Tri- 
buni Ararii (i). 

Reſinus ſers this Law before that of Pompey ; but 'tis very plain 
"Twas not made 'till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Fulius Cx* 
ſar, 4. 709. ordaining, that a third Decury of Judges ſhould be 
added to the rwo former, to be choſe out of the Centurions (k). 
FT Aſc mins in Cornelian, (e) Cicere pro Cornel, & ad A't. 4. (f) Florws Fpitom. 89. Aft 

con. in Divinat. (g) Cicero In Verrints. Vell, libs 2, (,,) Cicero in Piſonem. (3) Suats 

in Jzlia, cap. 41. (k&) Crero, in Philipp. t. & $6 
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ro: CHAP. XXXVIL 


the f 4 

- Laws relating to Judgments. 

Ir; 

rs, OMPETI 4 Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Con- 


ſul, 4A. 701. forbidding the uſe of the Laudatores in 
3 Tryals (a). 
$, Memmia Lex, ordaining, that no Perſon's Name ſhould be re- 
ceiv'd into the Roll of Criminals who was abſent upon the Pub» 
'* Þ# lick Account (6). 
r Remmia Lex, ordaining, that Perſons convicted of Calumny 
t ſhould be ſtigmariz'd (c). 
Both cheſs Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Mem- 
mie, and ſometimes of Remmiz ; the diſtinction here obſery'd is 
| owing to P. Manutins. 
| Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cinciws, Tribune of the Come 
mons, 4. 549. forbidding any Perſon ro accept of a Gift upon 
account of judging a Cauſe. This is commonly call'd Lex 
Munerals (d). 


(a) Plutarch. in Pemp. & in Catone Uticenſs Valer. Max, lib. 6. cap. 2. (b) Cicero in 
Vatin, Val. Max, lib. 3. cap. 79. (c) Cicero pro Sext, Roſcia, (d) Livy lib. 34+ Tactts 
Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic, lib, rt. de Oratore 2. de Seuct. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Laws relating to Crimes. 


THE Crimes or Actions that tended to the prejudice of rhe 
State, have beenalready reckon'd up, and bricfly explain'd, 

the Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by rea« 
{on of their great uſefulneſs, have been preſerv'd at large in the 
Labours of the Civilians, wirh the particular Heads of which 
ivy conſiſted, Ir will be ſufficient to che preſent defign, ro men- 
[$4919] 
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tion ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claflicks, and to ſpex 
of thoſe only in general. | 


De Maijeſtate. 


Gabinia Lex, already deſcrib'd among the Laws relating ty 
Aſſemblies. h 

Appuleia Lex, the Author L. Appuleius, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, 4.652. Ir ſeems ro have been enacted for the reſtrain 
-of publick Force and Sedition in the Ciry (a): Srgonivs thinks 
_ this Law which made the Queſtion de Majeſtate per. 

erual. 
: Varia Lex, the Author L. Varius, Tribune of rhe Common, 
A. 662. ordaining, thar all ſuch Perſons ſhould be broughr to x 
publick Tryal, who had any way year or affiſted the 
Confederares in their late War againſt Rome (b). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Diftator A. 6a, 
making it Treaſon to lead an Army out of a Province, or t 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders ; to endeavour the ins 
grariating one's ſelf ſo with the Army as ro make them ready 
to ſerve his particular Intereſt ; or ro. ſpare, or ranſom a Con- 
mander of the Enemy when taken Priſoner ; or to pardon the 
Captains of Robbers and Pirates ; or for a Roman Citizen to 
reſide without Orders at a Foreign Courr ; and affigning the 
Puniſhment of aqua &9 igni interdifio to all that ſhould be con- 
victed of any of theſe RR (c). 

Fulia Lex, the Author Fulius Ceſar, either in his firſt Conſul- 
ſhip, or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordaining the Puniſhment 
mention'd in Sy//a's Law, to be inflicted on all that were found 
guilty de Majeſtate ; whereas Sylla intended it only for the Par- 
riculars which he there ſpecifies (d). ' 

Antonio Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſe who 
were condemn'd de Majeſtate, an Appeal ro the People ; which 
before wasonly allow'd in the Crime which they call'd Perduellio, 
one part of the Crimen Majeſtatis, of the moſt heinous nature; 
which the Lawyers define, Hoſtzl; animo adverſus rempublicam 


eſſe. This Law was repeal'd by Auguſtus (e). 


_— _ 


(a) Cicers de Orat. lib. 2. (4) Cicero pro Scaure, pro Comet. Tuſculan. 2. in Brute. Vale, 
Max. lib. $:cap. 6. () Cicero in P:iſen, pro Cluent, &c, (6) Ceere Philipp, x. (4) P. 
Mina, lib.de legibus, 


De 
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De Adulterio, 69 Pudicitia. 


Julia Lex, the Author Auguſtus Ceſar , as Suetonius informs 
us (f). Fuvenal mentions this Law in his ſecond Satyr, and 
ſcems ro intimate, that ir was afterwards confirm'd, and pur in 
full force by the Emperour Domztian ; the rigour of it is there 


yery handſomly expreſs'd. 


a Leges revocabat amaras (2) 
Omnibus, atque ipſts Veneri Martique timendas. 


Scatinia Lex, the Author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribune of the 
Commons ; tho'. ſome think tir was call'd Lex Scantinia from 
one Scantinius, Tribune of the Commons ; againſt, whom it was 
put in execution. Ir was particularly leyell'd againſt the Keep- 
ers of Caramirtes, and againſt ſuch as proſticured themſelves for 
Migniens (bh). The Penalty enjoin'd by the Author was only 
pecuniary ; but Auguſtus Ceſar made it afterwards Capital (:).; 


Cornclia Lex inter ſicarios, 69 veneficit, 


The Author Cornelins Sy/a, DiFator : It was directed againſt 
ſuch as kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poyſon, or fir'd 
Houſes, or rook away any Perſon's Lite by a falſe Accuſarion 
with ſeveral other Heads. 

It was a Clauſe in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood ac- 
cus'd of the Crimes therein mention'd, might have his liberry of 
letting the Jury give their Verdict clam vel palam, by Voices, os 
by Tablets (4). 


De Parricids. 


"The old Law which preſcrib'd the odd ort of Puniſhment pro- 
per to this Crime, was reſtor'd and confirm'd by Pompey the Great, 
with the Title of Lex Pompeia (1). 


Cornelia Lex falſi. 


Hlla the Difator, as he appointed a proper Praxtor to 
make Inquiſition into what they call'd Crimen falfi, ſo he en- 


(f) In Avg. Cap. 34- (8) Juv. Sat. 2. ver. 30. (6) Qaintihian, lib. 4. cap. 2. lib. 7. 
Cap. 4. Cicero Philipp. 3. Juvenal, or (5) Juſt iman,zIr.ſtir. lb. 4 (& Cure $19 
Clnent, (1 Tuſtinjan, Inſtic. lib, 4+ & ali. 

acted 


- 
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acted this Law as the Rule and Standard in ſuch Judgment (wif fam 
Ir takes in all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, &c. of Tha 
Counterfeirers of Wrirs and Edicts ; falſe Accuſers, and ber! 
rupters of the Jury ; together with thoſe that any ways 4 
bas'd the Publick Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold, or aduh, 
rating the Silver, or publiſhing any new pieces of Tin, Lead g. 
And making thoſe incur the ſame Penalty (which was aquy 
Jeni interdittio) who voluntarily conniv'd at the Offenders in th 
Particulars. 


Leges de vi. 


Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plautius. Tribune of th 
Commons, A. 675. againſt thoſe thar atrempred any force again 
the State or Senate ; or us'd any violence to the Magiſtrates, 
or appear'd arm'd in publick upon any ill deſign ; or for 
expell'd any Perſon from his lawful Poſſefion. "The Puniſhmen 
aflign'd to the Convicted was aqua & igni interdifio(n), 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodins, Tribune of the Common, 
A. 695. ordaining, that all thoſe ſhould be bronghr to thei 
Tryal who had executed any Citizen of Rome, without the 
Judgment of the People, and the Formaliry of a Tryal (0). 

The Author being a mortal Enemy of Cicero's, levell'd this 

Law particularly againſt him ; who in the time of the Catiline 
rian Confſpiracy,for the greater ſecrefie and ſecurity, having takes 
ſeveral of the chiefeſt Parties concern'd, immediately ſent them 
ro execution. Clodius having highly ingratiated himſelf with the 
People by ſeveral popular Laws, eafily gor this Act to paſs ; and 
ſo oblig'd Cicero ro go into Exile. 

Pompzia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, in his third Cons 
ſulſhip. 4. 701. Ir was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors 
of rhe late Rior, upon the Account of Clodins and Milo; in 
which one of the Curie had been - ſer on fire, 'and rhe Palaces 
Lepidus the Interrex, aſſaulted by force. This Law introduc'd 
a much ſhorter form of Judgment than had been formerly us'd, 
ordaining, that the firſt rhree Days in every Trial ſhould be fpent 
in hearing and examining Witneſſes, and then allowing only 
one Day for the rwo Parties tro make their formal Accuſation 
and Defence ; the firſt being confin'd ro.rwo Hours, and the 0- 
ther to three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning 
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196) Cicero de Nat. Deor. l'b, 3. Suctons in Aug. cap. 33. (») Seton, in Juli, cap. g- 
Dio. libs 29. Cicero pro Sexiio, pro M.love, (v) Vell, Paters. lib. 2, Cicero ad Attics 
kb, 3+ Dio lib, 38, 
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famous Orators, attributed ro Quintilian, or Tacitus, obſerves, 
Thar ws 1 was the firſt that depriv'd Eloquence of its old Li- 


, confin'd it ro bounds and limits (p). 


Leges de Ambitu. 


Fabia Lex, preſcribing the number of Sefatores, allow'd ro any 
Candidate (q). This did nor pals. 

Acilia Calpurnia Lex , the Authors M. Acilius Glabrio, and 
C. Calpurnius Piſo, Conſuls, A. 686. ordaining, Thar beſides the 
Fine impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime thou'd bear an 
Office, or come into the Senate (). 

Tullia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C, Ar 
tmius, A. 690, ordaining, That no Perſon, for two Years before 
he ſu'd for an Office, ſhou'd exhibit a Show-of Gladiators to rhe 
People, unleſs the care of ſuch a Solemniry had been left ro him 
by Will : That Senators convicted of the crimen ambitiis, ſhou'd 
ſuffer aqu2 C9 i2ni interdiAio for ten Years ; and that the Com- 
mons ſhou'd incurr a ſeverer Penalty than had been enjoin'd by tþe 
Calpurnian Law ( /). 

Aufidia Lex, the Author Aufidius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 692. more ſevere than thar of Tuly; having this remarkable 
Clauſe, Thar if any Candidate promis'd Money to the Tribunes 
and did nor pay ir, he ſhou'd be excus'd ; bur in cafe he actually 
gave it, ſhou'd be oblig'd to pay to every Tribe a yearly Fine of 
zooo Seftertii (7). 

Lex Licinia de Sodalitis, the Aurhor M. Licinius Crafſiis, Con- 
ful with Cx. Pomp:y, A. 698. appointing a greater Penalty than 
formerly ro Offenders of this kind (). By Sodal/iria, they under- 
ſtood an unlawful making of Parties at Elections ; which was 
intercepted as a ſorr of Violence offer'd ro the Freedom of rhe 
People. . *Tis ftrange, thar this ſence of the Word thou'd have 
elcap'd Cooper and Lite!-ton, 

Aſconius ſeems to imply, that the Sodalitiz and Ambitys were 
two different Crimes, when he rells us, That M79 was arraign'd 
on thoſe rwo accounts, at rwo leveral nimes, and nor before rlic 
lame Queſitor (x). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, A. 7cr. 
by this it was enacted, That whoever, having been conyicted 
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(p) Vide Aſcon, in Miloman. Cicero de Finih. 4. Ceſar de Belt, Civ lib. 3, Cc. (4) Cie. pry 
Murana. (r) Cic. pro Mureng, pro Cirnel. &c, (/) Cic. in Vat. pro'Sextio, pro Mw- 
rena. Dis, lib 37. (1) Cicad AtVic. lib, 1. epilt, 11. (#4) Cie, pro Plancee, (x) In Ar- 
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of a Crime of this nature, ſhou'd afterwards impeach two oth, 
of the ſame Crime, ſo that one of them was condemn'd, ſtoyy 
himſelf, upon thar ſcore, be pardon'd. The ſhort Form of ] 
ment, mention'd in Pompeia Lex de vi, was order'd too by thy 
Law (»). 

Fulius Ceſar quite ruin'd the Freedom and fair Proceedings 
Ele&ions, when he divided the Right of chuſing Magiſtray 
berween himſelf and the People, or rather diſpos'd of all Offts 
at his Pleaſure (z). Hence Lucan : 


Nam quo melins Pharſalicus annis (4) 
Conſule notus erit ? fingit ſolennia campus, 
Et non admiſſe dirimit ſuffragia Plebis ; 
Decantatque Tribus, & wvani verſat in Urna. 
Nec cxlum ſervare licet ; tonat Aupure ſurdo ; 
Et lete jurantur aves bubone ſiniſftre. 


From what brave Conſul cou'd the Year receive 
A ſurer Mark than Death and Wars ſhall leave? 
Aſſemblies are a Jeſt ; and when they meer, 

The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Chear. 
The Lots are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance ; 
Bur Ceſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 
Nor impious Rome Heaven's ſacred Signs obeys, 
While Fove ſtill Thunders as the Anugurs pleaſe : 
And when Left-Owls ſome direc Ditaſter bode, 
The ſtaring Miſcreants, art their Maſters Nod, 
Look to the Right, and ſwear the Omen's good. 


Bur Anugnſtus reſtor'd the old Privileges ro the Comitia, and 
reſtrain'd unlawful courſes us'd in the canvafing at Elections, by 
leveral Penalties (b ) ; publiſhing for this purpoſe the Lex Fulis 
de Ambitu, mention'd in the Pandeas. 


Lepgis de Pecuniis repetundis, 


Calpurnia Lex, the Author L. Calpurnius Piſo Frupi, A. 604. 
ordaining a certain Pr.etor for the inquiſition of this Crime, and 
laying a great Penalty on Offenders (c). 


—— 


(G3) In Arument. Milonians, (2) Sueten, in Ju'io, cap. 47. (a) Lib. 5. verſ. 391. (6) Sute 
tor, in Aguſt, ap. 40, (c) Cicere in Brute, de Offic, lib, 2. orat, 3+ in Verrers. . 


Cacilia 
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Cecilia Lex,mention'd by Valerius Maximus (4d). Sigonius believes 
this Law to be the very ſame with the former , and thar either 
the two Tribunes, Cecilius and > par , Join'd in the making 
of it; and fo ir came to-be call'd either Ca/purnia , ot Cecilia, 
ar pleaſure ; or that in this place we ought to read Calpurnia, 
"ſtead of Cxcilia. 


Funia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Funius Pennus, Tribune. 


of the Commons, A. 627. ordaining, Thar beſides the /itis aſti- 
matio, or rating of the damages the Perſon convicted of this 
Crime, ſhou'd (offer Baniſhmenrt (e). 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, Pretor, A. 653. 
ſeveral Fragments of which are collected from Authors, and tran- 
{crib'd from brazen Tablers by Sigonius (f). 

Acilia Lex, the Author M. Aczlius Glabrio ; in which was this 
remarkable clauſe : Thar the convidted Perſon ſhou'd be allow'd 
neither ampliatio, nor comperindinatio ; neither a new Hearing ar 
2 ſer time prefix'd by the Pretor, nor an Adjournment of the 
Trial, *'rill the third Day after the firſt appearing of the Partics 
in the Courr (g). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Syla, Dictator ; ordain- 
ing, Thar beſides the /itis eſtimatio, the Perſon convicted of 
this - ſhou'd be interdicted the Uſe of Fire and Wa- 
ter (Þ). L 
Fulia Lex, the Author C. Fulius Ceſar ; this kept its FR 
try thsough the whole Series of rhe O_ and is ſtill cele- 
brated in the Pandetts. A great part of it was levell'd againſt 
the Miſdemeanours of Provincial Governours ; many of which, 
according to this Law, are alledg'd againſt Pi/o, who had been 
Proconſul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 37th. Oration. 


(4) Lib. 6. cap. 9. Se» 10. (e) Cic. in Verrem, & pro Balbe, Vell. Paterc. lib. 2: (f) ic. 
pro Peſthum. pro Balbs in Verrem. Sigen. de Judiciis, lib. 2. c. 27. (g) Cic. in Virrem, 
Aſeen. in caldem. (6) Cic. pro Clnemtio ; in Verrem, Aſcan, Padian, in Verrinas, 
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CHAP, XXAXIA. 
Miſcellany Laws not ſpoken of under the generd 


Heads. 


'* LODTIA Lex de Collegiis, rhe Author P, Clodius, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 695. ordaining, That the Collegia, or 
Companies of Artificers inſtitured by Numa, which had in a grea 
meaſure been laid down, ' ſhou'd be all reviv'd, and obſervd s 
formerly, with the addition of ſeveral new Companies (a). 

Cxcilia Lex de jure Italie, © tributis tollendis ; the Author 
Q. Cecilius Metellus Nepos, Prztor, A. 693. ordaining, That the 
Tax call'd Pretoria, ſhou'd -be taken off from all the Talia 
Srares (b). | 

Portoria, according to Sironius's explication, were a fort of 
Toll paid always ar the carrying of any exporrable Goods to the 
Haven ; whence the Collectors of it were call'd Portitores. 


Lex Fulia de maritandis ordinibus. 


The Romans, conſulting the Grandeur of their Republick, had 
always a particular Honour for a married ſtate; and. nothi 
was more ulual than for the Cenſors ro impoſe a Fine upon old 
Batchelours. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus (c) mentions an old Con- 
{ticution, by which all Perſons of full Age were oblig'd.to marry: 
Bur the firft Law of which we have any certainty, was this of 
Auguſtus Ceſar, preferr'd A. 736. Ir did nor'paſs before it had 
receiv'd ſeveral Amendments, being ar firſt rejected for its cx- 
rream ſeveriry. This is the ſubject of Propertius's Seventh Elegy 
of the Third Book : 


Gawiſa oft certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 


My Cynt-4ia laugh'd to ſee the Bill thrown our, &c, 


_—_ _——— 


(.; Cie. pro Sexo z 4-4 pro Domo, Aſcon. in Corne!, (6) Dio, lib, 37. Cic. in Epiſt 


al .Altic. (c/ Lib. y, 


Horace 
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Horace calls it Lex Marita (4). | . Rs 
A. 762. this Law being improv'd and enlarg'd, was preferr'd 

in a new Bill by Papius and Poppers, rhe Conſuls ar that time 3 


, whence ir is ſometimes call'd Papia Poppra Lex, and generally 


Julia Papia. i | 

A great part of the general Heads are collected by Lipfius,in bis 
Excurſions on Tacitus (e) , among whith, the moſt remarkable 
are thole which contain the Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſhs 
ments, | "1 | . 

As to the firſt of theſe, it was hereby ordain'd, That all the 
Magiſtrates ſhou'd rake Precedence according to rheir mumbet 
of Children ; or a marricd Man before a Barchelout + That ir 
Elections, thoſe Candidares ſhou'd be prefetr'd who. hadl the moſt 
numerous Offspring : And that',any Perſon might ftand foonEr 
than ordinaty for an Office, if he had is many Chi{dren as h& 
wanted Years, to be capableof bearing ſuch a Digniry 'f): That 
whoever in the City. had Three Children , in rhe other Parts bf 
Italy Four, aud 'in'the Provinces: Five (or, 4s ſome ſay, Seven) 
ſhou'sd be excus'd from all rroublgſome Offices, in the place whets 
he liv'd. 'Hence'came the faitious jus trium tiberorum, fo fires 
quently met with in Pliny, Marteal, &c. by which the Empetouts 
often oblig'd ſuch Perſons with this Privilege ro -whom Narturs 
had denied ir: a 

Of the Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in ſpight of this Law liv'd 


a ſingle Life, the chief was, Thar unmarried Perſons ſhow'd be , 


incapable of teceiving any Legacy or Inherirance by Will, tns 
leſs from their near Relations ;' and fuch as vere matried, arid 
yet had no Children, above half an Eftatre. Hef{e& Phutarch lizy 
a ſevere RefleRion on the covetqus Hutnour of the Age + Fha# 


| ſeveral of the Romans did not marry for the ſuke of raiſing Heiri td 


their own Fortunes ; but that they themſelves might, upon \this aes 
ount, be capable of inheriting the Eſtate# of other Men (g ), 
And Fuvenal alludes ro the ſame cuſtom ; 2 


Fam Pater es ; dederam quod fanie opponere poſſis (b) x 
Fura Parentis habes : propter me ſcribers Heres ; 
Legatum omne eap#, nec non 6 dulce caducum; 


No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteſt rhy Shaitie, 


Now by my Toil, thou gain' a Father's Fariie 3 ; 
Nor houting Boys thy Impotence proclaim, 


"3 


(1) tn Carmine Seculatj, i(e) Excurſ, 6d Tarit, Atin. lib: 3. Liter. C. vids Sweron, i 
Oitaw, lp. 34% {/) PlnEgiftlib.7, a PiAcgby at, (4) Sat g. verſ. 86: 
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Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 

To him that ſtands a Father on record : - 

In Miſers Wi!!s you ſtand nnqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you cou'd nor ſow, 


Claudia Lex de. ſcrivarum negotiatione. 


This Law is barely mention'd by Suetonius (i) ; and ſeems; 
part of the-Lex Claudia, or Clodia, about the, Trading of the $6 
narors, already explain'd. Ir appears therefore, that nor 
the Senators, . but the Scribes too, or art leaſt thoſe Scribes who 
aſſiſted rhe Queſtors, were forbid to make uſe of a Veſſel of above 
[Three hundred Amphore : We may reaſonably ſnppoſe, that thi 
Prahibition was not laid upon them in reſpect of rheir Order and 
Degree, which were not by any means eminent; bur rather Up- 
On account of their particular Place, or Office ; becauſe it look 
very improper, that Perſons who were concern'd in the Publick 
Accounts, ihou'd, at the ſame time, by dealing in Traffick and 
Merchandiſe, endeavour rather the filling their own Coffers, than 
improving the Revenues of the State (k). 

Mamil:a Lex ; this Law, as well as the former, depends upon 
a fingle Authority, being juſt nam'd by Saluft {!), and not ex 
plain'd by Manutius, or Keſinus, It ſeems to have- been to this pur- 
pole, that fince Aﬀairs had been very often ill manag'd by the No 

ity, thoſe Perſons, whole Anceſtors had bore no Magiſtracy 
in the State, . ſuch as they call'd Homines 00s, ſhou'd, for the 
future, be allow'd the Privilege of holding Publick Offices (m). 

Htinia Lex de furts, ordaining, That no Preſcription ſhou'd 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of ſtollen Goods ;but that the proper Owner 
ſhou'd havye.an eternal Right to them (7). | 


(3) In Domit, cap. 9. '(@) Vid. Torrent. in Not. ad Beum, (1) In Bell. Tugurthin, (») Vid 
Rivinm, in Not. ad locums (*) Cc, Ver, 3» wAgell, liby 17. Gap. 7+ | 
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CHAP: 
The Levies of the Roman Foot. 


Ele#, or Deſizn'd, they choſe the Military Tribunes , 
Fourreen ou of .the Body of the £quzizes, who had ferv'd 
- inthe Army five Years ; and Ten gut of rhe Copamo- 
halry, ſuch,as had made Ten Campagnes. The farmer they call'd 
Tribuni Funiores, ; the latter $eniores. | 
The: Conſuls having agreed on a Levy (as in the time of rhe 
Common-wealth they uſually did every Year) they -iſſa'd our 
an Edict, commanding all Perſons who had reach'd the Military 
Age (abour Seventeen Years, - to appear. (commonly) in the Cypie 
tol, ar in the 4Ar-4 before the Capitol, ag the moſt ſacred and 
auguſt Place, on ſuch a Day. The People being come rogerher, 
and: the Conſuls, who preſided in the Adcmbly, having taken 
their Sear, in the firit place the Four and rwenty Tribunes were 
diſpos d of, accord.ng to the number of Legions they defign'd 


ſ \ T the fame time of the Year as the Con/als wete declat'd 


to make up, which was generally Four. The Funior Tribunes 


wereailign'd ; Four to.the firſt Legion; Three to the ſecond ; 


Four to the thuc, ; and, Three to the laſt. The Senior Tribunes, 
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Two to the firſt Legion and. the third ; Three to the ſecond 
and the laſt. Afrer this, every Tribe being call'd our by Ly, 
was order'd to divide into their m__ Centuries ; out of .ea 
Century were the Soldiers cited by Name, with reſpect had y 
their Eftare and Claſs ; for which purpoſe, there were Tabls 
ready ar hand, in which the Name, Age, and Wealth of every 
Perſon was exactly deſcrib'd. 

Four Men, as much -alike in all circumſtances as cou'd hs 

irch'd upon, being preſented out of the Century, firſt the Th. 
| ow of the firſt Legion choſe one ; then the Tribunes of the þ. 
cond another; the Tribunes of the third Legion a third Ma; 
and the remaining Perſon fell to the Tribunes of. the fourth. The 
Four more were drawn our ; and now the Right of Chuſing fif 
belong'd to the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion ; in the next, Four 
to the Tribunes of the third 7.e20n ; then to the Tribunes of the 
fourth Legion ; and ſo round, thoſe. Tribunes chufing laſt the 
next time, who choſe firſt the time before ; rhe moſt equal and 
regular method imaginable. 

Cicero has remark'd a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom obſerv'd in thel 
Proceedings : That the firſt Soldiers pirch'd upon, ſhou'd, for the 
Omen's ſake, be ſuch as had fortunare Names ; as, Salvius, V« 
lerins, and the like (a). 

There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſons from 
the Liſt; as, in'caſe they were Fifty Years old, for then they 
cou'd not be oblig'd ro ſerve; or if they enjoy'd any civil or { 
cred Office, which they cou'd not conveniently relinquiſh ; gr if 

they had already made Twemy Campagnes, which was the 
'rime requir'd for every Foot-ſoldier ; or if upon account of ex- 
traordinary Merit, ' they had been by Publick Authority me- 
leas'd from the trouble of ſerving for ſuch a rime ; or if they 
"were maim'd in any Parr, and ſo ought not” ro be admired into 
the Legions ; as Suetonins tells us of a Farther, who cur 'off the 
Thumbs of his rwo Sons, on purpoſe ro keep them our of the 
Army (6) :- And Valerius Maximus gives us a relation of the hke 
nature (c).\ \ 

Otherwiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmir; and in caſe of 1 
refuſal, were uſually punith'd cirher with Impriſonmenr, Fine, or 
Stripes, "according to the Lenity or Severity of the Conſul. ' And 
therefore it ſeems ſtrange , that Machiavel ſhou'd particularly 
commend the Roman Diſcipline upon account of forcing no one 
to the Wars, when we have, in all parts of Hiſtory, ſuch large 


F (4) Cc, Ec Divinat, libs 1» (6) Sweten, Augeſt. cap. 34+ (c) Vale Max, lib. 6. cap. 3+ 
intima* 
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intimations of a contrary practice. Nay. we read too of the 
Conquiſitores, or Impreſs-Maſters, who were commiſſion'd upon 
Tome occaſions to go abour, and compel Men to the Service of 
the Stare. 

Valerius Maximus (d) gives us one Example of changing this 
Cuſtom of raking our every particular Soldier by the Tribunes, 
for that of chuſing rhem by Lot : And Appianus Al-xandrinns (e) 
acquaints us, That in the Spaniſh War manag d by Lucul/us, 
upon complaint to the Senate of ſeveral unjuſt Practices in the 
Levies, the Fathers thought fir to chuſe all the Soldiers by Lor. 
Yer the ſame Author afſures us, thar within five Years time, rhe 


. old Cuſtom return'd of making the Levies in the manner already 


deſcrib'd. 

However, upon any extraordinary occaſion of immedi:re Ser- 
vice, they omitred the common Formaliries, and withour much 
diſtinction, liſted ſuch as they mer with, and led them our on an 
Expedition. Theſe they term'd Milites ſubitarii. 


(d) Lib. 6. cap. 3» (#) In [beric, 


CHAP. IL 
Levy and Review of the Cayalry. 


R OMULUS, having eftabliſh'd the Senate, choſe Three 
hundred of the ſtouteſt Young-men out of the moſt Noble 

Families to ſerve on Horſe-back : Bur after the inſtiturion of the ' 
Cenſus by Servius Tullins, all thoſe Perſons had rhe Honour of 
being admitred into the Order of the Equites, who were worth 
Four hundred Seftertia ; yer no Man was thus enroll'd by the 
Kings, or Conſuls, or afterwards by the Cenſors, unleſs beſides the 
Eſtate requir'd, no exceprion cou'd be taken againſt his Perſon 
or Morals. If theſe were unqueſtionable, his NA me was entrcd 
among the Knights, and a Horſe and Ring given him at the Pub- 
lick Charge, he being oblig'd ro appear for the furure on Horlie- 
back, as often as the State ſhou d haye occaſion for his Ser- 

Yice. R 
90 that there being always a ſufficient number of Equites in 
the Ciry,there needed only a Robes in order to fit them for Ser- 
3 vice 
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vice. Learned Men have very little agreement in this poi; 

yet we may yenrure to take notice of three ſeyeral forts of Re 

views, Probatie, TranſveFio, and what they term'd properly [7% 

cenſin; though they are uſually confounded, and ſeldom ynde. 

ſtood. 

The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent Search 
into the Lives and Manners of the Eqnizes, and a ftrict Obſerys 
tion of their Plight of Body, Arms, Horſe, &c. - This is ſup 
pos'd to have been commonly made once a Year. 

Tranſv:&io Lipfius makes the ſame as Probatio ; bur he is cer. 
tainly miſtaken, ſince all the Hints we meer with concerning jr 
in Authors,argue it ro have been rather a pompous Ceremony and 
Procefſion, than an Examination. Dionyſius deſcribes ir in the 
following manner : The Sacrifice being finiſ|d, all thoſe wha ar 
allow'd Horſes at the expence of the State, ride along zn Order, « 
if returning from a Battel, being habited in the Toga Palmarg, v 
the Trabex, and crown'd with Wreaths of Olive. The Proceſſion begin 
at the Temple of Mars, without the Walls, and 1 carried on throgyh 
a! the eminent parts of the City, particularly through the Forum, anl 
the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The number ſometimes reachets 
to Five thouſand, every Man bearing the Gifts and Ornaments tt 
ceiu'll, as a Reward of bitValour, from the General, A moſt glories 
Siz/t, ond worthy of th2 Roman Grandeur (4). 

7 his Solemnity was inſtiruted to the Honour of Caſtor and 
P:Y:x, who, in the Battel with the Latins, abour the Year & 
the Ciry 257. appecar'd in the Field perſonally aflifting the Rx 
112; and preſenily afrer rhe Fighr, were feen ar Rome (juſt by 
the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built) upon 
iTorſes all foaming with white frothy Swear, as if they had rode 
*%<it ro bring Tidings of the Victory (6b). 

The proper Recenfio was rhe Account raken by the Cenfors 
every Luſtrum, when all the People, as well as the Egquites, 
were to appear at the General Survey : So that ir was onlya 
more iolemn and accurate fort of Probation, with. the addition 
of enrolling new Names, cancelling old ones, and other Circums 
ta”c23 of rthar nature, 

Befides,all this, 'twas an uſual Cuſtom for the Equites, when 
they had fery'd out their legal time in the Wars , to lead their 
Horſe ſolemnly into the Forum, to the Seat of the Two Cenſers ; 
an there having given an account of the Commanders under 
Wanom they had ſcry'd, asalſo of the Time, Places, and Actions, 


(a) Prong. Halie, lib, 6. (6) Plas. in Coriolan, 
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relating to their Service, they were diſcharg'd _ Man with 
Honour or Diſgrace, according as he deferv'd. For this ac 
count we are beholden ro Plutarch, who gives a particular Re- 
tion how this Ceremony was perform'd with an uſual Applauſe 
by Pompey the Great. > 

It might be brought as a very good Argument © the obſcuriry 
and confuſion of theſe Marrers, thar of rwo very Learned Men ; 
one makes this Equi redditio the ſame as the Probatio (c) ; the 
other the ſame as the TranſveR:o (4d). 


===oooo=Non noſtrum tantas componere lites, 


The Emperors often took a review of the Cavalry ; and Aus 
puſs particularly reſtor'd the old cuſtom of rheTranſveRo, which 
before been diſcontinu'd for ſome time. 


(e) Herman. Huge de Militia Equeſtri, lib. 2, cap. 5, (4) Sigon. Annot. ad Liv. lib. 9: 
Cap. 46, 


CHAP. II. 


The Military Oath, and the Levies of the Con- 
federates, | 


THE Levies being finiſh'd, the Tribunes of every Legion 
choſe out one whom they thought the firreſt Perſon, and 
gave him a ſolemn Oath ar large; the ſubſtance of which was, 
Thar he ſhou'd oblige himſelf ro obey the Commanders in all 
things, to the utmoſt of his Power ; be ready to attend when- 
ever they order'd his appearance ; and never to leave the Army 
bur by their conſent. After he had ended, the whole Legion, 
paſſing one by one, every Man, in ſhorr, ſwore to the ſame ef# 
te&, crying; as he went by, Idem in me. 
This, and ſome other Oaths, were ſo effential ro the Military 
State, that Fuvenal uſeth the Word Sacramenta, for Milites; or 
Militia ; Sat. 16. 


Premia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemus 
SACTamentory moo——onmm 
N 4 
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As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops, Polybaus informs ne 
Ther at the ſame time as the Levies were made in Rome, the 
Conſuls. gave notice to the Cities of the Allies in 1zaly, intimati 
the ntmber of Forces: they ſhou'd have occaſion ro borrow 
them, rogerheywith the Time and Place when and where they MY + 

ou'd haye..them make their Rendezyous. The Srares accor. 
Gingly conven'd their Men, and, chuſing our their defir'd Num 
ber, gave them an Oath, and aflign'd rhem a Commander in 
Chief and a Pay-maſter General. We may obſerve; that in 
the time of Polybius, all Italy was indeed ſubject ro the Romans; 
yer no State or People in ir had been reduc'd into the form of 
Pravince, retaining , for the generality, their old Governour 
and Laws, and bcing term'd Seczz, or Confederates. 

Bur, after all, the I:a/;ans were not only divided into ſeparate 
Provinces, but afterwards honour'd with the jus Civitats ; the 
Name af Socis ceas'd, all rhe Natives of Italy being accounted 
Romans ; and therefore inſtead of the ſocial Troops, the Auxike 
were afterwards procur'd, which are carefully ro be diſtinguiſh'd 
fom the formex. They were ſent by foreign States and Prins 
I'f ces, at the defire of the Roman Senate, or Generals, and were 
' allow'd a fer Pay from the Republick ; whereas the Soczz receiy'd 
| no conlideration for their Service, bur a Diſtribution of Corn. 


«aut * a cw wn_ 
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C H A. P. IV. 
Of the Evocati. 


THE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers, were the Evocats, 
taken as well our of Allies as Citizens, our of Horſe as Foot ; 

not by Force, bar ar the Requeſt and Intreaty of the Conſuls, 
or other Officers ; for which purpoſe, Letters were commonly 
c<iparch'd to every particular Man whom they defign'd thus to 
invire into their Service. Thele were old experienc'd Soldiers, 
and generally ſuch as had ſerv'd out their legal Time, or had re- 
E&iv'd particular Marks of Fayour, ag a Reward of their Valour ; 
on which accounts they were ftyI'd Emeriti, and Beneficiarii, 
Scarce any War was underraken, but a great number of theſe 
were invited into the Army ; and.therefore they had the Honour 
* $4 be reckon almoſt equal vizh rhe Cencrurions, In the _ 
| hey 
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they uſually rded the chief Standard, being excus'd from all 
the Military Drud ery, of ſtanding on the Warch, labouring in 
the Works, and other ſervile rs oy em" 

" The Emperour Ga/ba gave the ſame Name of Evecati, to a 
ſelect:Band of young Gentlemen of the Equeſtrian Rank, whom 
he kept as a Guard to his Palace (4a)., 


(s) Sweton. jn Galb, cap» 10. 


—— —_— _ ms 


CHAP. V. 


The ſeveral kinds of the Roman Foot ; and their 
Diviſion into Manipuli, Cohorts, and Le- 
F1ONS, 


THE whole Roman Infantry was divided into Four forts, 
Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii. 

The Velites were commonly ſome of the Tyro's, or young Sol- 
diers, of mean Condition, and lightly Arm'd. They had their 
Name 4 volandso, or a velocitate, "nn their Swifneſs and Expe» 
dition. They ſeem not ro have been divided into _ diſtinct 
Bodies, or Companies, bur to have hover'd in looſe Order before 
the Army. 

The Haſtati were ſo call'd, becauſe they us'd in ancient times 

to fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid afide as income 
modious: Theſe were taken our of the next in Age to the 
Pelites. 
The Principes were generally Men of middle Age, and of 
greateſt Vigour : *Tis probable, that before the Inftirurion of the 
Haſtati, they us'd to begin the Fight , whence they borrow'd 
their Name. 

The Triarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Soldiers, 

f long Experience, and approv'd Valour. They had their 
ems from their Poſition, being Marſhal'd in the Third Place, 
as the main Strength and Hopes of their Parry. They are ſome- 
times call'd Pilarzi, from their Weapons the Pla. 

Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Velites,compos'd 
Thirty Manipuli, or Companies : Every Manipulus made Two 
Centuries, or Ordinez, 

Three 
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Three Mripuli, One of the Haſtari, another of the Princige, 
- apd a Third of the Triariz, compos'd a Cohort, Aniong theſy 

one was fill'd with ſome of the choiſeſt Soldiers and Officers, oþ. 
taining the Honourable Title of Prima Coors. We meet tog 
with the Pretoria Cobors , inſtirured by Scipio Numanting ; {, 
ledted for the moſt part out of the Evocatz, or Reformade's, and 
oblig'd only to attend on the Pretor, or General : And this gay 
Original to the Prctoriani, the Life-guard of the Emperours. 
» Ten Cohortrs made up a Legion: The exa& number of Fog 
in ſuch a Bartalion,: Romulus fix'd at Three thouſand ; though 
Plutarch aſſures us, Thar after rhe reception of the Sabines into 
Rome, he encreas'd it to Six thouſand. The common number 
afterwards, in the firſt rimes of rhe Free State, was Four thouſand, 
Inthe War with Hannibal, it aroſe.to Five thouſand. After this 
"Tis probable they ſunk ro about Four thouſand, or Four they 
ſand rwo hundred, again, which was the number in the time of 
Polybius. 

In the Age of Fulius Ceſar, we don't find any Legions excee- 
ding the Po/yb:4n number of Men ; and he himſelf expreſly ſpeaks 
of Two Legions, that did not make above Seven thouſand 
rween them (a). 

The number of- Legions kept in Pay together, was different, 
according to the various Times and Occaſions. During the Free 
State, Four Legions were commonly fitted up every Year, and 
divided between the Two Conſuls: Yer in caſes of neceſſity, we 
{metimes meer with noleſs than Sixreen or Eighteen in Livy. 

Anguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Tweary rhree, 'or (as 
ſome will have it) of Twenty five Legions ; but in after-timeswe 
ſeldom find fo many. . 

They borrow'd their Names from the Order in which they 
were rais'd, as Prima, Secunda, Tertia ; but becauſe it uſually 
happen'd, that there were ſeveral Prime, Secunde, &c. in ſeveral 
places, upon that account they took a ſort of Surname beſides ; 
either from the Emperours who firſt conſtituted them, as Auguſta, 
Claudiana , Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, Antoniana ; 0t 
from the Provinces which had been conquer'd chiefly by rheir 
Valour ; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Arabica, &c. Or from the 
Naines of the particular Deities, for whom their Commanders 
had an eſpecial Honour ; as Minervia , and Apollinars : Or 
trom the Region where they had their Quarters ; as Fretenſis, Cy 
_ renica, Britannica, &c. Or ſometimes upon account of leſſer Accis 
dents ; as Adjutrix, Martia, Falminatrix, Rapax, &c. 

(a) Commenter. lib. 5. 
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CHAP. VL. 
The Diviſion of the Cavalry, and of the Alles 


HE Horſe requir'd to every Legion was Three hundred, 

divided into ten Tuxme, .or Troops ; Thirty ro a Troop ; 
every Turma making Three Decurie, or Bodies of Ten Men. 
This number of Three hundred they rerm'd juſtus Equitatus ; and 
is underſtood as oken as we meet with Legio cum ſuo equitatu ;; 
or L-2i0 cum juſto equitatu, And though we now and then find 
a diflerent number, as Two hundred 1n a place or uwwo of Livy 
and Ceſar ; yer we muſt ſuppoſe this alteration ro have proceeded 
from ſome extraordinary canſe, and AY ro of no 
Authority againſt the common current of Hiſtory. 

The foreign Troops, under which we may comprize the Sociz 
and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Cirizens, into Legions ; 
bur firſt inro Two great Bodies, rerm'd Ale, or Cornua ; and 
thoſe again into Companies uſually of the ſame nature with thoſe 
of the Romans : "Though, as to this, we have little light in Hi- 
ſtory, as a matter of {mall importance. 

We may further remark, That the Forces which the Romans 
borrow'd of the Confederate States, were equal to their own in 


Foor, and double in Horſe; though by diipoſing and dividing 


them with great Policy and Caution, they prevented any Defign 
thar they mighr poſlibly enrerrain againſt rhe natural Forces : For 
abour a third part of the foreign Horſe, and a fifth of the Foor, 
was ſeparated from the reſt, under the Name of Extraordinarii ; 
and a more choice Part of thoſe withthe Title of AbleF;. 

In the time of the Emperours, the Auxiliary Forces were come 
monly Honour'd with the Name and Conſtitution of Legions, 


though the more ancient Appellation of Ale frequently occurr. 


They,were call'd Ale,from their poſition inthe Army ; and there- 

fore we mult expect ſometimes ro tind the ſame Name applied ro 

- Roman Soldiers, when thiey happend to have the fame 
tation, B 


CHAP. 
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The Officers in the Roman Army ; and firſt of tl 


Centurions and Tribunes ; with the Commas 


ders of the Horſe, and of the Confederate Farce, 


T H E Military Officers may be diyided, according to Liyſw, 

into proper and Common ; the firſt preſiding over ſome par. 
ticular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes, the other uſing an 
equal Authority over the whole force, as the Legati and the Gy 


peral. R 


Wecan't have a tolerable Notion of the Centurions, withour 
remembring whar has been already deliver'd ; That every one of 
the Thirty M--:ipuli in a Legion, was divided into "Two Or. 
dmes, or Ranks; and conſequently the Three Bodies of the He 
Rlati, Principes, and Treariz, into Twenty Orders a-piece, a 
into Ten Manipuli. Now every Manipulus was allow'd Two 
Centurions, or Captains ; One tro each Order, or Century : And 
to determine the poinr of Priority berween them , they were 
created ar rwo different Elections. The Thirty, who were made 
firſt, always rook rhe Precedency of their Fellows, and therefore 

comnanded the Right-hand Orders, as the others did the Left. 

The Triarii, or Pilani, being cſteem'd the moſt Honourable, 
had their Centurions elefted firſt ; next ro them the Principes, 
and afterwards the Haſtati ; whence they were call'd primw © 

fecundwus Pilws, primus 65 fecundus Princeps, primus 6&5 ſecundus Has 
Nlatus ; and ſo on. 

Here it may be abſerv'd, That prim? ordines, is us'd ſometimes 
in Hiſtorians for the Centyrions of thoſe Orders ; and_the ſame 
Centur ions are ſometimes ſtyl'd Principes Ordinum, and Principes 
Centurzonum. | 

We may take notice too what a large Field there lay for Pros 
motion ; firſt through all rhe Orders of the Haſtati, then quite 
through the Principes; and afterwards from the laſt Order of 
the Triarii, to the Primepilus, the moſt Hopourable of the Cene 
eurions, and who deſerves to. be particularly deſcrib'd. 

This Officer, beſides hys Name of Primopilus, went under the 
ſeveral Titles of Dux Legionis, Prafefius Legions, Primus Centus 

Twnum, and Primus Centurio z; and was the Centurion of the 


Right» 
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Righr-hand Order of the firſt Manipn/us of the Triarians or 
Pilani, in every Legion. He preſided over all the other Centw- 
rions ; and, generally, gave the word Command in Exerciſes 
and Engagements by Order of the Tribunes. Beſides This, he 
had the care of the Eagle, or chief Standard of the Leyion : 
Hence Aquile preeſſe is to bear the Dignity of Primopilus ; and 
hence Aquila is raken by Pliny for the {aid Office ; and Favenel 
ſeems to intimate the ſame. 


Ut lcupletem Aquilam tibi Sexageſimus annut 
Adferat. Sat. 14- 


Nor was this Station only honourable, but wy profitable too z 

| bably as much as @ 
Knight's Eſtate ; and when he left rhar Charge, .was repured 
equal to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, bearing the 
Title of Primopilarius ; tn the ſame manner as thoſe who had 
diſcharg'd the greateſt Civil Offices, were ſty1'd ever after Conſu- 
lares, Cenſorii, Pretorjs, Queſtorii, and /dilitii® | 

The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Vita or Rad 
which they bore in their Hand, whence wvitem poſcere imports 
the ſame as to ſue - for a Centurion's Place, The Evocats too 
had the Privilege of uling the Vits as being in all reſpects ra- 
ther ſuperiour to the Centurions. * 

As to the reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a-Vine- 
branch, an old Scholiaſt upon Fuvena! has 'a merry Fancy, 
that Bacchus thade uſe of, ſuch a Scepter in his Martial 'Ex- 
pedirion, and recommended the uſe of it to Poſteriry. ' | 

Beſides the Cemmribris, every Manipulus had two Vexillaris or 
Enfigns ; and every Centurion choſe two Opriones, or Succentn 
riones to be his Depuries or Lieurenants. , 

The Tribunes owe their Name and Original ro Romulus his 
Inſtitution, when he choſe three Officers. in chief of that narure 
out of the three Tribes into which he divided | his Ciry: "The 
number afterwards encreas'd to fix in every Legiun. They were 
created, as arfirſt by the Kings, ſo 'afterwards by rhe Conſuls 
for ſome rime, 'rill about A. U. C: 393. when the People af- 
ſum'd this Right ro themſelves: And tho in the War with 
Perſeus King of Macedon, this Privilege was regaind by the 
Conſuls (a), yer we find that in the very ſame War it quickly af« 
ter return'd to the People (b). *"Tis probable, that toon after 


CCC 


(s) Vide Liv. lib. 42, (6) Vide Liv, lib, 43, 
"7. 


they 
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they divided this Power berween them, one half of the Ty: 
bunes being afſign'd by the Conſuls, rhe other half elected by wi & 
People. The former ſort were term'd Rafnli, or Rutili, becaus 
one Rutilius Rufus preferrd a Law in their behalf: The & 
thers Comitiati, becauſe they obrain'd their Command by j; 
publick Votes in the Comiri (c). 
" They wete ſometimes taken out of rhe Equeſtrian and Sem: 
torian Orders : And in the time of the Ceſars moſt (if nor al} 
the Tribunes ſeem to have been either Senators or Knight: 
Upon which account they wete divided into rhe Laticlavii, and 
the Anguſticlavii ; the latas clavus properly belonging to the for 
mer, and.the anguſtus clapus to the .latter. 
The buſineſs of the Tribes was ro decide all Controveris 
in the Arty ; to give the Word to the Watch ; belides the 
care of rhe Works and Carap, and ſeveral other Particula 
which will fall under our horice upon ſome other occaſion. + 
They had the Honour bf 'wearing a Gold Ring in the fans 
manner” as the gEquites ; and becauſe rheir Office was ext 
.defir'd to encourage and protnore as many as poflible, ther 
Command lafted but fix Months : For the knowledge of hah 
theſe Cuſtoms we are beholden to one Verſe of Fuvenal, $at., 


Semeſtri vatum digitos circunligat tro, 


Every. Turma, or Ttoop of Horſe had three Decurions, a 
 Caprains of Ten ; but he that was firſt elected commanded the 
Troop, and the others were bur his Lieutenants.; tho? every one 
.of the Decurions had an Optio or Deputy under him. | 
As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we arc niot certam 
how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded ; bur it 
ſeems moſt probable rhar the Romans generally marſhall'd rhem 
according to their own Diſcipline, and aflign'd them Officers 
of the. ſame nature with thoſe of the Legions: Bur the two 
Ale, or great Diviſions of the Allies, we are affur'd had each 
a PrefeF appointed them by the Roman Conſul, who govern'din 
the ſame manner as the Legionary Tribunes. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Legati, and the Imperator, vr General. 


THE Defign of the: Legat7 at their firſt Thſtirution, was not 

ſo much ro command as to adviſe ; the Serite ſeleQting (one 
o the oldeſt and. moſt prudent Members to, aflift the General 
in bis Counſels. © Dionyſus calls this The moſt Honourable and $45 
atd Office among the Romans, bearing not only 'the Aiithority of 's 
Commander, but withal the Sanftity and Veneration of a Prieſt (a). 
And he and Polybius give them no other Name than TlzzsCo mx), 
or NesoCuret x} ovuBiacs, Elders, or Elders and Counſellors. 

They were choſe commonly by the Conſails : the Authority of 
the Senate concurring with their Nominatidn: Tho' this was 
ſomerimes lighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero in' his 
Orations for Sextus, and agairift Vatinius. 

They commanded in chief under the Genera!, and 'manag'd 
dl! Aﬀairs by his Permiffion ; whence Cz/ar calls their Power, 0- 
jera fiducizria (hb), And when the Conſul, or Proconſul was abſent, 
- Frm the Honour of uſing the Faſces, and were en- 

2 the ſame Chatge- as the Officer whom they re- 
entd. | . 
ow the number of rhe 'Legati we have tio certainty ; bur 
we may ſuppoſe this ro have depended upon the Pleaſure of rhe 
General,' and upon the nature and conſequence of the Aﬀair ih 
which they were engag'd. However we have tolerable grounds 
to aflign one ro every Legion. 

Under rhe Emperours there were two ſorts of Legati, Confit- 
lares and Pretoriz ; the firſt of which commanded whole Armits 
a the Emperour's Licutenam-Generals ; and the other only par- 
ticular Legions. | | 

The General excell'd all other Officers, nor only becauſe he 
had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horſe and Foor, 
Legions and Auxiliaries ; but eſpecially as he was allow'd rhe 
Auſpicia, 'or the Honour of taking Omens by help of rhe Divi. 


(a) Dieniſ, Halicarn, lib, LI (6) Civil. lib, 2» 
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ners, which made a very ſolemn Ceremony in all Martial 
dirions. Hence they were ſaid, gerere rem ſus auſpicis, and ſu 
wivis: This was moſt properly applied when they did nox- 
in perſon ; as Suetonius, when he reckons up the Conqueſts 
Auguſtus, expreſſerh himſelf, Domuijt autem partim duttu, partin 
auſpicin ſuis, &e (c). | 

Machiavel (d) highly extolls the Wiſdom of the Romans in 
lowing their Generals unlimired Commiſſions, by which they wh; 
empower'd to fighc or not fight ; to affaulr ſuch a Towtn;y 
march'another way, withour controul ; the Senate reſeryingy 
themſelves only the Power of making Peace.and decreeing War 
leſs upon extraordinary occaſions. 'T his was ſeveral times the ca 
of remarkable Victories, that in all probabiliry had been other. 
wiſe prevented. Thus when Fabius Maximus had given t& 
Tuſcans a conſiderable defear ar Sutrium, and entred on a Rs 
ſolution ro paſs the Ciminian Foreſt , a very dangerous and dif- 
cult Advenrure, he never ftaid ro expect further Orders fron 
Rome, but inxmediately march'd his Forces into the Enemig 
Country, and at-the other fide of the Foreſt gave them ator 
overthrow. In the mean time, the Senare fearing he migk 
yvenrure on ſuch an hazardous attempt, ſent the Tribunes of the 
Commons with other. Officers to defire Fab:us that he wouldna 
by-any means think of ſuch an Enterprize ; hurt nor arriving 
*rill he had effected his defign, inſtead - of hindring his Reſoly 
parry they return'd home with the - joyful News of his Sus 
ceſs (e), 

The ſetting, out of the General was attended with grea 
Ponip and Superſtition. The Publick Prayers and Sacrifice 
for his Succeſs being finiſh'd, he, habited in a rich Paludamer 
tum, a Robe of Purple or Scarlet interweay'd with Gold, be 
gun his March out gf the Ciry, accompanied with a vaſt Ret- 
nue of all Sexes and Ages ; eſpecially if the Expedition was ut 
derraken againſt any potent or renown'd Adyerſary, all Perſons 
.being deſirous to ſee and follow with their Wiſhes. him on 
whom all their Hopes and Fortunes depended. 

If ir would not be too minute, we might add a deſcriptiondf 
the General's Led-Horſes, with their rich Trappings of Purple 
and Cloath of Gold ; ſuch as Dzony/ius rells us they brought fo 
honeſt QuinAius the Ditator, in lieu of thoſe he had-left with hs 
Plough : Or as that of Pompey the Great, which Plutarch mer 
rions to have been taken by the Enemy in the Wat with Sr 
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The old Romans had one very Superſtitious Fancy in teference 
to the General, that if he would conſent to be devoted or fſacri* 
ficed ro Fupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infernal Gods, all 
the Misforrunes which otherwiſe might have happen'd to his 
Party, would, by virtue of that pious Act, be rtransferr'd on 
their Enemies. This Opinion was confirm'd by ſeveral ſucceſsful 
Inſtances, and particularly in the moſt renown'd Family of the 
Decii ; of whom, the Father, Son, and Grandſon, all devoted 
themſelves for the ſafery of rheir Armies : "The firſt being 
Conſul with Manlius in x War againſt rhe Latines ; and per- 
ceiving the Left Wing, which he commanded, to give back, he 
call'd out ro Valerius the High-Prieft ro perform on him the 
Ceremony of Conſecration, (which we find deſcrib'd by Livy 
in his eighth Book) and immediately ſpurr'd his Horſe into the 
thickeſt of the Enemies Forces, where he was kill'd, and the 
Roman Army gain'd the Batrel. His Son died in the ſame man- 
ner in the Tuſcan War, and his Grandſon in the War with 
Pyrrhus; in both which the Romans were ſucceſsful. Fuvenal 
has lefr them this deſerv'd Encomium in his eighth Satyr, 


Plebeie Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerint 
Nomina : pro totis Legionibus hi tamen &9 pro 
Ommibus auxilirs ; atque onine pube Latina 
Sufficiunt Diis infernis Terreque Parents, 
Plurs enim Decii quam qui ſervantnr ab ills, 


From a mean Stock the pious Deciz: came : 

Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: 

Yer ſuch their Virrue, that their Loſs alone 

For Rome and all our Legions could atone : 

Their CountryfDoom they by their own retriey'd, 
Themſelves more worrh than all the Hoſt they ſay'd, 
Mr, Stepney., 


$ 
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CRAP It 


of the Roman Arms and Weapons. 


OR the Knowledge of this Subject we need not take 

up with the common Diviſion, into Offenſive and Defenſive, 
but rather rank them both together, as they belong'd to the 
{everal ſorts of Soldiers already diſtinguiſh'd. 

As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spaniſh Swords, which 
the Romans thought of the beſt Shape and Temper, and firteſt 
for execution, being ſomerhing like the Turkiſh Scymerars, but 
more ſharp at the Point. 

Haſte, or Javelins, ſeven in number to every: Man, very light 
and lender, 

Parm-1, a kind of round Buckler, three Foot in diameter, of 
Wood cover'd with Leather. 

Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, generally 
made of the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt, to appear the more terti- 
ble. Hence Virs!il, 


- Fulvoſq; lupi de pelle galeros, 
and Prepertins, 
Et galea hirſuta compa lupina jub2. 


It ſeems probable thar after the time when the Sci; were ad- 
mitr2d into the Roman Legions, the particular Order of the 
elites was diſcontinucd, and ſome of the youngeſt Soldiers 
were cloſe out upon occaſion roskirmiſh before the main Body. 
Hence we find among the Light Forces in the times of the Em- 
perours, the Sagi#rarri and Funditores, the Darters and Slin- 
gcrs, who never conſtitured any part of the proper Velites. 
Ard io before the inſtitution of the Velizes, we meer with the 
Rorarir, and the Accenſi, whom $4alluſt calls Ferentarii, who per- 
torm'd the fame Duty with ſeveral forts of Wezpons. 

The Arms of the Haſtatzi, Principes and Triaris were in a 
great meaſure the ſame, and therefore Polybius has nor divi- 
ded them in his Deſcription, bur ſpeaks of rhem all gener: 

cir 
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Their Sword was the ſame as thar of the Velites'; nor need we 
obſerve any thing more abour ir, only thar the Rom Soldiers 
us'd commonly to wear it on their Right fide, rho' they are of- 
ten repreſented otherwiſe in ancient Monuments. 

Their other Arms, worth our notice, were the Scutum, the Pi- 
lum, the Galea, and the Lorica. \ 

The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the parts being joined 
rogerher with little Plates of Iron, and the whole cover'd with 
a Bull's Hide : An Iron Plate went abour it withour to keep off 
Blows, and another within ro hinder it from raking any damage 
by lying on the Ground : In the middle was an Iron Boſs or 
Umbo jurting our, very ſerviceable to glance off Srones and 
Darts, and ſometimes to preſs viclently upon the Enemy, and 
drive all before them. They are ro be diſtinguiſh d from rhe 
Clyper, which were leſs, and quite round, belonging more pro- 
perly ro other Nations, tho' for ſome little rime us'd by the 
Romans. The Scuta themſelves were of rwo kinds ; the- Ova- 
ta, and the Imbricata ; the former in a plain oval Figure ; the 
other oblong, and bending inward, like half a Cylinder, Pe- 
hbius makes the Scuta four Foot long 3 and Plutarch calls them 
modyeeig, weaching down t9 the Feet (a): And 'tis very probable 
that they cover'd almoſt the whole Body, fince in Livy we 
meet with Soldiers who ſtood on the Guard, fomerimes fleeping 
with their Head laid on their Shield, having fix'd the other 
part of it on the Earth (6). | 

The P:ilum was a Miflive Weapon, which in a Charge they 
darred on the Enemy. Ir was commonly four-ſ{quare, but ſome- 
times round, compos'd of a piece of Wood about three Cu- 
birs long, and a ſlip of Jron of the ſame length, hooked and 
pgged at the end. They took aburdance of care in joining 
the rwo parts together, and did it fo artificially, that 'rwould 

ſooner break in the Iron it ſelf than in the Jo.nt. Every Man 
had two of theſe Pla ; and this number the Poets allude ro, 


Bina manu lato criſpans haſtilia ferro. Virg. En. 1. 


Que du? fola manu geſtans acclivia monti 
* Fixerat intorquet jacula, Statius Thebaid. 2. 


C. Marius in the Cimbrian War contriv'd theſe Pia after a new 
faſhion : For before, where the Wood was join'd ro the Iron 


— 


(a) Plus in P. /Empiio, (6) Liv. bb. 41. 
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it was made faſt with rwo Iron Pins, now Marius let one of 
them alone as it was, and pulling out the other, pur a weak 
woodden Peg in its place ; contriving it ſo, that when 'rwas 
ſtack in the Enemies Shield , , ir ſhould no: ſtand out-right as 
formerly ; bur the woodden Peg breaking, the Iron ſhould bend, 
and fo the Javeling ſticking faſt by irs crooked Point, ſhould 
weigh down the Shield (c). 

1 he Galea was a Head-piece, of Morrion, coming down to 
the Shoulders, commonly of Braſs : Tho' Plutarch tells us, that 
Camillus order'd thoſe of his Army to be Iron, as the ſtronger 
Metal (4). The lower part of this they call'd Buccula, as we 
have it in Fuvenal. | 


mn Trafta de caſſide Burcula pendens, Sat, 10, 


A Chap-faln Beaver looſely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm — 


On the rop was the Criſta, or Creſt; in adorning of which 
the Soldiers rook a great pride. In the time of Polybius they 
wore Plumes of Feathers dyed of various Colours, tp render 
themſelves beautiful ro their Friends, and terrible to their 
Enemies, as the Turks do at preſent. But in moſt of the old 
Monuments we find the Creſts repreſented otherwiſe, and nor 
much different from thoſe on the rop of our Modern Head-pieces. 
Yer Virgil mentions the Feathers cxpreſly. 


Cujns olorine ſurgunt de vertice penne. Mn, 10. 


And he deſcribes Mezentius his Creſt, as made of a Horſes 


ne, 


Criſtaq; hirſutus equind, En. 7, 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creft, thoſe 
of rhe Officers were more ſplendid and curious, being uſually 
work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the Helm, for 
diſtinction fake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe of Foreign Com- 
manders, the Creſt of King Pyrrbus, as very ſingular, would de- 
ſcrve our Rematk ; which Plutareh deſcribes as made of two 
Goats Horns (e), ' 


— w_ 


The 


(c Plutarch, in Mario, (4) Idem in Camill, (6) Idem in Pyrrbe, 
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The Lorica was a Brigandine or Coat of Mail, generally 
made of Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of Irott; 
and ſometimes adorn'd with ſmall Scales of thin Gold ; as we 


find in Virg:l. 
Loricam conſertam hamis. Fn. 3, Y 


And, 
Nec duplici ſquama larica fidels & auro. Fn. 9. 


Sometimes the Lorice were a ſort of Linen Cafſocks, ſuch as 
Suetonius attributes ro Galba, and like that of Alexander in Plz 
tarch ; or thoſe of the Spaniſh Troops deſcrib'd by Pulybius in his 
account of the Batrel of Canne. 

The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Peforale, or Breafſt- 
Plate of thin Braſs about twelve Fingers ſquare ; and this, with 
what have been. already deſcrib'd, rendred them compleatly 
arm'd ; unleſs we add the Ocree or Greaves, which they wore on 
their Legs ; which perhaps they barrow'd (as many other Cus 
ſtoms) trom the Grecians, the 


_ wymuides "Araichs 


In the elder rimes of the Romans, their Horſe us'd only a round 
Shield, with a Helmer on their Head, . and a conple of. Javelins 
in their Hands, grear part of their Body being left without de- 
fence. Bur as ſoon as they found the great inconveniences to 
which they were hereby expos'd, they begun ro arm rhem<- 
ſelves like rhe Grecian Horſe, or much like their own Foor, only 
their Shield wag a lictle ſhorrer and ſquarer, and their Launce or 
Javelin thicker with Spikes at each end, thar if one milcarrie 
the other might be ſerviceable. + | 
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CHAP. X. 


The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in 
Battalia. 


HEN. the Officers martial'd the Army in order to an 
an Engagement, the Haſtati were plac'd in the Front in 
thick and firm Ranks ; the Principes behind them; bur nor alto- 
yether ſo cloſe ; and after them rhe Triaris, in ſo wide and looſe 
an Order, thar, upon occaſion, they could receive both the Prin- 
cipes and the Haſtati into their Body in any diſtreſs. \The Ve» 
lites, and in later times the Bowmen ard Slingers, Were nor 
drawnwup in this regular manner, bur diſpos'd of either before 
the Fronr of the Haſtati, or ſcatter'd up and down among the 
void ſpaces of the ſame Haſtati ; or ſometimes phac'd in rwa 
Bodies in the Wings. Bur where-cver they were fix'd, theſe 
Light-Soldicrs began the Combar, skirmiſhing in flying Parties 
with the firit Troops of the Enemy : If they prevail'd, which 
very ſeldom happen'd, they proſecuted the Victory ; bur upon a 
Repultſe rhey fell back. by the Flanks of the Army, or rallied 
again the Rear. When they were retir'd, the Haſtat: advanc'd 
againſt the Enemy ; and in caſe they found themſelves over- 
power'd, retiring ſoftly roward the Principes, fcil into the Inter- 
vals of their Ranks, and, together with them, renew'd the Fight. 
Bur if the Principes and the Haſtati thus join'd, were roo weak 
to ſuſtain the Fury of the Battel, they all fell back into the wi- 
der interyals of the Triariz ; and then all rogerher being united 
into a firm Maſs, they made another Effort, much more imperu- 
ous than any before : If this Aſſulr prov'd ineffectual, the Day 
was entirely Ioit as ro the Foor, there being no farther Reſerves. 
This way of marrtialling the Foot, was exatly like the Order 
of Trees, which Gardiners call the Qzuincunx ; which is admi- 
rably compar'd to it in Virgil (a). And as the reaſon of that po- 
ſiticn of the Trees is not only for Beauty and Show, bur thar 
every particular Tree may have room to ſpread its Recor and 
Boughs, without entangling and hindring the reft ; ſo, in this 
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ranking of the Men, the Army was nor only ſer out to the beſt 
advantage, and made the greateſt ſhow, bur roo every patti- 
cular Soldier had free room ro uſe his Weapons, and to with- 
draw himſelf between the void ſpaces bchind hun, without occas 
fioning any confuſion or diſturbance. | 

The Straragem of reinforcing thus three times, has been rec- 
kon'd almoſt the whole Art and Secret of the Roman Diſcipline ; 
and 'twas almoſt impoſſible ir ſhou'd prove unſucceſsful, it duly 
obſerv'd : For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt have fail'd 
them three ſeveral times, before they could be routed ; and the 
Enemy muſt have had the Strength and Reſolution ro overcome 
them in three ſeveral Encounters, for the decifzpn of one Batrel ; 
whereas moſt other Nations, and even the Grecians themlelves, 
drawing up their whole Army, as it were, into one Front, , 
_ rhemſelyes and- Fortunes ro the Succeſs of a ſingle 

arge. 

The Roman Cavalry was poſted ar the two Corners of the 
Army, like-the Wings on a Body, and fought ſometimes on foor, 
ſometimes on horſe-back, as occafion requir'd, in the fame man- 
ner as our Dragoons. The Confederate, or Auxiliary-Forces, 
compos'd the Two Points of the Batrel, and cover d the whole 
Body of the Romans. 

As to the Stations of the Commanders, the General commonly 
took up his Poſt near the middle of the Army, berween the Prix=. 
cipes and the Triarii, as the fitteſt place ro give Orders equally 
to all the Troops. Thus Virgil dilpolerh of Turnus : 


== *=—nnnn——mmIMeio Dux agmine Turns 
Vertitur Arma tenens. An. 9. 


The Legati and the Tribunes were uſually poſted by him, un- 
leſs the former were order'd ro-Command the Wings,or the others 
ſome parricular Part of the Army. | 

The Centurions ſtood every Man at the head of his Century 
to lead them up ; though ſometimes, our of Courage and Honour, . 
they expos'd themfelves in the Van of the Army: As Salluſt re- 
ports of Catiline, That he poſted all his choice Centurions, with 
the Evocati, and the Flower of the Common Soldiets, in the front 
of the Battrel : Bur rhe Primipili, or Chief Centwrions , had the 
—_— to ſtand with the Tribunes, near the General's Per- 
on. . 

| The common Soldiers were plac'd in the ſeveral Ranks, at the 
diſcretionof the Centyrions, according to their Age, Strength, and 
O 4 Expe- 
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'Experience ; every Man having three foor ſquare allow'd him to 


manage his Arms in : And 'rwas moſt egonſy obſerv'd in their 
Diſcipline, never to abandon their Ranks, . or break their Order 
upon any account, 
' Bur beſides the common methods of drawing up their Army, 
which are ſufficiently explain'd by every Hiſtorian of any Note, 
there were ſeveral other very ſingular methods of forming their 
Bartel into odd Shapes, according to the nature of the Enemy's 
Body. Such as 
The Cuners, when an Army was rang'd in the figure of a 
Wedge, or Triangle, the moſt proper tro pierce and break the 
Orders of the Enzmy. This was otherwiſe call'd Caput por- 
cinum, Which in ſome meaſure it reſembled. 

The Globus, when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into a firm 


' round Body, pradctis'd uſually in caſes of extremity. 


The Forfex, an Army drawn up as it were into the form of a 
pair of Shcers. It ſeems ro have been invented on purpoſe to 
receive the Cuneus, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd make ute of thar 
Figure : For while he endeavour'd to open, and, as it were, to 
cleave their Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeping their Troops 
open like the Sheers, and receiving him in the middle, they nor 
only hinder'd the Damage defign'd ro their own. Men, but com- 
monly cut the adyerſe Body in pieces. 

The Turrs, an oblong ſquare Figure, afrer the faſhion of a 
Tower, with yery few Men in a File, and the Files extended ro 
a great length. This ſeems of very ancicnt original, as being 
mention'd in Homer -: 


"P1 NN 76.vpyndoy ogkas durhs aemvvanris. Niad ps 


'The Serra, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the front of 
the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimes proceeded, and 
ſometimes drew back ; ſo that by the help of a large Fancy, one 
might find ſome reſemblance berween them and the Teeth of that 
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CHAP. XI. 


The Enfigns and Colours ; the Muſick ; the Word 
in Engagements ; the Harangues of the Ge 
neral, 


THERE are ſeveral things ſtill behind, relating ro the Army, 

very obſervable, before we come to the Camp and Diſci- 
pline ; fach as the Enfigns, the Muſick, rhe Word, or Sign, in 
Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 

As to the Enfigns, they were either proper ro the Foor, or to 
the Horſe. Enfigns belonging to the Foor, were either rhe com- 
mon one of the whole Legion, or the particular ones of the ſe- 
yeral Manipuls. 

The common Enfign of the whole Legion, was an Eagle of 
Gold or Silver, fix'd on the top of a Spear, holding a Thunder- 
bolr in his Talons, as ready to deliver i. That this was nor pe» 
culiar ro the Romans, is evident from the Teſtimony of Xenophon ; 
who informs us, That the Royal Enfign of Cyrus was a golden 
Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and faſtned on a Spear ; and that the 
ſame was ftill us'd by the Perſian Kings (a). 

Whar the Enfigns of the Manipuls formerly were, the very 
Word points our tous; for, as Ovid exprefles ir. 


Pertica ſuſpenſos portabat longa Maniplos, 


Unde Maniplars nomina miles habet. 


Manipulus properly ſignifying a Wiſp of Hay , ſuch as in rudep 
times the Soldiers carried on a Pole tor an Enſign. 

Bur this was inthe ruſtick Age of Rome ; afrerwards they made 
ule of a Spear with a tranſverſe piece on the trop, almoſt like a , 
Croſs ; and ſometimes with a Hand on the top,in allufion ro Ma- 
nipulus ; below the tranſverſe part was faſtned one little orbiculag ; 
Shield; or more, in which they ſometimes placed rhe ſmalle, 
Images of the Gods, and in later times of the Emperours, Au_ 


— 


(4) De Inſtir, Crt, lib, To 
guſius 
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guſtus order'd a Globe faſtned on the head of a Spear to ſerve for 
this Uſe, in token of the Conqueſt of the whole World. 

The Enfign of the Horſe was nor ſolid as the others, but a 
Cloth almoſt like our Colours, ſpreading on a Staff: On theſe 
were commonly the Names of the Emperours, in Golden or 
Purple Letters. 

The religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enſfigns, was ex- 
traordinary ; they worlhipp'd them, ſwore by them, and incurr'd 
certain death if they loſt them, Hence 'rwas an uſual Stratagem 
in a dubious Engagement, for - the Commanders to ſnatch the 
Enfigns out of the Bearers hands, and throw them among the 
Troops of the Enemy, knowing that their Men wou'd venture * 
the extreameſt Danger to recover them. ; 

As for the ſeveral kinds of Standards and Banners,introduc'd by 
the later Emperours juſt before Chriſtianity, and afterwards, they 
do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, which is confin'd ro the 
more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of the Common-wealth. 

The Romans us'd only Wind-Muſick in their Army ; the In- 
ſtruments which ſerv'd for that purpoſe, may be diſtinguiſh'd inco 
the Tuba, the Cornua, the Buccine, and the Litur. | 

The Tuba is ſuppos'd ro have been exactly like our Trum- 
pet, running on wider and wider in a direct Line ro the Ori- 
fice. | 
The Cornua were bended almoſt round ; they owe their Name 

and Original to the old Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame uſe in 
the ruder Ages. 

The Buccine ſeem to have had the ſame riſe, and may derive 
their Name from Bos and Cano, 'Tis very hard to diſtinguiſh 
theſe from the Cornnus, unleſs they were ſomething leſs, and nor 
quite ſo crooked : Yer 'tis moſt certain that they were of a diffe- 
rent Specics ; becauſe we never read of the Cornua in uſe with 
the Watch, or Sentinels, . bur only theſe Buccine. 

The Litus were a middle kind berween the Cornua and the 
Tuba, being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in art the top, like 
the Lituus , or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whence they borrow'd 
their Name. 

Theſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Players on them 
wenr under the-common Name of /neatores, befides the parti- 
cular Terms of Tubicines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, &c. and there 
ſeems to have been a ſet number affign'd ro every Manipulus and 
Turma, befides ſeveral of a higher Order, and common to the 
whole Legion. In a Barttel, the former took their Station by the 
En6gn, or Colours, of their particular Company, or Troop : ao 
OLaers 
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others ſtood near rhe Chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the Gene- 
raland Prime Officers ; and when the Alarm was to be given, 
x the Word of the General, theſe latter began ir, and were fol- 
low'd by the common Sound of the reſt, diſpers'd through the ſe- 
yeral parts of the Army. 

Beſides this Claſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a general 
Shour at rhe firſt Encounter, which in later Ages they call d Bar- 
ritus, from ſome Germ. tn Original. 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have roſe from an Inftin& of Nature, 
and is attriburced almoſt ro all Nations that engag'd in any Mare 
tial Action; as, by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacus to the Gere 
mans; by Livy to the Gauls; by Quintus Curtius to the Macte 
dmians and Perſians ; by Thucydides, Plutarch, and other Authars, 
to the Grecians, Polyenus honours Pan with the invention of the 
- Device, when he was Licutenant-General ro Bacchus in the In- 

dian Expedition; and, if fo, we have a very good Original for 
the Terrores Panici, or Panick Fears, which might well be rhe 
conſequence of ſuch a diſmal and ſurprizing Clamour. The Re- 
mans made one addirion, to this Cuſtom, ar the lame rime clath- 
ing their Arms with great violence, to improve the Strength and 
Terrour of the Noiſe. This they call'd concuffio Armorun., 

The Signs of Barrel, beſides rhe Claſſicum, were either a Flag, 
or Standard, erected for that purpoſe, which P/utarch, in two 
ſeveral places, callsa Purple Robe ; or more properly ſome Word 
or Semtence communicated by the General to the Chief Officers, 
and by them ro the whole Army. This comtaonly contain'd 
ſome good Omen ; as, Felicites, Libertas, Victoria, Fortuna C:c- 
fars, and the like ; or elſe the Name of ſome Deity, as Fulirs 
Ceſar us'd Venus Genetrix ;'and Auguſius, Apollo. The old Te/- 
\ ſera put ro this uſe, ſeems ro have been a ſorr of Tally, deliver'd 
to every Soldier ro diſtinguiſh him trom the Enemy ; and perhaps 
on that they us'd to inſcribe ſome particular Word, or Sentence, 
which afrerwards they made ule of without the Tally. 

One great Encouragement which the Soldiers receiv'd in the 
entrance on any Advenrure,wasfrom the Harangucof the General ; 
who upon the undertaking an Enterprize, had a Throne erected 
with green Tutf, ſyrrounded with the Faſces, Enſigns, and other: 
Military Ornaments; from whence he addreis'd himſelf ro rhe 
Army , put them in mind of the noble Archievements of their 
Anceſtors, rold them their own Strength, and explain'd ro them 
the Order and Forces of the Enemy»; raiſing their Hopes with 
the glorious Rewards of Honour and Victory, and diflipating 
their Fears by all the Arguments that a parural Courage and Elo- 
quence 
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quence could ſuggeſt. This Cuſtom, tho' now laid aſide as a> 

tiquated and uſeleſs, is yer highly commended in the ancient 

Diſcipline, and without doubr has been often the cauſe of extrs. 

ordinary Succeſſes, and the mcans of ſtifling Sedirion, hindri 

_ Action, and preventing many unfortunate Diſorders in the 
ield. 


© CRAP. Ah 


The Form and Diviſion of the. Roman Camp. 


T HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 

their Camp ; and two very great Commanders Phlip of 
Macedon, and King Pyrrhus, upon view of their admirable Or- 
der and Contrivance herein, are reported* to have exprelſs'd the 
greateſt Admiration imaginable of the Roman Arr, and to haye 
rhonght them more than Barbarians, asthe Grecians term'd all 
a beſides themſelves. 

Before we rake a particular Proſpect of the Camp, we 
had beſt diſtinguiſh berween the C-ſtra Aftiva, and Caſtra 
Hiberna : The former were {omerimes light and moveable, fa 
thar they might be ſer up or rook down in a Night, and then 
they call'd them fimply Caſtra. Ar other times, when they des 
fign'd ro continue long in their Encampments, they rook more 

ains to fortifie and regulate them, for the Convenience and 
Defence of their Men; and then they rerm'd them Caftra 
Stativa. 

As for the Hiberna, or Winter-Quarters, they were common« 
ly taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe ſo built, and cons 
rriv'd as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And hence the 
Anriquarians obſerve, that the Modern Towns whoſe Namesend 
in ceſter, were originally theſe Caſtra Hiberna of the Romans. 

The Figure of the Reman Camp was four-ſquare, divided into 
two chiet Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. In the Up- 
per Partition were the Pavilion of the General, and the Lodg+» 
ments of rhe chief Officers : In the Lower were diſpos'd the 
Tents of the @mmon Soldiers, Horle and Foot. 
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The General's Apartment, which they call'd Pr.etorium (be- 
zuſe the ancient Latines ſtyl'd all their Commanders Pretores) 
bems to have been of a round Figure : The chief parts of ir 
ere the Tribunal, or General's Pavilion ; the Augurale ſer afide 
br Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religious Uſes ; the Apart= 
ments of the young Noblemen who came under the ' care of the 
eral, ro inform themſelves in the nature of the Countries, 
and ro gain ſome Experience in Military Aﬀairs : Theſe 
ntlemen had the honourable Title of Imperatoris 'Contus 
ales. 

On the Right fide of the Pretorium ſtood the Queſtorium af- 
fen'd ro the Qxsſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army ; and hard by 
the Forum, ſerving not only for the fale of Commodities, bur 
00 for the meering of Councils, and giving Audience to Ambaſ« 
adors : This is ſomerimes call'd Qumtana. | 

On the other fide of the Pr.etorium were lodg'd the Legati, or 
Lieurenant-Generals : And below the Pretorium the Tribunes 
wok up their Quarters by fix and fix, oppoſire ro their pro= 
per Legions, to the end they might the better govern and in« 
(pet rhem. 

The Prefe#si of the Foreign Troops were lodg'd at the fides 
of the Tribunes, over-againft their reſpe&tive Wings : Behind 
theſe were the Lodgments of the Evocati, and then thoſe of 
the Extraordinarii and Ablefts equites, which concluded the 
higher part of the Camp. 

Berwcen the rwo Partitions was included a Sport of Ground 
abour an hundred Foor in length, which they call'd Principia, 
where the Alrars and Statues of the Gods, and (perhaps) the chief 

Enſfigns were fix'd all rogerher, 

The middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt Honourable 
Place, was afſign'd ro the Roman Horſe ; and next to them 
were quarter'd the Triariz, then the Principes ; clole by them 
the Haſtati ; afterwards the Foreign Horſe ; and in the laſt place 
the Foreign Foor. Y 

Bur the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp, can't be ſo well 
deſcrib'd any other way as in a Table where they are expos'd to 
view. However we may remark rwo great pieces of Policy in the 
way of diſpoſing the Confederate Forces : For in the firſt place, 
they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, placing part in the 
bigheſt Partition of the Camp, and part in the lower ; and 
then the matrer was order'd to, that they ſhould be ſpread in 
thin Ranks round the Troops of the Stare ; fo that the larrer, poſ- 
ſefling the middle. ſpace, remain'd' firm and ſolid, while _ 
OTNers 
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others were Maſters of very little ſtrength, being ſeparared 6 
vaſt a diſtance from one another, and lying juſt on the Sking 
of the Army. 

The Romans fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Paraper, 
which they term'd Foſſa-and Vallum ; in the laſt ſome diſtinguth 
two Parts, the Azger and the. Sudes, The Apger was no more 
than the Earrh caſt up to form the Vallum ; and the Sudes were a 
ſorr of woodden Stakes to ſecure and ſtrengthen it. 


— - | 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Duties, Works, and Exerciſes of the Sul 


diers, | 


TH E Duties and Works of the Soldiers conſiſted chiefly in 
their Watches and Guards, and their diligence in caſting up 
Intrenchments and Ramparts, and ſuch other laborious Services. 
The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubic, and 
the Vig:lie : the firſt kept by Day, rhe other by Night. 

As to the Excubie, they were kept cither in the Camp, 
or at the Gates and Intrenchments. For the former there wos 
allow'd a whole Manipulus to atrend before the Pretorium ; and 
four Soldiers to the Tent of every Tribune. 

The Triarii, as the moſt hononrable Order, were excus'd from 
the ordinary Watches ; yer being plac'd »xaRly oppoſite ro the 
Equites, they were oblig'd ro have an Eye over their Horles. 

The Excubize, at the Gares of the Camp, and ar thc Intrench- 
ments they properly call'd Srationes. There ſcem io have been 
afſign'd one Company of Foot and ohe Troop of Heorie ro 
each of the four Gates every Day. And 'twas a moſt unpardo- 
nable Crime to .deſert their Poſt, or to abandon their Corps of 
Guards. The excellency of the Roman Diſcipline in this parti- 
cular has' appear'd on many occaſions ro their great Honour, 
and xo the benefir of their Aﬀairs. To give. one inſtance : Ar 
the Siege of Aprigentum in Sicily, in the firſt Punick War, when 
the Roman Guards had diſpers'd themſelves abroad a little farther 
than they ought into the Fields for Forage ; and the Carthagi- 
nians, laying . hold on the opportunity, made a vigorous yal'y 

rom 
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from the "Tbwn, and in all probability would have forc'd the 
Camp ; the Soldiers, who had careleſly neglected their Duty, be- 
ing ſenſible of the extreme Penalry they had incurr'd, reloly'd 
-ro repair the Fault by ſome remarkable Behaviour ; and ac- 
cordingly rallying rogerher, they nor only ſuſtain'd the Shock 
of the Enemy, ro whom they were far interiour in number, but 
inthe end made ſo great a ſlaughter among rhem, as compell'd 
them to retreat ro their Works, when they had well-nigh torc'd 
the Roman Lines (a). 

The Night-guards affign'd to the General and Tribunes, were 
of the ſame narure as thoſe in the Day. Bur the proper Vigtles 
were four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard three Hours, and 
then reliev'd by tour others : So that there were four Sers in a 
Night, according to the four Watches, which rook therr Name 
from this Cuſtom. : 

The way of ſetting this nightly Guard was by a Tally or Te/- 
ſera, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centurion ro a- 
nother quite through the Army, 'till ir came again to the Tri- 
bune who at firſt deliver d it. Upon the receipt of this the 
Guard was immediately ſer. The Perſon deputcd to carry 
the Teſſera from the Tribuncs to the Centurions was call'd 
Teſſerarius. 

Bur becauſe this was not a ſufficient regulation of rhe Buſineſs, 
they had the Circuitio Vipilium, or a viſiting the Watch, per- 
form'd commonly abour 7 times in the Night by ſome of the 
Horſe. Upon extraordinary occaſions the 'Tribunes and Licu- 
trenant-Generals, and ſomerimes the General himſelf, made theſe 
Circuits ir Perſon, and took a {trict view of the Watch in every 
part of the Camp. 

Livy (b), when he rakes an occaſion to compare the Macedoni- 
ans with the Roman Soldiers, gives the latter particularly the 
preference, for their unwearied labour and patience in carrying 
on their Works. And that this was no mean Encomium ap- 
pears from the Character Polybius (c) has beftow'd on the Macc- 
donians, that ſcarce any People endur'd Hardſhips better, or 
were more patient of Labour, whether in their Forrtifications or 

Encampments, of in any other painful and hardy Employment in- 
cident to the Life of a Soldier. There is no way ot ſhowing the 
exccllency of the Romaxs in this Aﬀair, bur by giving ſome re- 
markable inſtances of the Military Works; and we may be {a= 


* (a) Yide Polb, lib. t» G) Lib; 9: © Lib, s; 
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tisfied with an account of ſome of them which occur under the 
Condudt of Fulins Ceſar. 

When he beſieg'd a Town of the Atuatici in Galia, he bs 
girt it with a Rampart rwelve Foot high, and as many broad, 
ftrengrhning it with a vaſt number of woodden Forts, the whole 
Compaſs including fifreen Miles : And all this -he finiſh'd wit 
ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were oblig'd tg 
confeſs they thought the Romans aflifted in thele Artemprs by ſome 
Supernatural or Divine Power (4). 

Ar another time, in an Expedition againſt the Helvetiz in the 

+ fame Country, with the affiftance only of' one Legion, and 
ſome Provincial Soldiers, he raisd a Wall nineteen Mile 1 
and fixteen Foot high, with a Ditch proportionable to defend 
it (e). : . 
More remarkable than either of theſe were his Fortifications 
before Aleſia, or Alexia in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by himſelf at large 
in 'his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army againft 
fourſcore 'thouſand Men that were in the Town , , and two 
hundred and forry thouſand Foor, and eight thouſand Horſe tha 
were atriv'd to the affiftance of the Enemy (Ff)., 

But his moſt wonderful Performance of this natnare were the 
Works with which he ſhur up Pompey and his Army in Dyns- 
chium, reaching from 'Sea to Sea; Which are thus elegantly 
deſcrib'd by Lucan, Lib. 6. 


Frangunttr montes, planumq; per ardua Czlar 
Ducit opus : pandit foſſas, turritaq; ſumms 
Diſponit Caſtella jugs, magnoq; receſſu 
Amplexus fines, y nemoroſaq; teſqua, 

Et jilvas vaſtaq; feras indagine claudit : 

Non deſunt Campi ; non deſunt pabula Magno 
Caſftraq; Ceſareo circumdatus aggere mutat, Ec. 


Vaſt Clifts beat down, no more o'er-look the main, 
And levelld Mountains form a wondrous Plain : 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forrs ſecure - 
The ftarely Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 
Woods, Foreſts, Parks in endleſs Circuits join'd, 
With ſtrange Encloſureschear the Savage kind. 


——_—_——— 


| (d)Coſvr de Bell, Gall, lib, 2. cap. 8. (e) Idea, Gall. lib, z4 (/) bid, lib. 7, 
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Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range ; 
Still he hus Camp, without confinement, change. 


The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, Leap- 
ing, Vaulting, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſerviceable 
upon account of tedious Marches, which were ſometimes of 
neceflity to be underraken ; rhe next ro make rhem give a more 
violent Charge on the Enemy.; and the rwo laſt for climbing 


F the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The Vaulting be- 


long'd properly to the Cavalry, and is ſtill own'd as uſetul as 
ever. 
The Exerciſes of their Arms Hipſius divides into Palaria and 


, Armatura, 


The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in this 
manner : They ſet up a great Poſt abour tix Foot high, fuita« 
ble ro the Starure of a Man ; and this the Soldiers were wont ro 
affail with all Inftruments of War, as if-it were indeed a real 
Enemy, learning upon this, by the affiſtance of the CampidoFores, 
how to place their Blows a-right. Fuvenal brings in the very 
Women affecting this Exerciſe. 


Vel quis non vidit vulncra Pals 


Quem cavat aſſidun ſudibus, ſcutoq; laceſſit ? Sar. 6. 


Who has nor ſeen them, when withour a Bluſh, " 

Againſt the Poſt their wicker Shields rhey cruſh, C 

Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puſh ? 

Armatura confiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes perform'd with all 
manner of Mifſive Weapons ; as throwing of the Spear or Jave- 
lin, ſhooting Arrows and the like ; in which the Tyrones, or new 
lifted Men, were train'd with great care, and with the ſevereſt 
Diſcipline. Fuvenal may perhaps allude ro this Cuſtora in his 
firſt Saryr, 


Tu ſcabie frueris mal, quod in aggere rodit 

. . _ A Cd A - 8 # # 
Quiz regitur parma & galea, metuenſq; flagets 
Diſcit ab hirſuto jaculum terquere Capel, 


To you ſuch ſcabb'd harih Fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young Soldiers ar their Exercifings.gnaw, 

Who trembling learn to throw the faral Dart, 
And under Rots. of rough Centurions ſmart. 


F Nor 


- 
- 
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Nor did the common Soldiers my practice theſe Feats, but 
the Commanders themſelves often ſer them” an Example of In- 
duſtry, and were very eminent for their Dexterity in Per- 
formances of this narure. Thus the famous Scipio is deſcrib'd by 
Silins Italicts. 


Teſe inter medios venture ingentia lauds 

Sipna dabat, vibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſaltu 
Murales foſſas, undyſum frangere nando 

Indutus thoraca vadum, ſpettacula tante 

Ante acies virtutis erant, ſ«pe alite plant2 

Tha perfoſſum, & campi per aperta volantem 

Ipſe pedes prevertit equum : ſpe arduus idem 

Caſtrorum ſpatium &5 ſaxo tranſmiſit & haſt, Lib. 8. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 

And ſtew d glad Omens of his future worth: 

High o'er his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 

He brandiſh'd in the Air his threatning Staff, 

Or leap'd the Ditch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 
Heavy with Arms, and his embroyder'd Coar. 

Now fiery Steeds, tho' ſpurr'd with Fury on, 

On Foot hechalleng'd, and on Foot out-run. 

While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his aery Courſe, 

Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd rhe generous Horſe. 

Now pond'rous -Stones, well poiz'd, with both his Hands 
Above the. wondring Crowd unmov't he ſends ; 

Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 
Which o'er ten rthoutand Heads flies ſinging thro' the Air. 


Thus have we taken a ſhort view of the chief Duties, Works, 
and Excrciſes of the Soldiers ; bur we mult nor forget their con- 
{tanr Labour and Trouble of carrying their Baggage on their 
Shoulders in a March ; this was commonly ſo heavy a Bur- 
den, and ſo extream tireſom, that Virgil calls it injuſtus faſ= 
cls, Georgic. 3. 


Non fecus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis 
Injuſto ſub faſce viam dum carpit, E3 ante 
Feſt; expettatum peoſitis ſtat in ordine caſtris, 


— 
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Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Reme 
Their long laboricus Marches overcome ; 
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Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 
And pitch their ſudden Camp before the Foe. 


C H A P; XIV. 
Of the Soldiers Pay. 


T HE Roman Pay confiſted of three Parts, Money, Corn, 
and Cloaths. 

As to the Money 'tis very certain, that for above three hun« 
dred Years togerber the Army ſery'd gratis, and at their own 
Charge ; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be eſtabli- 
ſhed, ir was no more than two Obol; a Day to the common Foor, 
and to the inferiour Officers, and the Cenrurions four Obol: ; to 
the Horſe a Drachma a-piece. "Tis probable, that the Tribunes 
receiv'd what was counted very conſiderable (tho' Polybius is (is 
lent in this matter) fince in ſeveral Authors we find a large Sa- 
lary expreſs'd by a Metaphor taken from a Tribunes Stipend : 
Thus Fuvenal particularly : 


Alter enim, quantum in Legione Tribuns 
Accipiunt, donant Calvinz vel Catienz. dat. 3+ 


For 'tother wealthy Rogue can throw away 
Upon a fingle Girl a Tribune's Pay. 


Yer Lip/ius has conjeurd, from very good Autliotity, that 
it could not be more than four times the ordinary Stipend, or a 
Drachma and rwo Oboli. 

And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations,that Livy had very 
good Reaſon for his Remark : Nul/a unquam Reſpublica fuit in 
quam tam ſere avaritia luxuriaq; immizgraverint, nec ubi tantus 
&c #am diu paupertati ac parcimonie honos fuit (4). Never was there 
any State or Kinodom in which Avarice and Luxury ſo late gain'd 
Head, or where honeſt Poverty and Frugality continu'd longer in E« 
ſfteem and Veneration. 

Fulius Ceſar was the firſt thir made any conſiderable alterztion 


(a) Lib, x, 
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in this Aﬀair ; who, as Suctonius affirms, doubled rhe Legiona- 


ry Pay for ever. 

Augnſtus ſertled a new Stipend rais'd to ten Afes a Day ; and 
the following Emperours made ſuch large Additions, thar inthe 
rime of Domitian, the ordinary Stipend was twenty five Aſſes 
per Diem. 

The Officers whom they receiv'd the Money from, were the 
Oueſtors ; or rather the Tribuni Ararii, who were a diſtindt So- 
ciety from the former, and who, (as Voſſius (b) has ſerrled the 
Point) were commiſſion'd ro take up Money of the Qxzeſtors to 
Pay off the Army. Bur it is probable thar, being many 1n, num- 

er, as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hiſtory, they had ſome 
other Buſineſs beſides this given them in charge. Calvin the 
Lawyer ſays, That they had the ſuperviſal of all the Money 
coin'd in the Ciry, as the Qugſtors rook care of rhe Taxes coming 
in from the Provinces (c). | 
efides the Pay receiv'd in Money, ' we read of Corn and 
Cloaths often given to the Soldiers : Bur Polybivs affures us, that 
the Queſtor always ſubſtracted ſome parr of their Pay on that 
account : And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of C. Gracchw, 
makes him the Author of one, ordaining, That the Soldierg 
ſhould be cloarh'd ar the Expence of the State, without the leaſt 
diminution of their Stipend. The Wheat allow'd ro the Foot was 
every Man four Me4iz a Month, tothe Horſe rwo Modis, and 
ſeven of Barley. | 

It was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the time of the 
ſtrict Diſcipline, ro prepare their Corn themſelves for their own 
uſe ; and therefore ſome carried Hand-Mills about with them 
to grind it with ; others pounded it with Stones ; and this naſtil 
bak'd upon the Coals, very often furniſh'd them with a Meal, 
which they made upon Tables of Turf, with no other Drink 
than bare Water, or what they call'd Poſca, Water ſharpen'd with 
a mixture of Vinegar, 


(6) In Erxymolog. Ling. Lat. in Voc. Tribus, (c) Calvin, Lex. Jurid, in Voc. Trib, oErarir, 
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"CHAP IT. 
Of the Military Puniſhments. 


THE Paniſhments us'd in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 

either the Offender's Body, Credir, or Goods. "The Cor- 
poral Puniſhments were uſually beaten with the Vites, or Rods, 
or baftinading with the Fuſtes : The laſt, rho” already reckon'd 
up among the Civil Puniſhments which did nor touch rhe Life of 
the MalefaQor ; yer in the Camp it was for the moſt part 
Capital, and was perform'd after this manner. The convicted Per- 
ſon being brought before the Tribune, was by him gently ſtruck 
over the Shoulders with a Staff: After this the Criminal had li- 
berty to run, bur ar the ſame time rhe reſt of rhe Soldiers had 
liberty ro kill him if they could : So thar being perſecured wirh- 
Swords, Darts, Stones, and all manner of Wezpons on every * 
hand, he was preſently diſpatch'd. This Penalry was incurr'd 
by ſtealing any thing our of the Camp; by giving falſe 
Evidence; by abandoning their Poſt in a Barcl ; by pre- 
trending falſely ro have done ſome great Exploit, out of hopes cf 
a Reward ; by fighting without the General's Order ; by lo- 
fing their Weapons ; or by aggravating a Miſdemeanour le(s than 
either of rheſe, by repeating x three times. 

If a great number had offended, as by running from their Co« 
lours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common way of 
proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or putting all the Cri- 
minal's Names together in a Shield or Veſſel, and drawing them 
out by Lot, every tenth Man being ro die without Reprieve, 
commonly in the manner juſt now deſcrib'd ; ſo that by this 
means, tho” all were-nor alike ſenſible of rhe Puniſhment; yer 
all were frighred into Obedience. In later Authors we mcer 
ſometimes with Viceſimatio, and Centeſimatio, which Words ſut- 
ciently explain themſelves. 

The Punithments which reached no farther than their Credir, 
by expoſing them to publick Shame, were ſuch as theie : De- 
grading them from a higher Station ro a lower ; giving rhem a 
ler quantity of Barley inſtead of ” "Im ungirding them, and 

3 raking 
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taking away their Belt; making them ſtand all Supper-time, 
while the reſt ſar down ; and ſuch other little Marks of Dif 
race. 

, Beſides theſe, Azelins has recorded a very fingular Puniſhment, 
by lerting the Delinquent Blood: His Judgment concerning 
the original of this Cuſtom is to this 25.9 He fanfies that 
in elder times this us'd ro be preſcrib'd to the drowhie and flug- 
giſh Soldiers, rather as a Phyſical Remedy than a. Puniſhment ; 
and that in after Ages ir mighr have been applicd in moſt 6+ 
ther Faults, upon this Conſideration, That all thoſe who did 
nor obſerve the Rules of rheir Diſcipline, were to be look'd 
upon as ſtupid or mad; and for Perſons in thoſe Conditions 
Blood-lerring is commonly ſucceſsful (a). Bur becaufe this rex 
ſon is hardly ſatisfactory, the great Critick Muretus has obligd 
us with another, believing the deſign of this Cuſtom to have 
been, that thoſe mean-ſpirited Wretches might loſe that Blood 
wirh ſhame and diſgrace, which they dar'd not ſpend nobly and 
honourably in the Service of their Country (6). 

As for the Puniſhments relating ro their Goods and Money, 
the Tribunes mighr for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the De- 
linquents, and force them to give a Pledge in caſe they could 
nor pay. Sometimes roo they ſtoppd the Stipend ; whence they 
were call'd, by way of reproach, re diruti. 


(a) Agell. lib. 10. cap, 8. (6) Muret. Variar. Le. lib. 13. cap. 20. 


— 


CHAP. XVL 
Of the Military Rewards, 


UT the Encouragements of Valour and Induſtry were much 
more conſiderable than the Procecdings againſt the contra» 
ry Vices. The moſt conſiderable (nor ro ſpeak of the Promo» 
rion from one Station to another) were firſt the dona Impera- 
zaria, {uch 2s : 
The Haſta pura, *a fine Spear of Wocd without any Iron 
on it ; ſuch? an one a&Vi1g7l has giyen $3/vins in rhe (ixth of the 
HEnciads, 
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Ille, vides ? pur juvenis qui nititur haſta. 


\ 

The Armille, a ſort of Bracelets, given upon account of ſome 
eminent Service, only to fuch as were born Romans. 

The Torques, Golden and Silver Collars, wreath d with curi- 
ous Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to rhe 
Auxiliaries, and the Silver ro the Roman Soldiers ; bur this is ſup» 
pos'd to be a miſtake. 

The Phaler.e, commonly thought to be a Suir of rich Trap- 

ings for a Horſe ; bur becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the 

oor as well as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppole them ro 
have been golden Chains of like nature with the Torques, on- 
ly that they ſeem to have hung down ro the Breaſt ; whereas 
the others only went round the Neck. The hopes of theſe rwo 
laſt are particularly urg'd, among the Advanzages of a Military 
Life by Fuvenal, Sat. 16. 


Ut Leti phaleris omnes, E3 torquibus omnes. 


The Vexilla, a ſort of Banners of different Colours, work'd in 
Silk or other curious Marterials, ſuch as Augn/ts beltow'd on 4= 
grippa, after he had won the Sca-tight at Attium. 

We may in the next place take notice of -the ſeveral Coro- 
nets, receiv'd on ſeveral occaſions. As, 

Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had fav'd the Life of 
a Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon'd more 
honourable than any other Crown, tho' compos'd of no betrer 
Materials than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it C:vilis Quer- 
cs, MEn,6. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civilt tempora Quercu. 


Plutarch has gueſs'd very happily at the reaſon why the 
Branches of tbis Tree ſhouid be made uſe of before all others. 
For the Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe ſacred ro Fupi- 
ter, the great Guardian of their Ciry, they might therefore rhivk 
it the moſt proper Ornament for him who had preſerv'd a Ciri- 
Zen. Beſides, the Oak may very well claim rhe preference in 
this caſe, becauſe in rhe Primitive times, thar Tree alone was 
thoughtalmoit ſufficient for the preſerving of Man's Life : Its A- 
corns were the principal Diet of the old Mortals, and the Honey 
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which was commonly found there, preſented them with a ye 
pleaſanr Liquor (a). | 

It was a particular Honour conferr'd on the Perſons who h: 
merited this Crown, that when they came ro any of the put 
lick Shows, the whole Company, as well Senate as Peox 
ſhould ſignifie their Reſpe, by riſing — ſaw the 
enter ; and that they ſhould rake their Seat on theſe occafic 
among the Senators ; being alſo excus'd from all rroubleſc 
Duties and Services in their own Perſons, and procuring tt 
ſame Immunity for their Father, and Grandfather by hig 
fide (6). 

Corona Muralis, given to him who firſt ſcal'd the Walls of & 
Ciry in a general Aflaulr ; and therefore in the ſhape of it there} 
was ſome Alluſion made to the Figure of a Wall. 

Corona Caſtrenſis, orVallaris, the Reward of him who had firf 
forc'd the Enemies Intrenchments. 

Corona Navals, beſtow'd an ſuch as had fignaliz'd their Valour 
in an ” at Sea ; being ſer round with Figures like the 
Beaks of Ships. 


? 
{ 


Cui bell; inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora navali fulgent roſtrata Corona. Virg. En. 8. 


Lipſius fanfies the Corona Navalis, and the Roſtrata, to hay } 
been rwo diſtin&t Species, rho' they are generally believ'd to bel 
the ſame kind of Crown. 

Corona obſidicnalis : This was nor, like the reſt, given by the 
General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the common conſent 
of the Soldiers to the General, when he had deliver'd the Romans 
or their Allies from a Siege. Itwas compos'd of the Grafs grow- 
ing in the beſiegd Place. 

Corona Triumphalis,made with Wreaths of Lawrel, and proper 

only ro ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a Tris 

*Aurum Co» umph. In atter Ages this was chang'd for Gold *, 

ronarium, and not only reſtrain'd ro thoſe thar actually 

 Triumph'd, bur preſented on ſeveral other accounts, 

as commonly by the Foreign States and Provinces to their Pa- 

xrons and Benetactors. Several of the other Crowns roo are 

thought ro have been of Gold, as the Caftrenſis, the Mural, and 
the Naval. 

Beſides theſe we meer with the Corone aures, often teſtow'd 


_—_— 


(4) Yide Flutarch. in Coriolayo, (6) Vide Plin. lib, 16. af» 4+ 
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i Soldiers without any other additional Term. And Dion Caſſus 
nrions a particular forr of Coronet made of Olive Boughs. 
(d beſftow'd like the reſt, in conſideration of ſome ſignal Act of 
pur. Lipſius believes theſe ro have ſucceeded in the room of 
he Golden Crowns after they were laid afide. 
{The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in Hiſtoty for ob- 
ining a great number of theſe Rewards was one C. Siccius (or 
mus) Dentatus ; who had receiv'd in the time of his Mili- 
ary Service eight Crowns of Gold ; foutteen Civick Ctowns, 
three Mural, eighty three Golden Torques , fixty Golden Ar- 
eighteen Haſte pure, and ſeventy five Phalere (ec). 
+ Bur far greater Honours were confetr'd on the Victorious Ge- 
terals, ſome of which were uſually decreed them in their ab- 
ſence ; others at their arfival in the City. Of the former 
ind were the Salutatio Imperatorn, and the Supplicatio ; of the 
trer the Ovation and the Triumph. 
The firſt of theſe was no more than the faluting the Com- 
der in chief with the Title of Imperator, upon account of 
y remarkable Succeſs ; which Title was decreed him by 
he Senate at _ after ir had been given him by the -joinr 
acclamarions of the Soldiers in the Camp. 
The Supplicatio was a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple of the 
Wods to return thanks for any fignal Victory. After the ob- 
gining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the General common- 
ly gave the Senate an account of the Exploit by Let- 
Litere ters wreath'd about with Lawrel *, In which, after 
qureate., anaccount of his Succeſs, he defird the favour of 
a Snupplication, or publick "Thankſgiving. This be- 
ng granted for a ſet number of Days, the Senate went in a ſo- 
n manner to the chief Temples, and affiſted at rhe Sacrifices 
proper to the occaſion, holding a Feaſt in the Temples to the 


Honour of the reſpective Deities. Hence Servzus explains that 
f Virgil , | 


: 


waroamnocnnn—_ 111 DiVum Templis indicit honorem. An. 1. 


alluding to a ſolemn Supplication. | 

In the meantime the hols Body of the Commonalry kep: 

ply-day,and frequented the Religious Aflemblies giving "I han&s 
or the lateSuccels, and imploring a long continuance of the 
Divine Favour and Afſiftance. 
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4s) Vide cAgek. lib, 2. caps 11+ Valer, Max. &c. 
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ORavius Ceſar, together with the Conſuls, Hirtius and Pax 
upon their raiſing the Siege of Mutina, were honour'd with 
Supplication fifty Days long. , 

The Ovation ſome fanke to have deriv'd its Name from ſhay 
ing Evion ! to Bacchus ; but the true Original is Ovs, the She 
which was uſually offer'd in this Proceflion, as an Ox in the Ty 
umph. The Show generally began at the Albanian Moun 
whence the General,with his Retinue,made his Entry into the C 
ty : He went on foot, with many Flures,or Pipes,ſounding in Can 
ſort as he paſs'd along, wearing a Garland of Myrtle as a Toke 
of Peace, with an Aſpect rather raiſing Love and Reſpect, tha 
Fear. Apellius informs us, thar this —_ was then conferr{ 
on the Victor, when either the War had not been proclaim'd i 
due method, or nor undertaken againſt a lawful Enemy, and @ 
a juſt account; or when the Enemy was but mean and inconk 
derable (e), Bur Plutarch has deliver'd his Judgment in a dif 
rent manner : He believes that heretofore the difference betwi 
the Ovation and the Triumph, was not taken from the Grear 
of rhe Archieyments, but from the manner of performing then 
For they who having fought a ſer Bartel, and ſlain a great num 
ber of the Enemy, return'd Vidctors, led that Marrial and (as i 
were) Cruel Procefſion of the Triumph. Bur thoſe who wirhow 
force, by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the B 
neſs, and prevented the ſhedding of Human Blood, to theſe Com 
manders Cuſtom gave the Honeur of this peaceable Ovartia 
For a Pipe is the Enſign, or Badge, of Peace, and Myrtle the 
Tree of Venus, who beyond any of the other Deities, has an exy 
tream averſion to Violence and War (Ff). , | 

Bur whatever other difference there lay berween theſe rwo Sqe 
lemniries, we are affur'd the Triumph was much the more noble 
and ſplendid Procetiion. None were capable of this Honour bux 
Di#ators, Conſuls, or Pretors ; though we find ſome Examples 
of a difterent practice ; as particularly in Pompey the Great, wha 
had a Triumph decreed him while he was only a Roman Knight, 
and had nor yer reach'd the Senatorian Age (g). 

A regular account of the Proceedings at one of theſe Solem- 
niries, will give us a better knowledge of the matrer, than a lars} 
gcr dilquifition abour the ſeveral Parts and Appendages that bes 
Jong'd to it : And this the excellent P{utarci has tavour'd ug! 
wich, in his Deſcription of Panlus Amylins's Triumph, after the 
taking King Perſeus Priſoner, and purting a final pcriod ro tb, W 


(e) Not. Att. lib. 5, cap, 6. (f) Plut. in Marcell. (;) Plat. in Pomp. 
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Macedonian Empire. This muſt be own'd ro be the moſt glo- 
rious occaſion imaginable ; and therefore we may expect the 
moſt complear Relation that can poſſibly be defir'd. The Ceremo- 
ny then 0 Amylius's Triumph, was perforta'd after this manner : 


* The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum, and the Circo's, 

* and in all other Parts of the Ciry where they cou'd beſt behold 

* thePomp. The Spectators were clad in white Garments ; all 
© the Temples were open, and full of Garlands and Perfumes ; 

# the Ways clear'd and cleansd by a great many Officers and 

© Tipftafts, thar drove ſuch as throng'd the Paſſage, or ſtragled 

* up-and-down. This Triamph laſted three Days : On the firſt, 

* which was ſcarce long enough for the Sight, was to be ſeen the 

© Scatues, Pictures, and Images of an extraordinary bigneſs, which 

* were raken from the Enemy, drawn upon Seven hundred and 

* fifry Chariots. On the ſecond was carried, in a great many 

© Wains, the faireft and the richeſt Armour of the Macedonians, 

* both of Braſs and Steel, all newly furbiſl'd and glittering z 

* which although pil'd up with the greateſt Art and Order, yer 
*ſeem'd to be rumbled on heaps carelefly and by chance ; Helmets 
* were thrown on Shields, Coars of Mail upon Greaves, Cretian 
* Targets, and Thracian Bucklers and Quivers of Arrows lay 
* hudled among the Horſes Birts ; and through theſe appear'd the 
* Points of naked Swords , intermix'd with long Spears. All 
* theſe Arms were ty'd rogether with ſuch a jult liberty, that 
* they knock'd againſt one another as they were drawn along, 
* and made a harſh and terrible noile ; ſo thar the very Spoils of 
*the Conquer'd cou'd not be beheld withour dread. Afrer thele 
* Waggons loaden with Armour, there follow'd Three thouſand 
* Men, who carried the Silver that was coin'd, in Seven hundred 
* and fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd three Talents ; and 
* was carried by four Men. Others brought Silver Bowls, and 
* Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos'd in ſuch order as'ro make the 
* beſt Show; and all valuable, as well for their bigneſs, as the 
* thickneſs of their engraved Work. On the Third Day early in 
* the Morning, firſt came the Trumpeters, who did no: ſound as 
* they were wont in a Proceflion or folema Entry , bur ſuch a 
* Charge as the Romans uſe when they encourage their Soldicrs 
* ro fight. Next follow'd young Men girt abour with Gireles 
* curiouſly wrought, which led to the Sacrifice Sixſcore itall'd 
* Oxcn, with their Horns gilded, and rthcir Heads adurn'd with 
* Ribbands and Garlands ; and with theſe were Boys that car- 
: ried Platters of Sitver and Gold. After this was broughr the 
v : * God 
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* Gold Coin, which was divided into Veſſels that weigh'd thy 
* Talents, like to thoſe that cortain'd the Silver ; they were 
* namber Fourſcore wanting thtee. Theſe were follow 
© thoſe that brought the conſecrated Bowl, which /Emylins bl. 
© to be made, thar weigh'd ren Talents, and was all beſet wit 
© precious Stones : Then were expos'd to view the Cnps of Ant. 
© yonus and Seleucus, atid ſuch as were thade after the faſhion in, 
* vented by Thericles, and all the Gold-Plare rhat was us'd art Ps. 
* ſerfs Table. Nexr to theſe came Perſeus's Charior, in the 
* which his Armour was plac'd, and on rhat his Diadem : 
© after a little intermiffion, the King's Children were led Cx 
* prives, and with them a Train Nurſes, Mafters, and Go 
* vernours, Who all wepr, and ftrerch'd forth their Hands to the 
© Spectators, and raughr the little Infants to beg and entrear their 
s Compaſſion There were two Sons and a Daughter, who 
© reaſon of their render Age, were altogether inſenfible of the 
* preatneſs of their Miſery ; which inſenfibiliry of their Condi 
_ © tion, rendred it much more deplorable ; infomuch, that Perſen 
* himſelf was fcarce regarded as he went along, whilft Pity had 
* fix'd the Eyes of the | von upon the Infants ; and many of 
* them cou'd nor forbear Tears : All beheld the Sight with x 
© mixture of Sorrow and Joy, until the Children were 
* Afrer his Children and their Atrendants came Perſeus himſelf 
* clad all in black, and wearing Slippers after the faſhion of his 
* Country : He look'd like one attogether aftonifh'd and de- 
* privd of Reaſon, through the grearneſs of his Misfortunes, 
* Nex:t follow'd a great Company of his Friends and Familiars, 
* whole Countenances were disfigur'd with Grief, and who tefti- 
* fied to all that beheld rhem by rheir Tears, and their continual 
* looking upon Perſeus, that it was his hard Fortune they ſo much 
* lamented, and that they were regardleſs of theit own.-——- After 
* theſe were carried Four hundred Crowns all made of Gold, 
* and ſent from the Citics by their reſpective Ambaſſadors to 
* /Emylins, as a Reward due to his Valle. Then he himſelf 
* came ſeared on a Chariot magnificently adorn'd (a Man worthy 
© r0 be beheld even withour 'theſe Enfigns of Power ; ) He was 
* clad in a Garment of Purple interwoven with Gold, and held 
* our a Laurel-Branch in his Right-hand. All the Army in like 
* manner, with Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, divided into 
* Bands and Companies, follow'd the Charior of their Comman- 
* der, ſome ſinging Odes (according to the uſual Cuſto n) ming- 
* ke with Raillery ; others, Songs of Triumph, and che Praiſes 
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«© of Emylius's Deeds, who was admir'd, and accounted happy 
by all Men, and unenvy'd by every one that was good. 


There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemniry, which, 
though ir ſeldom happen'd, yer ought not to eſcape our notice : 
This was when the Roman General had, in any Engagement, 
kill'd the Chief Commander of the Enemy with his own Hands ; 
forthen, in the Triumphal Pomp, the Arms of the lain Got 
were carried before the Vidtor, decently hanging on the Stock 
of an Oak, and ſo compoſing a Trophy. In this manner the Pro- 
cefſion was led on to the Temple of Fupiter Feretrius (lo call'd 
4 feriendo); and there'the General making a formal Dedication of 
his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as they rerm'd them) hung them up 
inthe Temple. The firſt who perform'd this Gallant piece of 
Religion, was Romulus, when he had flain Avron, King of the 
Ceninenſes ; the ſecond Cornelius Coſſius, with the Arms of Tolum- 
n:;u, a General of the Veientes ; the third and laſt M. Marcellus, 
with thoſe raken from Viridomarws, King of the Gauls ; whence 
Virgil ſays of him, &neid. 6. 


Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpeudet capts Quirino. 


Where Quirino muſt be underftaod only as an Epither applicd ro 
Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in War ; as the 
fame Word is arrributed to Fans, by Horace and Sueton. * There- 
fore Servius is moſt certainly guilry of a Miſtake, when he tells 
us, thar rhe firſt Spoils of this nature were, according ro Numa's 
Laws, to be preſented ro Fuptter ; the ſecond ro Mars ; and the 
third ro Quirinus, or Romulus ; for thar Decree of Numa only 
took place, if the ſame Perſon had the good Fortune to rake thele 
Spoils three times ; bur we are affur'd, rhat not only Romulus, 
bur Coſſus and Marcellus roo all made the Dedication to Fu- 

iter. 
: The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinitely 
pleas'd with the Relation already given from Plutarch of the 
Triumphal Pomp : while others, who fanfie that People ro have 
been poſſcſs'd with a ſtrange meaſure of vain-glory, and arrribure 
all their Myitary State and Grandeur to an ambitious Oftenta- 
tion, will be much better farisfied with the ſaryrical Account 
which Fuvenal furniſheth us with, in his Tenth Satyr. He is 
laying, that Democritus tound ſubject enough for a continual Fir 
of Laughter, in places where there was no ſuch formal Pagean- 
try, as 15 commonly to be ſeen in Reme ; and then he gocs on: 


Qu id 
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Quid ſi vidiſſet Pretorem curribus alts 
Extantem, 65 medio ſublimem in pulvere Circs 
| In tunica Fovs, & pite Sarrana ferentem 

| Ex humers aulea toge, magneque corone 
' 

| 

[ 


Tantum orbem quanto cervix non ſufficit ulla ? 

Quippe tenet ſudans hanc publicus, & ſibi Conſul 

Nt placeat, curru ſerous portatur eodem. 7 
Da nunc E9 volucrem, Sceptro que ſurgit eburno, 

Ilinc Cornicines, hinc pracedentia longi 

Agminz officia, & niveos ad frena Quirites, 

| Defoſſa in loculs, quos ſportula fecit amicos. 


Whar had he done, had he beheld on high 

Our Conſul ſeated in mock-Majeſty : 

His Chariot rowling o'er the duſty Place, 

While with dumb Pride, and a ſer formal Face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, 

With Fevr's embroider'd Coat upon his Back : 

A Suit of Hangings had nor more oppreſs'd 

His Shoulders, than thar long, laborious Veſt. 

A heavy Gewgaw /call'd a Crown) that ſpread 

Abour his Temples, drown'd his narrow Head ; 
| And wou'd have cruſh'd it with the maſſie Freight, 

j Bur that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the weight : 

3 A Slave in the ſame Charior ſeen to ride, 

To morrtifie the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 

. And now rhe Imperial Eagle rais'd on high, 
With golden Beak (rhe Mark of Majeſty ) 
Trumpers before, and on the lefr and righr 
A Cavalcade of Nobles, all in white : 

In their own Natures falſe and flatr'ring Tribes ; 
But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes. 


[ Mr. Dryden. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Tre Roman Way of declaring War, and of ma- 
king Leagues. 


TH E Romans usd abundance of Superſtition in entring upon 

any Hoftiliry, or clofing in any League, or Confederacy : 
The Publick Miniſters who perform'd the Ceremonial Part of 
{ both theſe, were the Feciales, or Heralds, already delcrib'd 
among the Prieſts ; nothing remains, bur rhe Ceremonies them- 
ſelves, which were of this nature : When any neighbouring State 
had given ſufficient reaſon for the Senate ro ſuſpect a Deſign of 
breaking with them ; or had offer'd any Violence or Injuſtice to 
the Subjects of Rome, which was enough ro give them the repute 
of Enemies ; one of the Feciales, choſen out of rhe College on this 
occaſion, and kabited in the Veſt belonging ro his Order, roge- 
ther wirh his other Enfigns and Habiliments, ſer forward for the 
| Enemy's Country: As ſoon as he reach'd the Confines, he pro- 
nounc'd a formal Declaration of the cauſe of his arrival, calling 
all the Gods ro witneſs, and imprecating the Divine Vengeance 
on himſelf and his Country, if his Reaſons were nor juſt. 
When he came to the chief Ciry of the Enemy, he again repeated 
the ſame Declaration, with ſome addirion, and withal defired 
ſatisfaction. If they deliver'd into his Power the Authors of the 
Injury, or gave Hoſtages for ſecurity , he return'd fatisfied to 
Rome ; if, otherwiſe they defired rime ro conſider, he went away 
for ren Days, and then came againto hear their Reſolution. And 
this he did, in ſome caſes, three rimes : Bur if nothing was done 
toward an Accommodation in about thirry Days, he declar'd 
that the Romans wou'd endeavonr to aflert rheir Right by their 
Arms. After this, the Herald was oblig'd to return, and ro make 
atrue Repor: of his Ambaſſie before the Seats, afluring them of 
the Legality of the War, which they were now conſulting to un- 
dertake ; and was then again diſpatch'd to pertorm the laſt parr 
of the Ceremony, which was ro throw a Spcar into (or towards) 
the Enemy's Country, in roken of Defiance, and as a Summons 
to 
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to War, pronouncing at the ſame time a ſet Form of Words tg 
the ſame p_ c ; 

As to the making of Leagues, Polybius acquaints us, Thar the 
Rarification of the Articles of an Agreement berwten the Romany 
and the Carthaginians, was perform'd in this manner : The 
Carthaginians ſwore by the; Gods of their Country ; and the 
Romans , after their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, and 
then by Mars. They ſwore by a Stone thus : The Herald why 
rook the Oath having ſworn in behalf of the Publick, rakes up; 
Stone, and then pronouncerh rheſe Words : 

If I keep my Faith, may the Gods vouchſafe their Aſſiftance, and 
give me ſucceſs ; if, on the contrary, T violate it, then may the 
other Party be entirely ſafe, and preſere'd in their Country, in thein 
Laws, in their Poſſeſſions, and, mm a word, in all their Rights and 
Liberties ; and may IT periſh and fall alane as now this Stone dun 
And then he lers the Stone fall our of his Hands (4). 

Livy's account of the like Ceremony is ſomerhing more part 
cular ; yer differs little in ſubſtance, only thar he ſays the He 
rald's concluding Clauſe was, Otherwiſe may Jove- ſtrike the Ro 
man People as I do this Hog ; and accordingly he Kkill'd an Tm 
thar ſtood ready by with the Stone which he held in his 
This laſt Opinton is confirm'd by the Authoriry of Virgil, when 
ſpeaking of the Romans and Albanians, he ſays, 


Et ce54 jungebant fadera Porc2, 
And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in uſe ar different 


times. 
(«) Polyb, lib. 3; 
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CHAP, XVIE 


The Roman Method of treating the People they 
conquer d ; with the Conſtitution of the Co- 
loniz, Municipia , Prafecturz, and Pro- 
vinces. 


Tf! FP civil Uſage and extraptdinary Favours with which the 
Romans oblig'd the poorcoriquer'd Nations, has been reaſona- 
bly efteem'd one of the prime Cauſes of the exrent of their Domis 
nions, and the eſtabliſhment of their Command : Yer when they 
ſaw occaſion, rhey were nor' to ſeek in ſeverer Methods, ſuch as 
the ſeizing on rhe greateſt part of rhe Enemy's Land, or remo- 
vitig the Natives to another Soil. If a Stare or People had been ne- 
rared tro ſurrender themſelves into the Roman Power, they 
us'd ſub jugum mitts, to be matle paſs under a Yoak in token of 
Sabje@on : For this purpoſe; they ſer up rwo Spears, and lay- 
ing a third croſs them ar the” rop, order'd rhoſe who had ſurren= 
der'd their Perſons ro go under them withour Arms or Belts, 
Thoſe who cou'd not be brought ro deliver themſeves up, 
bur were taken by force, as they ſuffer'd ſeveral Penalties , ſo 
very often ſub corona venibant, they wete publickly ſold for 
Slaves. Where by Corona ſortie underſtand a ſort of Chaplers 
which they pur abour the Caprives Heads for diſtinCtion ; others 
would have it mean the Ring of rhe Reman Soldiers, who ſtood 
round the Captives while rhey were expos'd to ſale. Agellius 
preferrs the former reaſon (a). | I 
The ſeveral Forms of Government which the Romans efta= : 
blith'd in rheir Conquefts, are very well worth our knowledge, 
and are ſeldom rightly diſtinguiſh'd, We may take notice of 
theſe Four : Colonies, Municipia, PrefeFure, and Provinces. | 
Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communiries, 
where the chief part of the Inhabirants had been tranſplanred 
from Rome ; and though mingled with the Natives who had 


Q been 


(4) Lib, 7. cap. 4+ 
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been left in the conquer'd Place, yet obtain'd the whole Power 
and Authority in the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. One great Ad. 
vantage of this Inftirution was, Thar by rhis means the Veteran 
Soldiers, who had ſerv'd our their Legal time, and had ſpent 
their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, 
might be favour'd with a very agreeable Reward, by forming 
them into a Colony, and ſending them where they might be 
Maſters of large Poſſeflions, and 1o lead the remainder of their 
Days in eaſe and plenty. 

Mmnicipia, were properly Corporations, or Infranchiſed Places, 
where the Natives were allow'd the uſe of their v1d Laws and 
Conſtitutions, and at the ſamerime honour'd with the Privilege 
of Reman Citizens. Bur then this Privilege, in ſome of the Mys 
nicipia, reach'd no farther than the bare Title, withour the pro» 
per Rights of Citizens ; ſuch as yoring in the Aſſemblies, bearing 
Offices inthe City, and the like. Of this latter forr, the firſt Ex» 
ample were the Cerites, a People of Tuſcany, who for preſerving 
the ſacred Relicks of the Romans, when the Gau/s had taken the 
City, were afterwards dignified with the Name of Roman Citi- 
Zens ; but not admitted into any part of the Publick Adminiſtra- 
tion. Hence the Cenſors Tables, where they entred -crhe Names 
of ſuch Perſons as for ſome Miſdemeanour, were to loſe their 
Right of Suffrage, had the Name of Cerites Tabule (b). 

The Prefeture were certain Towns of Italy, whoſe Inhabi- 
rants had the Name of Roman Citizens ; but were neither al- 
low'd to enjoy their own Laws nor Magiſtrates, being govern'd 
by annual Prefe&s ſent from Rome. Theſe were generally ſuch 
Places as were either ſaſpected, or had ſome way or other 
incurr'd the Diſpleafure of the Roman State ; this being accoun- 
red the hardeſt Condition that was impos'd on any People of 
Ttaly (c). 

All other Cities and States in Italy, which were neither Colo- 
nies, Municipia, nor Prefefure, had the Name of Federate Ci- 
vitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms and Forms of Go- 
vernment without the leaſt alteration, and only join'd in confe- 
deracy with the Romans, upon ſuch terms as had been adjuſted 
' between them (4). 

The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger extent, which, 
upon'the entire reducing them under the Roman Dominion, were 
new-modell'd according tothe Pleaſure of the Conquerours, and 
ſubjeted ro the Command of annual Governours ſent from 


—_—— 


(b) 4. Gell, lib, 16, cap. 13- (s) Caly. Lexicon Juridic, # wee, (d) Ibid, 
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Rime, being commonly affign'd ſuch Taxes and Contributions 
as the Senate thought fir ro demand. Bur becauſe the ſeveral 
Towns and Communiries in every Country did not behave them- 
ſelves in the ſame mapner toward the Romans, ſome profefiing 
more Friendſhip, and a.Defire of ' Union and Agreement, while 
others were more obftinate and refractary, and unwilling to = 
with their old Liberry upon any terms ; therefore to reward thoſe 
People who deferv'd well ar their hands, they allow'd ſome Pla- 
ces the uſe of their own Conſtitutions in many reſpects, and ſome- 
times excus'd rhe Inhabirants from paying Tribute z whence 
r—_ rerm'd Immunes, in oppoſition to the Vettigales, : 

he Tribute exacted from the Provinces. was of rwo ſorts, 
either cerrain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or Stipendium, 
was either a ſer Summ of Money ro be collected by the Provin= 
cial Queſtor, which rhey call'd pecunia ordinaria ; or elle a Sub=- 
fidy rais'd on the Provincials for particular occaſions, - ſuch as rhe 
maintaining ſo many Soldiers, the rigging our, and paying ſuch 
4 number of Veſſels, and the like, rerm'd pecunis extraorate 
naria. 

The uncertain Tribute conſiſted of what they call'd Porrorrum, 
Scriptura, and Decuma. The Portorium was a Duty impos'd up» 
on all Goods and' Wares, imported and exporred. * 

The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cartel. 

The Decuma was the quantiry of Corn which the -Farmers 
were oblig'd to pay ro the Roman State, commonly rhe renth 
part of their Crop. Bur beſides this, which they properly rerm'd 
Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd by the Publicans, 
hence call'd Decumani, there was the Frumentum emptum, 
and the frumentum eſtimatum, both taken up in the Provinces. 
The Frumentum emptum was of rwo forts, either decumanum, or 
wmperatum ; the former was another Tenth paid upon the conſi- 
deration of ſuch a Summ, as rhe Senare had determin'd to be rhe 
price of ir, who rated it ſo much a Buſhel ar their pleaſure. The 
Frumentum imperatum, was a quantity of Corn equally exatted 
of the Provincial Farmers after the rwo Tentbs,at tuch a price as 
the chief Magiſtrate pleas'd ro give. Frumentum eſtimatum, was a 
Corn-Tax requir'd by the Chief Magiſtrate of the Province for 
his private Uſe, and the Occaſions of his Family. This was 


.. commonly compounded for in Money, and on thar account rook 


its Name ab eſtimando , from rating ir at ſuch a Summ of 

oney. 
Befides all theſe, Sigonins mentions Frumentum honorarium ups 
en the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againſt- Piſo:- Bur 
Q 2 perhaps 
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perhaps Cicero,in that place does not reſtrain. the Honorarium, 
Corn, but may "mean, in general, the. Preſent. uſually | mad 
ro the Provincial Goyernours, ſoon after their entrance. ow their 


Office. 
Afrer 
himſelf 


(c) Calvin, Lexicon Jurid. in Tribwta. 


CHAP. XIX 
The Roman Way of Taking Towns ; with the 


moſt remarkable Inventions and Engines made 
| tuſe of -in their Sieges, 


EFORE we enquire into this Subject, a, very memorable 
Cuſtom preſents it ſelf. ro our notice, which was always 
practisd:as ſoon as. the Roman Army inveſted any Town ; and 
that was: the evocatio Deorum tutelarium, or the enviting out the: 
Guardian Deities: The reaſon of which ſeems to have been, 
either becauſe they thought ir impoſſible ro force any Place, 
While it enjoy'd ſuch powerful Defenders ; or. elſe, becauſe they: 
accounted ir-a moſt heinous a&t of Impiery, ro act in Hoſtility 
againſt the Perſons of the Gods, This Cuſtom is 'deſcrib'd ar 
e by Macrobiws, in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. 9. 
he Romans were ſeldom deſirous of attempting -any Town by 
way of Siege, becauſe they thought ir would ſcarce anſwer the 
Expence and Incommadirty of the Method. ; ſo that this was gene- 
rally their.laſt Hopes ; and in all their great Wars, there are 
very few Examples of any long Leagures underrook by them. 
The means by which they poſleſs'd rhemſelves of any im 
Blaces, were.commonly either by Storm or Surrendry. If they 
took a Town by Storm, it was either by open force, or by ſtra- 
ragem. In the former rhey made their Arracks withour battering 
the Wall, and were only ſaid aggredi Urbem cum corond, to begirt 
4. Town ; becaule they drew their whole Army round rhe Walls, 
and fell on in all Quarters at once. If this Way was —_ 
cacy 
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they barrer'd down the Walls with their Rats and other En- 


gines. Somerimes they min'd, and entred the Town under- 
: Somerimes, that they mighr engage with the Enemy 
upon equal rerms, they builr wooden Towets, or raisd Mounts 
w the heighth of rhe Walls, from whence they might gall and 
wmoleſt rhem within their Works. The Bef were in moſt 
danger in the firft caſe, upon a general Aſſault ; for their Walls 
were to be made good in all places at once ; and: ir fell our 
many times, thar there were not Men enough to ſupply 
and relieve all rhe Parrs; and if they had a ſufficient num- 
ber of Men, yer perhaps all were not of an equal Cou- 
rape; and if any gave ground, the whole Town was in great 
hazard of being loſt : So rhat rhe Romans oftentimes carried. ve 
confiderable Places at one Storm. Bur if they barrer'd the Walls 
with Engines, they wete under ſome diſadyantage, their Quarters 
being of neceffity to be exrended'; fo thar they muſt be thinner 
and weaker in ſome places than in others, and unable ro make a 
ſtout oppoſition againſt any confiderable Sally. Beſides, the Be- 
ed were not at 4 loſs for ways of defeating their Straragemns ; 
&, rhey eluded rhe Force of their Mines by Countermining, or 
vy diſturbing them in rheir Works ; particularly putting Oil and 
eathers, with orher ſtinking Stuff, into Barrels of Woud, and 
then ſerring them on fire, they tumbled them among the Romans, 
that the norfomneſs of rhe Srench might force them ro quit their 
Starions. Their Towers of Wood, their Rams and other Engines, 
they commonly ſer on fire, and deftroy'd, and then for the 
Mounts which were rais'd againſt the Walls, they us'd, by dig- 
ing underneath, to ſteal away the Earth, and looſen the Founda- 
tions of the Mount rill it fell ro the ground. 

Upon this account the Romans (as was before obſery'd) much 
preferr'd the ſudden and brisk way of atracking a Place ; and if 
they did not carry it in a very little rime, they frequently rais'd 
the Siege, and proſecuted the War by other means. As Sc:pio, in 
his African Expedition, having afſaulred Utica withour ſuccels, 
he chang'd his Refohurion, drew off his Men from the Place, and 
addreſs'd himſelf wholly ro bring the Carthaginian Army to an 
Engagement : And therefore, though ſomerimes they continu'd 
a tedious Siege, as at Veii, Carthage, and Feruſalem, yet gene- 
rally they were much more deſirous of drawing the Enemy to a 
Bartel ; for by defeating an Army, they many times got a whole 
Kingdom in a day ; whereas an obfſtinare Town has coſt them 
ſeveral Years. 

See Machiavel's Art of Far, Book II. 
Q 3 The 
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The Inventions and Eigines which the Romans made uſe of in 
their Sieges were very numerous, and the Knowledge of them 
is but of -lirtle Service at preſent ; however we may take a ſhort 
view of the moſt conſiderable of them, and which moſt fre- 
quently occur in Ceſar and other Hiſtorians : Theſe are the 
Turres mobiles, the Teſtudines, the Muſculus, the Vinee, and the 
Plutei, together with the Aries, the Baliſts, the Catapulra, and 
the Scorpio, | 

The Turres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of two ſorts, 
the leſſer and the greater : The lefſer ſort were abour fixry Cu- 
birs high, and the ſquare fides ſeventeen Cubirs broad ; they 
had five or fix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, every 
Diviſion being made open on all fides. The greater Turret was 
120 Cubirs high, 23 Cubirs ſquare ; containing ſomerimes fifteen, 
ſometimes twenty Diviſions. They were of very great uſe in 
making approaches ro the Walls, the Diviſions being able to car- 
ry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Caſting Bridges, and other 
Neceflaries. The Wheels on which they went were contriv'd 
ro be within the Planks, ro defend them from the Enemy, and 
the Men who were to drive them forward ſtood behind, where 
they were moſt ſecure ; the Soldiers in the inſide were pro» 
rected by raw Hides which were thrown over the Turrer, in 
ſuch places as were moſt expos'd. 

The T:ftudo was properly. a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
themſelves into ; ſothat their Targets ſhould cloſe all rogerher a 
bove their Heads, and defend them from the miffive Weapons 
of rhe Enemy ; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt rank to have ſtood 
upright on their Feer, and the reſt. ro have ſtoop'd lower and 
lower by degrees 'rill the laſt Rank kneel'd down on. their 
Knees ; ſo that every Rank covering with their Target the 
Heads of all in the Rank before them, rhey repreſented a Tor» 
roiſe-ſhell, or a ſort of Pent-houſe. This was us'd as well in 
Field Bartels as in Sieges. Bur beſides this, the Romans call'd 
in general all their cover'd defenfive Engines, Teſtudines : A- 
mong which, thoſe which moſt properly obrain'd the Name, 
ſeem'd to have been almoſt of an oval Figure compos'd of 
Boards, and wartled up ar the fides with Wicker ; ſerving for 


. the conveyance of the Soldiers near the Walls, on ſeveral occa» 


fions ; rhey run upon Wheels, and fo were diſtinguiſt'd from the 
Vinee, with which they are ſometimes confounded. 

The Mrſculus is conceiv'd to have been much of the ſame 
narure as the Teſtudines ; but it ſeems ro have been of a ſmall 
ſize, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being expos'd a much 
19nger 
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longer time to the force 6f the Enemy ; for ip theſe Muſcul? 
the Pioneers were ſent to the very Walls, where they were to 
continue, while with their Dolabre, or Pick-Axes, and other In- 
truments, they endeavour'd to undermine the Foundations. Ca+ 
far has deſcrib'd the Muſculus at largein his ſecond Book of the 


'Civil Wars. 


The Vinee were compos'd of Wicker Hurdles laid for a Roof 
on the - fy Pofts, which the Soldiers; who went under 
ir for Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have 
them ro have been contniy'd with a double Roof ; the firſt 
and lower Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles 
- break the force of any Blow without difordering the Ma=- 

ne. 

The Plutes conſiſted of the ſame Materials as the former, bur 
were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd like an arched 
fort of Waggon ; and having three Wheels, f conveniently pla- 
ced, that the Machine would move either way with equal eaſe. 
They were put much ro the ſame Uſes as the Muſculs. 

The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended for 
the defence of the Soldiers ; the Offenſive are yer behind. Of 
theſe the moſt celebrated, and which only deſerves a particular 
Deſcription, was the Aries or Ram : This was of rwo forts, the 
one rude and plain, the other artificial and compound. The for- 
mer ſeems ro have been no more than a great Beain which the 
Soldiers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and with one end 
of it by main force affail'd the Wall. The compound Ram is thus 
deſcrib'd by Foſephus : * The Ram (faith he) is a vaſt long Beam, 
* like the Maſt o& a Ship, ſtrengthen'd ar one end with a Head 
* of Iron, ſomething reſembling that of a Ram, whence ir rook 
* irs Name. This is hang'd by the midſt with Ropes to anc+ 
* ther Beam, which lies croſs a couple of Poſts, and hanging 
* thus equally balanc'd, it is by a great number of Men violents 
*ly thruſt forward, and recoil'd ve and ſo ſhakes the 
* Wall with irs Iron Head. Nor is there any Tower or Wall 
* ſo thick or ſtrong, that after the firſt Aſſault of the Ram, can at» 
* rexwards reſiſt its force in the repeated Afſaults (a). 

Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony in the Parthian War 
made uſe of '*a Ram fourſcore Foot long : And Vitruvivus tells 
us, That they were ſomerimes 106, ſometimes 120 Foot in 
length ; and ro this perhaps the force and ſtrength of rhe Engine 
was in a great mealure owing. The Ram was manag'd at one 
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ſpent were ſeconded by another Century ; ſo that it play'd c 
: mm withour any rarmicing, being vſyally cover'd with « 
Vinea, to protect it from the Attempts of rhe Enemy. | 

As for . other Engines which ſerved not for ſuch greg 
uſes, and arenot ſo celebrated in Authors, a mechanical Des 
ſcription of them would be yexatious as well as needleſs : Ons 
ly it may in ſhore be oblexv'd, That the Baliſta was always 
employ'd in throwing grear Stones, the Catapulta in caſting 
larger ſort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio ip ſending the 
lefler Darrs and Arrows. 


T — 


CHAP. XX. 
The Naval Aﬀairs of the Romans, 


» þ HE Romans, tho' their City was feated very conveniently 

for Maritime Afﬀairs, not being above fifteen Miles diſtant 
{rom rhe Tyrrhenian Sea; and having the River Tyber running 
rhrough it, capable of receiving the fmaller Veſſels, yer ſeem to 
have wholly neglected a}l Nayal Concerns for many Years after the 
building of Rome. And ſome are willing to affign this as one. 
of the main Cauſes which preſery'd that Stare ſo long in its pri- 
mitive Innocence and Integrity ; free from all thoſe Corruptions 
which an intercourſe with Foreigners might probably haye broughs 
into faſhion. However Diony/ius aſſures us, that Ancus Martius 
built O/#:2 at the Mouth of the Tyber for a Port, that the City 
mighr by rhis means be ſupplied with the Commodities of the 
neighbouring Nations (a). And it appears from the Reaſons of 
the Tarentine War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the Re- 
2nans in that Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yer Polybius expreſly 
maintains, thar the firſt time rhey ever adventur'd to Sea was 
in the firſt Punick War (6) ; bur he muſt either mean this only of 
Ships of ' War, orelfe contradict himſelf : For in andther part of 
his Works, giying us a Tranſcripr of ſome Articles agreed on be- 
rween the I and the Carthaginians in the Confſulſhip of 
M. Brutw and Horatius, ſoon after -the Expulfion of the Royal 


(a) Dieny. Halic. lib. 3. (6) Lib. 1, 
Family ; 
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Family ; one of the Articles is to this effect, That the Romans, 
ud the Albes of the Romans, ſhall not navigate beyoud the Fair 
ary, wnleſs conſtrein'd by Weather, or an Enexy, &c. And ' 

after this, 1n rwo other Treaties, which he has preſerxed us with, 
ie rondgeye the ſame purpole (c). Bur how- 
yer theſe. matters are to be adjuſted, we are afſur'd, that a- 
the Year of the oy 492 (d). the Romans obſerying that the 
of Italy lay expos'd to the Depredarions of the Cartbaginiay 
Fleet, which ofren made Deſcents upon them ; and confidering 
withal, that the War was likely to laſt, they determin'd ro ren- 
der themſelves Maſters of a INaval Army. So wonderful was 
the Bravery and Reſolution of that People in Enterpriaes of 
the greateſt hazard and moment ; that having hitherto ſcarce 
dream'd of Navigation, they ſhould art one heat refolve on fo 
dventurous an Expedition, and make the firſt proof of rheir 
cill in a Naval Battle with the Carthaginians, who had held 
the Dominion of the Sea unconteſted, deriv'd down to them 
fromtheir Anceſtors. Nay, ſo utterly ignorant were the Remans 
in the Art of Ship-building, that it would have been almoſt im- 
for them to have put their deſign in effet, had nor 
, Who always eſpous'd their Cauſe, .by a meer Accident 
inſtructed them in the method. For a Carthaginian k 
which was our a cruiſing, venturing too near the Shoar, chanc'd 
to be ſtranded ; and before they could ger her off, the Romans in- 
tercepting them, rook her ; and by the Model of this Galley they 
built their firſt Fleet. Bur their way of inſtructing their Sea» 
men. in the uſe of the Oar is no leſs remarkable, wherein they 
proceeded after this manner : They caus'd Banks to be comriv'd 
on the Shore in the ſame faſhion and Order as they were to be in 
their Galleys, and placing their Men with their Oars upon the 
Banks, there they exercisd them : An Officer for that purpoſe 
being ſeated in the midft, who by Signs with his Hand inſtru- 
Qed them how ar once and all rogether they were to dip theis 
Oars, and how in like manner to recoyer them our of the Wa=- 
ter : And by this means they became acquainted with the ma- 
nagement of the Oar. Bur in a little time, finding their Veſ- 
ſels were not built with extraordinary Arr, and conſequently 
rov'd ſomewhat unweildy in working, it came into their 
ds to recompence this Defect, by contriving ſome new In- 
vention, Which might he of uſe ro them in Fight. And then it was 
that they devis'd rhe famous Machine call'd the Corens ; whicts 


(s) Polgh, Lib. 3» (4) Coſaubed. Chronolog, ad Polyh 
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was fram'd after the following manner : They erected on the 
Prow of their Veſſels, a round piece of Timber, of about 'z 
Foot and an half diameter, and about rwelye Foot long ; on the 
top whereof they had a Block or Pully : round this piece of Tinp 
ber they laid a Stage or Platform of Boards, four Foot broad, 
and about eighteen Foor long , which was well fram'd, and 
faſten'd with Iron. The entrance was long-ways, and ir moy'd 
abour the aforeſaid upright piece of Timber, as ona Spindle, and 
could be hoiſted up within fix Foor of the-top : abour this was a 
ſort of a Paraper, high, which was defended with upright 
Bars of Iron, ſharpen'd at the ends ; roward the rop whereof 
there wasa Rfng ; through this Ring, faſtening a Rope, by the 
help of the Pally, rhey hoiſted or lowred the Engine ar pleaſure; 
and fo with it atrack'd the Enemies Veſſels, ſometimes on their 
Bow, and ſometimes on their Broad-ſide, as occafion beſt ſerv'd: 
When they had grapled the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, 
if they happen'd to ſwing Broad-ſide tro Broad-fide, then they en- 
ter'd from all parts ; bur in caſe they arrack'd them on the Bow, 
they enter'd rwo and two by the help of this Machine, the fore- 
moſt defending the fore-parr, and thoſe that follow'd rhe WA 
_— the Boſs of their Bucklers level with the rop 
arapet. 
To this purpoſe Polyhius (according to the late moſt excellent 
Verſion) gives us an account of the firſt Warlike Preparations, 
which the Romans made by Sea. We may add, in ſhorr, the 
Order which they obſerv'd in drawing up their Fleer for Bat- 
tle ; raken from the ſame Author. The rwo Conſuls were in the 
rwo Admiral Galleys in the Front of their rwo diftin& Squa- 
drons, each of them juſt a-head of their own Diviſions, and a- 
breaſt of each other ; the firſt Fleer being poſted on the Right, 
the ſecond on the Left, making rwo long Files or Lines of Bartle. 
And whereas it was neceflary to give a due ſpace berween each 
Galley, to ply their Oars, and keep clear one of another, and 
to have their Heads or Prows looking ſomewhat outwards ; this 
manner of drawing up did therefore naturally form an Angle, the 
point whereof was at the rwo Admiral-Galleys, which were near 
rogether ; and as their two Lincs were prolong'd, fo the diſtance 
grew conſequently wider and wider towards the Rear. Bur 
becauſe the Naval as well as the Land Army confiſted of four 
Legions, and accordingly the Ships made four Divitions, two of 
theſe are yer behind ; Of which the third Flect, or the third 
Legion, was drawn up Front-ways in the Rear of the firſt and 
ſecond, and fo ftrerching along from point to poing compos'd a 
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Triangle, whereof the rhird Line was the Baſe. Their Veſſels 
of Burden, that carried their Horſes and Baggage, were in 
the Rear of theſe ; and were by the help of ſmall Boats provi- 
ded. for that purpoſe, rowed or drawn after them. In the Rear 
of all was the fourth Fleer, call'd the Triarians, drawn up like- 


wiſe in Rank or Frant-ways, parallel ro the third : bur theſe 


made a longer Line, by which means. the Extremiries ſtrerch'd 
out, and extended beyond the rwo Angles at the Baſe. The (c- 
yeral Diviſions of the Army being thus diſpos'd, form'd, as is 
faid, a Trans » The Area within was void, bur the Baſe was 
thick and ſolid, and the whole Body quick, active, and very 
difficult ro be broken. | 
If we deſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſeveral ſorts 
of Ships; we meet commonly with three kinds, Ships of War, 
Ships of Burden, and Ships of Paſſage : The firſt for the moſt 
tt rowed with Oars ; the ſecond ſteer'd with Sails ; and the 
often rowed with Ropes. Ships of Paſſage were either for 
the Tranſportation of Men,ſuch as the 67a/]ay 029i or cedliwlidts ; 
or of Horſes, as the Hippagines. The Ships of Burden, which 
the Roman Authors call Naves onerarie, and the Grecian goenxot, 
and 6x4 ts, (whence the Name of our Hulks may probably be 
deriv'd) ſery'd for the conveyance of Victuals and other Pros 
vifions, and ſometimes too for the carrying over Soldiers, as we 
find in Ceſar. Of the Ships of War, the moſt conſiderable were 
the Naves longe, or Galleys, ſo'nam'd from their Form, which 
k convenient to wield round, or to cut their way z 
whereas the Ships of Burden were generally built rounder and 
more hollow, that they might be the more eafie ro load, and 
might hold the more Goods. The moſt remarkable of the 
Naves longs were the Trirems, the Quadrirems, and the Quin- 
querems, Teens Terpipns,and Tlsrmipns ; exceeding one another by 
one Bank of Oars ; which Banks were raisd flopingly one 
above another ; and conſequently thoſe which had moſt 
Banks were built higheſt, and rowed with the greateſt ſtrength. 
Some indeed fanfie a different Original of theſe- Names, as thar 
in the Triremes, for Example, either there were three Banks one 
afrer the other on alevel, or three Rowers ſat upon one Bank ; 
or elſe three Men tugg'd all rogether ar one Oar : Bur this. is 
contrary not only to the Authoriry of the Clafſicks, bur ro rhe 
Figures of the Triremes ſtill appearing in ancient Monuments. 
Beſides theſe there were two other Rares, one higher, and the o- 
ther lower, The higher Rates we meer with are rhe Hexeres, 
the Hepteres, the Ofteres, and fo on to the wirrevarAuipns ; 
nay, Polybius relates that Philip of Macedon, Father to Perſeus, 
had 
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had an ixxarSeripns (f) ; which Livy tranflares, navis quark fix 
cim verſus remorum agebant (g), 4 —_— fixreen Parikx' 
this was much Inferiour ro the pi nile by Philopaces, wht 
Plutarch tells us had forry Banks (b). The lower Rares wh 
the Biremis and the Moneres. The Bireme in Greek Iipus 
Huesr&, conſiſted of rwo Banks of Oars : Of theſe, rhe fittj 
for Service, by reaſon of their lightneſs and ſwiftneſs, wets 
call'd Liburnice, from the Liburni, a People in Dalmatia, why 
| firſt invented that ſorr of Dublng | for beih genetally Cote 
fairs, they row'd up and down in theſe light Veſſels, and mhaih- 
rain'd themſelves by rhe. Prizes they took (i). Yet in later 
rimes, all the ſmaller and more expedire Ships, whethet rhey had 
more or leſs than rwo Banks, were term'd in general Libur 
or Liburnice, Thus Horace and Propertins call the Ships which 
Auguſtus made uſe of -in the Sea-Engagemenr at Af#ium : And 
Florus informs us, that his Fleet was made up of Veſſels from this 
ro fix Banks (k). Swetonius mentions an exttavagant ſort of L- 
burnice invented by the Emperour Cs, adorn'd with Jewel 
in the Poop, with Sails of many Colours, and furnifſh'd with 
large Porrico's, Bagnio's and Dining-rooms, beſides the curious 
Rows of Vines and Fruit-Trees of all forts (1). 

The Moneres mention'd A Livy, was a Galley having bur 
one fingle Bank of Oars, of which we find five ſorts in Aw 
thors, the eixiCogge or Aﬀuaria, the Temrxirroess, the Trazgy 
xoyreys, the wiyraxovTogys, and the £xarirroy © of twenty, thitry, 
forty, fifry, and an hundred Oars. 

Ic may be obſerv'd, rhar tho' theſe Urner-Rates are ſuppos'd 
to have been built in the form of the . # wige, yer they 
are not ſo generally honour'd with that Name ; and ſometimes 
in Authors of credit we find them directly oppos'd to the Na- 
ves longe, and at other rimes to the waywt, or War-ſhips. 

Bur the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different 
Denominations, as the Tee, or Conſtrate, or the Aperte. 
The Te#e, or xanipexrm were fo call'd, becauſe rhey had 
xaT&rp&unra or Hatches ; whereas the Aperte or dyeaxm had 
none. The greater Ships, .as the Quadriremes arid upwards, 
ſeem always to ' have had Harches ; the Triremes and Biremes 
are ſometimes deſcrib'd orherwiſe ; and all below theſe were 
Aperte. Cicero and other Authors ſometimes uſe the Word 4- 
phratum for a particular ſort of Ship ; and Polybius xardgeaxr@&, 
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(f) Polyb. in Fragment. (2) Lib. 53. (6) In Demetyio. (i) Dacier on Horace, Egod. 1 
(& Lib. 4.. cap. 11. ({) Sug#0n. in Calip, cap: 37. 
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for 4 Qnguareme. Beſides theſe we meer with the Neves r0« 
and. Naves t18Titg ; the firſt 'were fuch as had Beaks or 
4, neceflary to all Ships which were ro engage in a Barrel. 
F others were ſuch as had Turrets erected on their Decks, 
from whence the Soldiers us'd all manner of Weapons and 
ines, as if ir had been on Land, and ſo engag'd wirh the 
greateſt Fury imaginable ; as Virgil deſcribes the Fight at 
Attium. 


Pelago credgs 3nnare revulſas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos ; 


Tanth meje, virs-turrith puppibus inſtant. Mn. 8. 
The. Officers-in the Navy were the Prefetus Claſſir, or Admi- 


ral, and ſometimes the Duumvir:, when two were join'd in 
Commiſſion, together with the Trierarchus, or Captain of a 
particular Ship, moſt properly. of the Trireme ; the Guberna 
' ter, or Maſter ;. the Celeyſtes , or Boatſwain, and others of infe- 
riour Note. 

Under the Emperours, as there were Legions eſtabliſh'd in 
moſt parts of . the: Ramen Dominions, ' ſo had they conſtantly 
Fleers in thoſe Seas, which lay conveniently. for'the defence of 
the heighbouring Countries: As Aaguſtus kept one Navy at 
Miſenum in the Mare. inferum, to protet and keep in obe- 
dience France, ' Spain, Mauritania,, Egypt, Sardinia, and 
Sicily : Another at Ravenna in the Mare ſuperum, to defend 
and bridle. Epirw, Mactdon;, Achais, Crete, Cyprus, together 
wuth-all- 4/is, Nor were their Navies only maintain'd on the 
Seas, bur ſeveral» ioo-on the principal Rivers, as the Germanics 
Claſs on the. Rhine, the Denubiena,, the Eupbratenſis, 8c. to 
be met. with in- Tacitus, ard other Hiſtorians. | 

[See Sir Henry Savil's Diſſertation at the end of his Trans 
flation of  Tacirus. } 


To this Subject of the Roman Shipping we may add-avvery 
remarkable Cuſtom of ſuch as had eſcap'd a Wreck ar Sea, 
which we find hinred at in almoſt every Place of the Poets, and 
often alluded ro by other Authors ; on which. the great Modern 
Cririck delivers himſelf ro this purpoſe. 

It was a' Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſav'd from a 
Shipwrack ro have all the Circumſtances of their Adyenture 
repreſented on a Table. Some Perſons made ule of their 'Ta- 
ble ro. move the Compaſſion of. thoſe-that they met as- they' 6 — 
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vell'd up and down ; and by their Chariry ro-repair their For. 
runes, which had ſuffer'd ſo much at Sea: "Theſe Fuvenal de 
ſcribes Sat. 14. 


mn— Mers2 rate naufragus aſſem 
Dum rogat, & pita ſe tempeſtate tuetur. 


His Veſſel ſunk, the Wretch at ſome Lane's end 
A painted Storm for Farthings does extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs, 


For this purpoſe they hung the Tablet about their Necks, 
and kept finging a ſort of canting Verſes, exprefling the man- 
ner of their Misforrunes ; almoſt like the Modern Pilgrims, 
Perſius Sat. 1; | 


Cantet ſi naufragus aſſem 
Protulerim ? Cantas cum frat te in trabe pitum 
Ex humero portes ? 


Say, ſhould a Ship-wrack'd Saylor fing his Woe, 
Wou'd I be mov'd to piry ; or beſtow 

An Alms ? Is this your Seaſon for a Song, 

When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, jo 
Daub'd on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders hung ? 


Orhers hung up ſuch a "Table in the Temple of the particular 
Deity, ro whom they had addreſs'd themſelves in their Exigence, 
and whoſe aſſiſtance, had, as they thought, effected their ſafe- 
ty. This they rerm'd properly votiva Tabella. Fuvenal has a 
fling at the Roman "Superſtition in this point, when he informs 
us that 'rwas the buſineſs of a whole Company of Painters to 
draw Pictures on theſe accounts for the Temple of I/is, 


Quam votiva teſt antur Fana Tabella 
Phurima, piftores quy neſcit ab Iſide paſci ? 


Such as in Iſis ſome may be ſurvey'd, 
On Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray'd, > 
Where Painters are employ'd and earn their Bread. 

Bur the Cuftom went much farther ; for rhe Lawyers at the 


Bar us'd ro have the Caſe of their Clicat expreſs'd in - Pi- 
ure, 
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fure, that by Thewing his hard Forrune, and the Cruelty and In- 
mſtice of the adverſe Party, they might move the Compaſſion 
of the Judge. This Quintilian declares himſelf againſt in his 

Book. Nor was this all ; for ſuch Perſons as had eſcap'd 
nany fir of Sickneſs, us'd to dedicate a Picture tro the Deity 
whom they fanſfied ro have reliev'd them. And this gives us a 
light into the meaning of Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 3. 


Nunc dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi : nam poſſe meders 
Pita docet Templys multa tabella tuis, 


Now, Goddeſs, now thy torrur'd Suppliant heal, 
'For Votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skill. 


B7?E 


Thus the old Chriſtians (m), upon any fignal recovery of 
their Health, us'd to offer a fort of Medal in Gold or Silver, 
on which their own Effigies was expreſs'd, in Honour of the 
Saint whom they thought themſelves oblig'd ro for their Delive- 
_ And this Ouſtom ftill obtains in the Popiſh Coun- 
tries (72). 

(m) Caſaubon. in Perſins, Sat. I. v. 88, (n) Dacier on Horace, lib. r. Od. 5, 
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CHAP. ÞE 


Of the Private Sports and Games. 


A Greart part of the Roman Pomp and Superſtirion was taken uy 
in their Games and Shows, and therefore very many of ther 
Cuſtoms have a dependance on thoſe Solemnities. Bur in our 
way we ſhould nor paſs by the private Sports and Diverſions; 
not that they are worth our notice in themſelves,but becauſe many 
Paſſages and Allufions in Authors would otherwiſe be very 
difficult ro apprehend. 

The Privare Games particularly worth our Remark are, the 
Latrunculi, the Tali and Teſſere, the Pila, rhe Par impar, and the 
Trochws. 

The Game at Latrunculi ſeems tro have been much of tlie 
ſame nature as the Modern Cheſs : The Original of ir is ge 
nerally referr'd ro Palamedes his Invention ar the Siege of Troy : 
Tho' Seneca attribures it to Chilon, one of the ſeven Grecian 
Sages ; and ſome fanſfie that Pyrrbus King of Epirus contriv'd 
this Sport, to inſtruct his Soldiers, after a diverting manner, 
in the Military Art. However, "cis certain, it expreſſes the 


Chance 
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Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no place can 
lay ſo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Thus the in- 
genious Vida begins his Poem on this Subject. 


Ludimus effigiem bell ſimulataq; vern 
Prelia, buxo acies fiftas, 69 ludicra regna : 
Ut gemini ' inter ſe reges, albuſq; nigerg; 
Pro lande oppoſiti, certant bicoloribus armis. 


Wars harmleſs Shape we fing, and Boxen Trains 
Of Yourh, encountring on the Cedar Plains. 
How two tall Kings by diff rent Armour known, 
Travetſe the Field, and combar for Renown. 


- The Cheſs-men which ,the Romans us'd, were generally of 
Wax or Glaſs, their common Name was Calculi, or Latrunculs : 
The Poers ſomerimes term them Latrones ; whence Latruncu- 
Ius was at firſt deriv'd : For Latro among the Ancients fignified 
ar firſt a Servant (as the Word Kjave in Engliſh) and afterwards 
a Soldier, 

Seneca has mention'd this Play oftner perhaps than any other 
Roman Author ; particularly in one place he has a very remark- 
able Story, in which he deſigns to give us an Example of wonder- 
ful Refolnien and Contempr of death ; tho' ſome will be more 
apt to interprer it as on inſtance of inſenſible Stupidiry. The 
Story is this : One Canius Fulius (whom he exrols very much on 
other Accounts) had been ſenrenc'd ro death by Caligula ; the 
Centurion coming by with the Tribe of Malefactors, and or- 
dering him to bear them company ro execution, happen'd ro find 
him engag'd at this Game. Canius upon his firſt Summons pre- 
ſently fell ro counting his Men, and bidding his Anragonitt be 
ſure not ro brag falſly of the Victory afcer his death, he only 
deſfir'd the Centurion ro bear witneſs, that he had one Man 
upon the Board more rhan his Companion ; and to very rea- 
dily join'd himſelf ro rhe poor Wrerches that were going t0 
ſuffer (a). 

Bur the largeſt and moſt accurate Account of the Latrunculs 
given us by the Ancients, is ro be met with in the Poem to 
Viſo; which ſome will have to be Ovid's, others Lucan's, and 
many the Work of an unknown Author. 


(4 Seneca de Tranquill, Animi, cap-t4- 
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The Tali and the Teſſere, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages in 
Authors equally applicable to both, have often times been cons 
founded with one another, and by ſome diftinguiſh'd as a ſeparate 
Game from the /uſus ale.e, or Dice : Whereas, properly ſpeaking, 
the Greeks and Romans had two ſorts of Games ar Dice, the Lw 
dus talorum, or play at Cockall, and the Ludws teſſerarum, or what 
we call Dice. They play'd art the firſt with four Tali, and ar 
the other with three Teſſere. The Tali had bur four ſides, 
mark'd with four oppoſire numbers ; one fide with a Tres, and 
the oppoſite with a Quatre ; one with an Ace, and the contrary 
with a Sice. The Dice had fix - Faces, four mark'd with the . 
ſame Nurabers as the Tali, and the two others with a Deux 
and a Cinque, always one againſt. the other ; ſo that in both 
Plays the upper Number and the lower, either on the Talw or 
Tefſera, conſtantly made ſeven, 

There were very ſevere Laws in' force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the uſe of them at all Seaſons, only during the S« 
turnalia ; tho* they gam'd ordinarily at other times, notwith- 
ſtanding the Prohibition. Bur there was one uſe made of them 
at Feaſts and Entertainments, which perhaps did not fall under 
the extent of 'the Laws ; and that was to throw Dice who 
ſhould command in chief, and have the power of preſcri- 
by Rules ar a Drinking Bour ; whom Horace calls Arbiter 

ibendl. 

They threw both the Tal: and 'the Teſſere out of a long Box; 
for which they had ſeyeral Names, as Fritillum, Pyrgus, Turricu- 
la, Orca, &c. 

There are many odd Terms ſcatter d up and down in Au- 
thors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortunate 
Caſts, we may take notice of the beſt and the worſt. The beſt 
Caſt with the Tali, was when there came up four different 
Numbers, as Tres, Quatre, Sice, Ace : The beſt with the Dice 
was three Sices ; the common Term for both, was Venus, or 
Baſilicus ; the pooreſt caſt in both having the Name of Cans. 
——_ oppoleth the Senio and the Canzcula as the beſt and work 

ances, 


Quid dexter ſenio ferret 
Scire erat in vots ; damnoeſa canicula quantum 
Raderet Anguſt.e collo non fallier Orce. Sat. 3, 


But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
Ang dext'rouſly to throw the lucky Sice, 
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To ſhun Ames-Ace that ſwept my Stakes away ; 
And watch the Box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falſe Bones, and pur upon me in the Play. 
[ Mr. Dryden. 


The wiſer and ſeverer Romans thought this ſedentary Di- 
verfion fit . only for aged Men, who could not ſo well employ 
themſelves in any ſtirring Recreation.. Let them, (ſays old Cato 
in Tully) have their Armour, their Horſes, and . their Spears ; let 
them take their Club and their Favelin ; let them have their ſwim- 
ming Matches and their Races, ſo they do but leave us among the 
numerous Sports, the Tali and the Teflerz. Bur the general cor- 
ruption of manners made the Caſe quite otherwile : 


Si damnoſa .ſenem juvat alea, ludit £5 heres 
Bullatus, parvoq; eadem movet arma fritillo. 


If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, 
Then my young Maſter ſwiftly learns the Vice, C 
And ſhakes, in Hanging-ſleeves, the little Box and Dice. 

Nor was it probable that this Game ſhould be practis'd with 
any moderation in the Ciry, when the Emperours were com- 
monly profeſs'd Admirers of ir. Auguſtus himſelf play'd un- 
reaſonably, without any regard to the time of Year (b). But 
the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperour Claudius, who, 
by his conſtant Practice (even as he rid about in his Chariot) 
gain'd ſo much Experience as to compoſe a Book on the Sub- 
jet. Hence Seneca in his Sarcaſtical Relation of rhar Emperor's 
Apotheoſis ; when, afrer a great many Adventures, he has at 
lait brought him ro Hell, makes the infernal Judges condemn 
him (as the moſt proper Puniſhment in the World) ro play con- 
tinually at Dice with a Box that had the bortom out 3 which 
kept him always in Hopes, and yer always baulk'd his Ex- 


petarions. 


Nam quoties miſſurus erat veſonante fritillo, 
Utraque ſubdutto fugiebat Tefſera fund? ; 
Cim que recolleos auderet mittere talos, 
Luſuro fimilis ſemper, ſemperg; petentt, 


Mctnth .. Mi..0S<. IMAM I II 


(b/) Sutton, Ag. CIP 71, 


R 2 ecepere 
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Decepere fidem : refugit, digitoſq; per ipſos 
Falax aſſidito dilabitur alea furro. 

Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmina mont1s, 
Irrita Siſyphio volountur pondera collo. 


For whenſoc'er he ſhook the Box to caſt, 

The rattling Dice delude his eager haſt : 

And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone 

Inſenſibly was thro' his Fingers gone ; jo 
Srill he was throwing, yet he ne'r had thrown, 

So weary Siſyphus, when now he ſees 

The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 
Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate commands, 
Falls ſadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. 


The Ancients had four ſorts of Pile or Balls us'd for Exe. 
ciſe and Diverſion. The Follis, or Balloon, which they ftrug 
abour with their Arm, guarded for that purpoſe with a wook 
den *Bracer : Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd onh 
their Fiſts. The Pila Trigonalis, the ſame as our comma 
Balls ; to play with this, there us'd to ſtand three Perſons in 4 
Triangle, ftriking it round from one to the other ; he that firt 
let it come to the Ground was the loſer (c). Paganica, a Bal 
ſtuff d with Feathers, which Martial thus deſcribes : 


Hee que difficils turget Paganica, plum4 
Tolle miniis laxa eſt, & minis ara pill. 


The laſt fort was the Harpaſtum, a harder kind of Ball which 
they play'd with, dividing into rwo Companies, and ftriving 
to throw ir through one another's Goals, which was the con- 
quering Caſt. 

The Game at Par impar, or Even and Odd, is not worth tz 
king notice of, any farther than to obſerve, that it was not on- 
ly proper to the Children, as is generally fanſfied : For we 
may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us'd at Feafts 
and Entertainments, in the ſame manner as the Dice and 
Chels (4). 

The Trochus has been ofren thought the ſame as the Turbo, or 
Top ; or elſe of like nature with our Billiards : Bur both rheſe 
Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. The Trochw there» 


—— 


(c) See Dacter on Horgce, Book 2, Sat. 2, (d) See Sweton, in Avg. cap: 71. 
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fore was properly a Hoop of Iron five or fix Foot Diameter, 
ſer all over in the inſide with Iron Rings. The Boys and young 
Men us'd to whirl this along, as our Children do the wood- 
den Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron having a woodden 
Handle ; which Rod the Grecians call'd iaa]ip, and the Romans 
Radius. There was need of great Dexterity to guide the Hoop 
right. In the mean time the Rings, by the clatrering which 
they made, not only gave the People notice to keep our of the 
way, but contributed very much ro the Boy's Diverſion (c). 
We muſt rake care not to think this only a childiſh Exerciſe, 
fince we find Horace ranking it with the other manly Sports, 


Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet arm, 
IdeBufoe pile, diſcive, trochive quieſcit (f). 


(e) See Dacier on Horace; Book 3. Od. 24. (f) De Art, Poct. 


CHAP. I 


Of the Circenſian Shows ; and fir(t of the Pen- 
tathlum, the Chariot-Races, the Ludus Tro- 
jx, and the Pyrrhica Saltatio. 


T1 S hard to light on any tolerable Diyifion which would 
take in all the Publick Sports and Shows ; but the moſt 


accurate ſcems to be that which ranks them under rwo 
Heads, Ludi Circenſes, and Ludi Scenici : But becauſe this 


Diviſion is made only in reſpe&t of the Form and Manner of 
the Solemnities, and of the place of Action, there is need of 
another ro expreſs the End and Deſign of their Inſtitution ; and 
this may be Lud: Sacri, Vorivi, and Funebres. 

The Circenfian Plays may very well include the Repreſentari- 
ons of Sea-fighrs, and the Sporrs perform'd in the Amphithearres : 
For the former were commonly exhibited in the Circo's firred 
for thar uſe ; and when we meet with the Naumachie, as places 
diſtinct from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to have 


been of the ſame naxure. And as to the Amphithearres, they 
| R 3 were 
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were invented for the more convenient Celebration of ſome 
particular Show#® which us'd before ro be preſented in the Cj. 
co's : So that in this extent of the Head, we may inform oy 
ſelves of the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, of the Lud 
Troje, of the Shows of wild Beaſts, of the Combars of the 
Gladiators, and of the Naumachiz. 

The Pentathlum, or Quinquertium, as moſt of their other Sport, 
was borrow'd from the Grecian Games ; the five Exerciſes tha 
compos'd - it were, Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, Throwing, 
and Boxing. The two laſt have ſomething particularly worth 
our norice ; the former of them being ſometimes perform'{ 
with the Diſcus, and the other with the Ceſtus. The Diſcus, or 
Quoir, was made of-Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or fix Fingers 
broad, and more than a Foor long, inclining zo an Oval F- 
gure : They ſent this ro a vaſt diſtance, by help of a leathen 
Thong ried round the Perſon's Hand that threw. © Seve 
ral learned Men have fanfied, that inſtead of the aforeſaid 
Thong, they made uſe of a Twiſt or Brede of Hair ; but 
tis poflible rhey might be deceiv'd by that Paſſage of Claw 


dian, 


Ours melius vibrata puer vertigine molls 
Membra rotet ? wertat quis marmora crine ſupino ? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care ? 
Or fling the Marble Quoit with roſs'd back Hair ? 


Where the Poer by Crine ſupino intends only to expreſs the ex- 
treme Motion of the Perſon throwing ; it being very natural 
on thar account ro caſt back his Head, and ſo make rhe Hair fly 
our behind him (p). 

Homer has made Ajax and Ulyſſes both great Artiſts art this 
Sport-: And Ovid when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing 
at 1t, grves anelegant Deſcrip:ion of the Exerciſc. 


Corpora veſte levant, & ſucco pingus olive 
Splendeſcunt, latiq, incunt certamina diſcs, 

Quem prins azrias libratum Phebus in auras 

Miſit, & oppoſitas diſjecit pondere nuves. 

Decidit in folidam longo poſt tempore terram 
Pondus, & exhibuit juntam cum viribus artem (h). 


(g) Sce Dacier on Herace, Book 1. Od.” 8, () Mcramorphot: 10. 
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They ftrip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Oyl, 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive- oil. 
And firft the God his well-poiz'd Marble flung, 
Cur the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along. 

' Sounding art laſt the maſſie Circle fell, 
And ſhow'd his Strength a Riyalrto his Skill, 


Scaliger, who attributes the Invention of the whole Pentath- 
lum to the rade Country-People, is of Opinion, That the throws 
ing the Di/cus is bur an Improvement of their old Sport of ca» 
ſting their Sheep-Hooks : This Conjecture ſcems very likely ro 
have been borrow'd from a Paſſage of Homer : : 


*"Oaroy Tis 7* Tppidls xaradegae Bex3n& &'vip, 
"1x N8 EE mas Sid fss dywnains, 
Tiaroy merros dy or0> umipBan (i). 


As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, 
Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows ; 
So far the Hero caſt o'er all che Marks. 


And indeed the Judgment of the ſame Critick, that theſe Ex- 
erciſes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds is no more 
than what his admir'd Virgil has admirably taught him in the 14- 
cond Georgick, 


Ipſe dies agitat Feſtos ; fuſuſq; per berbam 
Ions ubi in medio, C9 Socii cratera coronant, 
Te libens Lene vocat, pecoriſq; magiſtris 
Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo ; 


Corporagq; agreſti nudat predura palaſtra, 


When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth ro innocent Delight ; 

On Earchs fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſly laid, 

He fings thee, Bacchus, Parron of the. Vine : 
The Beechen Bowl foams with a flood of Wine ; 
Not to the loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength. 

To active Games and manly Sports at length 


(i) Lad. Y, 


R 4 Their 
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Their Mirth aſcends ; and with full Veins they ſee 
Who can the bg/t at betrec Tryals be. 


Mr. Cowley. 


The Ceſtus were either a ſort of leathern Guards for the 
Hands, compos'd of "Thongs, 'and commonly fill'd with lead or 
Iron, to add force and weight to the blow : or, according to 0+ 
thers, a kind of Whorlbars or Bludgeons of Wood, with Lead 
at one end : Tho' Scaliger cenſures the laſt Opinion as ridicus 
Tous ; and therefore he derives the Word from x45oy, a Girdle, 
or Belr (4). This Exerciſe is moſt admirably deſcrib'd by Vir 

* gil, in the Combar of Dares and Entellus, Ancid. 5. The fa- 
mous Arriſt arthe Ceſtus, was Eryx of Sicily, overcome at laſt at 
his own Weapons by Hercules. Polltx too was as great a Mx 
ſter of this Arr, as his Brother Caſtor at Encounters on Horſe- 
back. The Fight of Pollux and Amycus with the Ceſtus, is excel- 
lently related by Theocitns, Idyllium 30. 

The CHARIOT RACES occur as frequently . as ++ 
ny of the Circenſian Sports. The moſt remarkable thing be- 
longing to them, were the Factions or Companies of the Cha- 
riotcers ; according to which the whole Town was divided, 
ſome favouring one Company, and ſome another. . The four 
ancient Companies, were the Praſina, the Ruſſata, the Alba, 
and the Veneta ; the Green, the Red, the Whire, and the Sky- 
colour'd, or Sea-colour'd. This Diſtinction was taken from the 
Colour of their Liveries, and is thought ro have born ſome 
alluſion ro the four Seaſons of the Year; the firſt reſembling the 
Spring, when all rhings are Green ; thenexr, the fiery colour of ' 
the Sun in Summer ; the third the Hoar of Autumn ; and the 
laſt, the Clouds of Winter ; or elſe the fourth may be ap- 
plied ro Autumn, and the third ro Winter. 'The Praſina, and the 
Veneta are not ſo ealie Names as the other two ; the former is de- 
rived from @egcov, 4 Leek ; and the other from the Venetsi, or 
the Venetians, a People that particularly affefted that Colour. 
The moſt taking Company were commonly the Green, eſpecial- 
ly under Caligula, Nero, and the following Emperours ; and in 
the time of Fuvenal, as he hints in his eleventh Saryr, and 
with a finer ſtroke of his Pen, handſomly cenſures the ſtrange 
Pleaſure which the Romans took in theſe Sights. 


Mihi pace 
Immenſ.e nimieq; licet ſi dicere plebs 


(4) D2 Re Poctic, liv. 1. Cap. 22» 


xt 1, þ Part 11, of the Romans, 


Totam hodie Romam circus capit, 6. fragor aurem 
Percutit eventum wiridis quo colligo pannt : 

Nam ſj deficeret ; meſtam attonitamq; videres 
Hanc Urbem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere viftis 
Conſulibus, ——— | 


This Day all Rome (if T may be allowd, 

Withour Offence tro ſuch a numerous Crowd, 
To ſay all Rome) will in the Circus ſwear, 

Echoes already to their Shours repear. 

Methinks I hear the Cry Away, away, 

The Green have won the Honour of the Day. 

Oh, ſhould rheſe Sports be bur one Year forþorn, 
Rome wou'd in Tears her lov'd Diverſion mourn ; 
And that wou'd now a cauſe of Sorrow yield, 
Gzear, as the loſs of Canne's fatal Field. 


[Mr. Conpreve. 


The Emperour Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added two 
new Companies to the former, the Golden, and the Purple (1). 
Xiphilim calls them the Golden, and' the Silver ; bur this ſeems 
to be a miſtake, becauſe the Silver Liveries would nor have been 
enough to diſtinguiſh from the White. Bur theſe new Compa- 
nies were ſoon after laid down again by the following Empe- 
rours (m). 

In ordinary reading we meet only with the Bige, and the 
Quadrige ; butthey had ſometimes their Sejuges, Septemjuges,&c. 
And Suetonius aſſures us, That Nero, when he was a Performer in 
the Olympick Games, made uſe of a Decemjugis, or Charior 
drawn with ten Horſes coupled rogether (x). ke fame Emperor 
ſometimes brought in pairs of Camels ro run in the Circo, in- 
ſtead of Horſes (o). And Heliogabalus oblig'd Elephants ro the 
lame Service (p). 

The Races were commonly ended at ſeven turns round the 
Met.e, tho' upon extraordinary occaſions we now and then meer 
with fewer Heats. In like manner the uſual number of Mii, or 
Matches, were twenty four ; tho' ſometimes a far greater number 
was exhibited. For Suctonius rells us, Thar the Emperour Domi- 
tian preſented an hundred Matches in one 'Day (q). De la Cerds 
will have us believe 'tis impoſſible this ſhould be meant of the 


A— 


(1) Demitian, cap. 7. (m) Lipſ. Com. in locum, (n) Suet, Ner, cap. 24+ (4) Idem cap. 11, 
(p) Lamprid. in Helijogabs, (g) Domit. Cay. 4 , 


number” 
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number of the Matches ; bur only.of the Chariots, ſo as romake 
no more than wvenry five Miſs : Bur his Opinion is not tz 
ken notice of by the Criticks who have commented on Suetonjuy, 


Servius (r) on the Verle of Virgil, 


Centum Quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 


rakes occaſion to inform us, that anciently there were alway; 
twenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, ſo as to 
make an hundred in all. The laſt Miſs was ſer our 'at the 
Charge of the People, who made a gathering for that purpoſe; 
and was therefore call'd Zrarius : Bur when this Cuſtom of x 
Supernumerary Miſſus was laid afide, the Marches were no more 
than twenty four at a time; yet the laſt four Chariots ſtill kept 
the Name of Mi/ſus erarius. 

The rime when theſe Races ſhould begin was anciently Qiven 
notice of by ſound of Trumpet. ' 


Inde ubi clara dedit ſonitum tuba ; finibus omnes, 
Haud mora, profiluere ſuis. Virg. XZneid. 5. 


But afterwards the common Sign was the Mappa, or N apkin 
hung out at the Pretor, or the chief Magiſtrate's Sear. Hence 
Fuvenal calls the Megalenſian Games, 


Megaliace SpeRacula Mappe. Sat. 11, 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuſtom is, that Nero be« 
ing once at Dinner, and the People making a great noiſe, def 
ring that the Sports might begin, the Emperour threw the 
Napkin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token 
thar he had granted their Requeſt (5). 

The Victors in theſe Sports were honour'd with Garlands, 

. Coronets, and other Ornaments, after the Grecian manner ; and 
very often with conſiderable Rewards in Money : Inſomuch 
that Fuvenal makes one eminent Chariotcer able to buy an hun+ 
fred Lawyers. * | 


Hine centum patrimonia cauſidicorum, 
Parte alia ſolum ruſſati pone Lacertz. Sat. 7. 


_— 


ir) Ad Georg. 3. (5) Caſſidy. lib. Epiſt. 5. 
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Tr has beer already hinted, thar they reckon'd the coriclufion of 
the Race from the paſſing by rhe Mera the ſeventh time : An 
this Propertius expreſly confirms, Book 2. Eleg. 24. 


Aut prius infefto depoſcit premia curſu, 
Septima quam metam triverit arte rota. 


What Charioteer wou'd with the Crown be grac'd, 
Ere his ſeventh Wheel the mark has lightly paſs'd ? 


So that the greareſt' Specimen of Arr and Sleight ap- 
pears to have been, ro avoid the Mere handſomly when they 
made their rurns ; otherwiſe rhe Chariot 'and the Driver would 
come off with great Danger, as well as Diſgrace. 


Metaque fervids 
Evitata rotis, Horace. 


On this account 'tis that Theocritus, when he gives a Relati- 
on df the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young Herenles, af- 
ſigns him in this Poinr, as a matrer of the qreccel confequence, 
his own Father for his Tutor, | 
"Tarmss  Sgehgoue%, vg" apuan x; of viaray 
"Aogdhhkos xgpMerre oy ov eryye gvagtet 
"AugiFyuor o mids gikg geoviwr ididuorw 
"AuTts, ere? wdkg meg yay Vinear" & aura 
"Apy4 & inToCory neyunnue' x ot dayns 
Alpert ip* av inifars, reop Minus indrres. "E1dVA. ths 


. To drive the Charior, and with ſteddy Skill 
To turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, 
Amphitruo kindly did inſtruct his Son : 
Grear in that Arr ; for he himſelf had won 
Vaſt precious Prizes on the Argive Plain : 
And ftill the Chariot which he drove remains, C 
Ne'er burr i'th' Curſe, tho' time had broke the falling Reins. 
[ Mr. Creech. 


They who deſire to be inform'd of rhe exa&t manner of 


theſe Races ; which certainly was very noble and diverting, may 
pollibly reccive as much pleaſure and fatisfaCtion from rhe De- 
{criprion 


\ 
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_—_ from the Gghr jr ſelf. WR 


Nonne vides? cum precipits certamine campum 
Corripuere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currus ; 

Cimm ſpes arree juvenum, exultantiaq; haurit 
Corda pavor pulſans : ills inſtant verbere torto, 
Et proni dant lora ©: wolat vi fervidus axis. 
Famg; humiles, jamgq; elati ſublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum ferri, atq; aſſurgere in auras. 
WNec mora nec requies, At fulve nimbus arene 
Tollitur ; humeſcunt ſpumis flatuq; ſequentum : 
Tantus amor laudum, tanta eſt vitoria cure. 


Haft thou beheld, when from the Goal they ſtart 

The yourhful Charioteers with beating Hearr, 

Ruſh ro the Race ; and panting, ſcarcely bear 

Th' extreams of feveriſh Hope and chilling Fear ; 

Sroop to the Reins, and laſh with all their force ; 

The flying Chariot kindles inthe Courſe. 

And now a-low, and now aloft they fly, 

As born thro' Air, and ſeem to touch the Sky ; 

No ſtop, no ſtay ; but Clouds of Sand arile, 

Spurn'd and caft backward on the follower's Eyes ; 
he hindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt : 

Such is the love of Praiſe ; an honourable Thirſt. 

Mr. Dryden. 


The Troja, or Ludus Troje, is generally referr'd to the Inveh- 
tion of Aſcanius. It was celebrared by Companies of Boys 
neatly dreſs'd, and furniſh'd with little Arms and Weapons, 
, who muſter'd in the publick Circo. They were taken, for the 
moſt parr, out of the nobleſt Families ; and the Captain of them 
had rhe honourable Title of Princeps Fuventutis ; being ſome- 
times the next Heir to the Empire ; and ſeldom leſs than the 
Son of a principal Senator. This Cuſtom is ſo very remarka- 
ble, that it would be an unpardonable Omiffion nor to give the- 
whole Account of it in Virgi's own Words ; eſpecially becauſe 
the Poet uling all his Art and Beauries on this Subject, as a Com- 
pliment ro Auguſtus (a great Admirer of the Sport) has left us a 
moſt Divine Defcriation 


AKaeid. 


rt I], Part II, 


' Could 


of the Romans; 
ZXneid. 5. Ver. 545. 


'At pater Aneas, nondum certamine miſſo, 
clade ad ſefe comitemq; impubis Fuls 
Epytiden wocat, E9 fidam fic fatur ad aurem : 
Vade age : & Aſcanio, ſi jam puerile paratum 
Agmen habet ſecum, curſuſq; intruxit equorum, 
Ducat avo turmas, 5 ſeſe oftendat in armis, 
Die, ait. Ipſe omnem longo decedere circo 


Infuſum populum, E3 campos jubet eſſe patentes. 


Incedunt pueri, pariterq; ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equis : quos omnis euntes 
Trinacrie mirata fremit Trojeq; juventus. 
Omnibus in morem tonſa coma preſſa corona : 
Cornea bina ferunt fromns haſtilia ferro, 

Pars leves humero pharetras : it peflore ſummo 
Flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. 

Tres equitum numero turme, terniq; vagantur 
Dufores : puers biſſeni quemg; ſecuti, 
Agmine partito fulgent, paribuſq; Magiſtris. 
Una acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovantem 
( Nomen avi referens) Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auftura Italos : quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis : veſtigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemg; oftentans arduus albam. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini : 
Parous Atys, pueroq; puer dileFus Tile, 
Extremus, formaq; ante omnes pulcher Tulus 
Sidonio eft inveftus equo : quem candida Dids 
Eſſe ſui dederat monumentum & pignus amoris. 
Cetera Trinacriis pubes ſenzoris Aceſte 

Fertur equis, | 

Excipiunt plauſu pavidos, gaudentq; tuentes 
Dardanide, veterumq; agnoſcunt ora parentum. 
Poſtquam omnes lets conceſſum oculoſq; ſuorum 
Luſtravere in equis : fignum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, inſonuitq; flagello. 

Olh diſcurrere pares, atq; agmina terni 
Didutis ſolvere choris : rurſuſq; vocats 
Convertere vias, infeſtaq; tela tulere, 

Jnde alios ineunt curſus, alioſq; recurſus, 


Adverſis 


253. 
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Adverſis ſpatiis : alternoſq; orbibus orbes 
Impediunt, pugneq; cient ſimulachra ſub armis : 
Et nunc terga fuge nudant; nune ſpicula vertunt 
Infenſi, fatta pariter nunc pace feruntur : 

Ut quondam Creti fertur Labyrinthus in alta 
Parjetibus textum cacis iter,. ancipitemq; 

Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequends 
Falleret indeprenſus 65 irremeabilis error. 

Haud aliter Teucriim nati veſtigia curſu 
Impediunt, texuntq; fugas E9 prelia luds : 
Delphinum ſimiles, qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumg; ſecant, luduntq; per undas. 
Huno morem, hos curms atq; hec certamina primus 
Aſeanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 
Rettulit , &9 priſcos docuit celebrare Latinos, 

Quo puer ipſe modo, ſecum quo Troia pubes, 
Albant docuere ſuos : hinc maxima porro 

Accepit Roma, 69 patrium ſervavit honorem : 
Trojaq; nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen. 


Bur Prince Mneas, ere the Games were done, 
Now call'd the wiſe Inſtructor of his Son, 
The good Epytides, whoſe faithful Hand 
In noble Arts the blooming Hero train'd : 
To whomrthe Royal Chiet his Will declar'd, 
Go bid Aſcanius if he ſtands prepar'd 
To march his yourhful Troops, begin the Courlſc, ; 
And ler his Grandfirc's ſhade commend his growing Force. 
Thus he ; and order'd _—_— the ſwarming Tide 
r 


To clear the Circo ; when from every fide 


Crowds bear back Crowds,and leave an _ ſpace, 
t 


Where the new Pomp in all irs Pride might pals. 
The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 
On well-rein'd Steeds in their glad Parents fighr, 
Wondring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth 

Crown with Applauſe their Virme's early growth. 
Their flowing Hair cloſe lowry Chaplers grace, 
And rwo fair Spears their eager Fingers preſs. 

Parr bear light Quivers, on their Shoulders hung, 
And Twiſts of bending Goldlie wreath'd along 
"Their Purple Veſt ; which at the Neck begun, ' 
And dowa their Breaſts in ſhining Circles run. 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice fix Boys each hopeful Chief 'd. 
The firſt gay Troop young Priam marſhal's on, 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, C 
That with 1:al:an Blood ſhall join his own : 

Whoſe kinder Genius ripening with his Years, 
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His wretched Grandfire's Name ro better Fortune bears. 


A Thracian Steed with Spots of ſpreading White 

He rode, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis'd Fight. 
A lovely White his hither Ferlocks ſtains ; 

And White his high erected Forehead ſhines. 

And next with ſtarely pace young Atys mov'd ; 
Young Atys, by the young Aſcanims lov'd. 

From his great Line the noble Attian Stemm, 

In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name. 

The third with his Command Aſcanivs grac'd ; 
Whoſe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confeſs'd ; 
Fo beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. 

His ſprighrly Steed from S:don's Paſtures came, 

The noble Gifr of the fair Tyrian Dame, jo 
And fruitleſs Pledge of her unhappy Flame. 

The reſt Sicilian Courſers all beſtrode 

Which old Aceftes on his Gueſts beſtow'd. 

Them hot with bearing Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts ; and with freſh Pleaſure view ; 
Diſcovering in the Lines of every Face 

Some venerable Founder of their Race. 

And now the youthful Troops their Round had made, 
Panting with joy, and all the Crowd ſurvey'd ; 
When ſage Epytides, to give the Sign 

Clack'd his long Whip, and made the Courfe begin. 
Ar once they ſtarr, and ſpur with arrfpl ſpeed, 

"Till in three Troops the lirrle Chiefs divide 

The cloſe Barralion : Then ar once they rurn, 
Commanded back ; while, from their Fingers born, 
Their hoftile Darts aloft upon the Wind 

Fly ſhivering. Then. in circling Numbers join'd, 
The manag d Courlers with due meaſures bound, 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round, 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, 

And Wheel, and Charge, and urge the ſportive War. 
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Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe : 
Now with rurn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes ; \ 
And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they cloſe, 
As Crete's fam'd Labyrinth to thouſand Ways, | 
And thouſand darken'd Walls rhe Gueſt conveys ; 
Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuze, 
And no kind Track the doubrful Paſſage ſhews. 
So rhe glad Trojan Youth their winding Courſe 
Sporting purſae ; and charge the Rival Force. 
- As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road 
Play round the filent Waves, and ſhoor along the Flodd, 
Aſcanius, when (rhe rougher Storms o'er-blown) 
With happier Fares he rais'd fair Alba's Town ; 
"This yourhful Sport, this ſolemn Race renew'd, 
And with new Rires made the plain Latines proud. 
From Alban Sires th' Hereditary Game 
To matchleſs Rome by long Succeflion came : 
And the fair Yourh in this Diverſion train'd, 
Troy they till call, and the brave Trojan Band. 


—_ 


Land 
—— 


Lazius in his Commentaries de Repub. Romana fanſies th 
TJuſts and Tournaments, ſo much in faſhion about rwo or thre 
hundred Years ago, to have ow'd their Original to this Lay 
Troje ; and that Torniamenta is but a Corruption of Troj 
menta. And the learned and noble Du Freſne acquaints w 
that many are of the ſame Opinion. However, tho' the Wal 
may perhaps be deriv'd with more probability from rhe Frend, 
Tourner, to turn round with Agility ; yer the Exerciſes have 
much reſemblance as to prove the one an Imitation of the & 
ther. 

The Pyrrhice, or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd tote 
the ſame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. But beſides tha 
none of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds for ſuchi 
Conjecture, ir will appear a different Game if we look a link 
into its Original, and on the manner of the performance. Th 
Original is, by ſome, referr'd ro Minerva, who led up a Dancein 
her Armour after the Conqueſt of the Titans : By others, to the 
Curetes, or Corybantes, Fupiter's Guard in his Cradle ; who 
leap'd up and down, claſhing their Weapons, to keep old S« 
turn from hearing the Cries of his Infant-Son. Pliny arttre 
bures the Invention to Pyrrhus, Son to Achilles, who inſt» 
rured ſuch a Company of Dancers at the Funeral of his "= 
t 
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ther (4). However, that ir was very ancient is plain from Ho 
mer ; Who, as he hints art it in ſeveral Deſcriptions, ſo particu- 
larly he makes the exact form and manner of it to be engrav'd 
on the Shield of Achilles, given him by Vulcan. The manner 
of the performance ſeems ro have conſiſted chiefly in the 
nimble rurning the Body, and ſhifting every Part, as if ir 
were done to avoid the ſtroke of an Enemy : And therefore 
this was one of rhe Exerciſes in which they train'd the young 
Soldiers. Apuleius deſcribes a Pyrrhick Dance perform'd by 
young Men and Maids together (b) ; which only would be e- 
nough to diſtinguiſh ir from the Ludus Troj.e. 


(«) Nat. Hift. lib, 57. () AMveſiar. lib. 10. 


CHAP IL 
Of. the Shows of wild Beaſts, and of the Nau- 


machix, 


HE Shows of Beaſts were in general defign'd for the Hos 

nour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this purpoſe 
no Coſt was ſpar'd to fetch the moſt different Creatures from the 
fartheſt Parts of the World : Hence Claudian, 


Ratibus pars ibat onnſtis 
Per freta, vel fluvios ; exanguis dextera torpet 
Remigis, & propriam metuebat navita mercem, 


—— —-Part in laden Veflels came, 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream ; 
The fainting Slave ler fall his rrembling Oar ; 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the Freight he bore. 


And preſently after, 


Quodeunque tremendum eft 
Dentibus, aut inſizn? jubss, aut nobile cornt, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur, decus omns* timorque 
Sylvarum, non caute latent, nou mole reſiſtunt. 
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All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 

All rhat run horrid with erected Mane, 

Or proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair 

Ar once the Foreſt's Ornament and Fear ; 

Born from their Deſarrs by the Roman Power, 

Nor ſtrength can ſave nor craggy Dens ſecure: 


Some Creatures were preſented meerly as ſtrange Sights and 
Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and "on outlandiſh Birds and 
Beafts ; others for the Combat, as Lyons, Tygers, Leopards, 
&5c. other Creatures, either purely for delight, or elſe for the 
uſe of the People, ar ſuch 'times as they were allow'd the liber- 
ty of catching what they could for themſelves ; as Hares, Deer, 
and thelike. We may reckon up three ſorts of Diverſions with 
the Beaſts, which all went under the common Name of Vena- 
tio ; thefirſt when the People were permitted to run after the 
Beaſts, and catch what they could for their own uſe ; the ſecond 
when the Beaſts fought with one another ; and the laſt when they 
were brought out to engage with Men. 

When the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they could 
get, and carry off for their own uſe, they call'd it Venatio di- 
reptionis : This ſeems to have been an Inſtitution of the later 

mperours. It was many times preſented with extraordinary 
Charge, and great variety of contrivances : The middle parrt of 
the Circo being ſer all over with Trees, remov'd thither by 
main force, and faſten'd ro huge Planks, which were laid on 
the Ground ; theſe being cover'd with Earth and Turf, repre- 
ſeared a natural Foreft ; into which the Beaſts being ler from 
the Cave.c, or Dens under ground, the People, ar a Sign given 
by the Emperour, fe!l ro hunting them, and carry'd away what 
they kill'd ro regale upon at home. The Beaſts u{ually given, 
were Boars, Deer, Oxen, and Sheep. Sometimes all kinds of 
Birds were preſented after the ſame manner. 

The Fights berween Beaſts were exhibited with great Varie- 
ty ; ſometimes we find a Tyger march'd with a Lyon ; ſome- 
rimes a Lyon with a Bull ; a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhino- 
ceros with a Bear, &c. Sometimes we meer with Deer hunted 
on the Arena by a pack of Dogs. Burt the moſt wonderful Sight 
was, when by bringing the Warer into the Amphitheatre, 
a. Sea-Monſters were introduc'd tro combat with wild 

caſts. 
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Nec nobis tantim ſylveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, £quoreos ego cum certantivus urſis 


Spetavi'vitulos, Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 


Nor Sylvan Monſters we alone have view'd, 
But huge Sea-Calves dy'd red with hoſtile Blood C 
1 Of Bears, lie floundring in the wond'rous Flood. 


The Men that engag'd with wild Beaſts had the common 

| Name of Beſtiarii : Some of theſe were condemn'd Perſons, 
and have been taken notice of in another place (c) : Others hircd 
therhſelves ar a ſer pay, like the Gladiators ; and, like them roo, had 
their Schools where they were inſtructed and initiared in ſuch 
Combats. We find ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry many 
times voluntarily undertaking a part in theſe Encounter® And 
Juvenal acquaints us, that the very Women were ambirious of 
_— their Courage on the like occaſions, tho' with the Forfei- 
ture of their Modeſty. 


Cum Maxvia Tuſcum 
. bs A 
Figat aprum, & nudi teneat venabula mammi. Sar. 1. 


Or when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againſt. the Tuſcan Boar. 


And Martial compliments the Emperour Dom4tian very hand- 
ſomly on the ſame accounr. 


Belliger invi&y quod Mars tibi ſevit in arms, 
Non ſatis eſt, Ceſar, ſavit & ipſa Venus. 

Proftratum vaſti Nemees in valle lecnem 
Nobile £5 Herculeum fama canebat opus. 

Priſca fides taceat : nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, 
Hee jam faminea vidimus atta manu. 


Venus, when C-:/ar bids, ſhall rake the Field, 
Nor only wear the Breeches, but the Shield, 


OE 


(c) Book 3. chap. 26. 


Not Mzrs alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield ; t 
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The ſavage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 

By Hercules in doubtful Combar ſlain, 

Still fills our Ears with the Nemean Vale, 

And muſty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell : 
No wonder now ; for Ceſar's Reign has ſhown 

A Woman's equal Power ; the ſame Renown d 
Gain'd by the Diſtaffwhich the Club had won, 


Thoſe whocop'd on plain Ground with the Beaſts commonly 
mer with a very unequal Match ; and therefore, for the moſt 
part, their ſafery conſiſted in the nimble turning of their Body, 
ard leaping up and down to delude the force of their Adverlſary, 
1heretore Martial may very well make a Hero of the Man who 
ſlew twenty Beaſts. all ler in upon him at once, tho' we ſup- 
pole them to have been of the inferiour kind. 

. 


Heyrculee laudis numeretur ploria : plus eft 
Bis denas pariter perdomuiſſe feras . 


Count the rwelve Feats that Hercules has done ; 
Yer twenty make a greater, join'd in one. 


Bur becauſe this way of engaging commonly proy'd ſucce{- 
ful to rhe Beaſts, they had other ways of dealing with them; 
as by affailing them with Darts, Spears, and other miffive Wez- 
pons, from the higher parts of the Amphitheatre, where they 
were ſecure from their reach ; ſo as by ſome means or other they 
commonly contriv'd to diſpatch three or four hundred Beaſts in 
one Snow. * 

In the Show of wild Beaſts exhibited by Fulius Ceſar in his 
rhird Conſulikip, rwenty Elephants were oppos'd to five hundred 
Footmen ; and rwenty more with Turrets on their Backs, fixty 
Men being allow'd to defend each 'Turrer, engag'd with five 
hundred Foor, and as many Horſe (4). 

The NAUMACHIZ owe their Original ro the time 
of the firſt P:mick War, when the Romans firſt initiated their Men 
in the knowledge of Sca Afﬀairs. After the improvement of 
many Years they were deſign'd as well for the gratifying the 
Sight, as for encreafing their Naval Experience and Diſci- 
pline ; and therefore compos'd one of the folemn Shows, by 


(#) Pits Nat. Hiſt, lib. 8. CIP, 7. 
which 
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which the Magiſtrates or Emperours, or any Aﬀecters of Po- 
riry ſo often made their Court ro the People. 

The uſual Accounts we have of theſe Exerciſes ſeem to repre= 
ſent them as nothing elſe bur the Image of a Naval Fight. Pur 
tis probable that ſomerimes they did nor engage in any hoſtile 
manner, bur only row'd fairly for the Victory. This Conje- 
Qure may be confirm'd by the Authority of Virgil ; who is ac- 
knowledg'd by all the Criticks in his Deſcriptions of the Garres 
and Exerciſes, to have had an Eye always on his own Country, 
and to have drawn them after the manner of the R-1an Sports, 
Now the Sea-contention which he preſents us with, is barcly a 
trial of Swiftneſs in the Veſſels, and of Skill in managing the 
Oars ; as it is moſt admirably deliver'd in his firſt Book : 


Prima pares ineunt gravibus certamina rem 
Quatuor ex omni delete claſſe carine, &c. 


The moſt celebrated Naumaclie, were thoſe of the Empe- 
rour Domitian ; in which were engag'd ſuch a vaſt number of 
Veſſels as would have almoſt form'd rwo compleat Navies /c) 
for a proper Fight ; rogether with a proportionable Channel of 
Water, equalling the Dimenſions of a natural River. Martial 
has a very genteel turn on this Subject. 


$7 quis ades longs ſerus ſpe ator ab oris, 
Cui lux prima ſacri muneris iſta dies, 

Ne te decipiat ratibus naval Enyo, 
Et par unda fretis : hic mods terra fuit. 

Non creds 2 Speftes dum laxent equora Martem : 
Parva mora eſt ; dices hic ms pontus erat, 


Stranger, who &er from diſtant parts arriv'd, 

Bur this one ſacred Day in Rome has liv'd : 

Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show 
Of Naval Combatrs : Here was Land but now. 

Is this beyond your Credit ? only ſtay 

'Till from the Fight the Veſſels bear away ; jo 
You'll cry with wonder, Here but now was Seca / 


'Tis related of the Emperour Helicgabalus, that in a Repre- 
ſentation of a Naval Fight he fill'd the Channel, where che 
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(c) $weton, in Domit, Cap. 4 
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Veſſels were to ride, with Wine inſtead of Water (ce). A St 
ſcarce credible, rho' we have the higheſt Conceptions of his pro- 
digious Luxury and Extravagance. | 


(d) Lampridias in Heliogab. 


Ce 


CHAP. I, 
Of the Gladiators. 


T H E firſt riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the ancien 
Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great Mex, 
For the old Heathens fanſying the Ghoſts of the deceas'd to he 
ſatisfied, and rendred propitious by Human Blood, ar firſt 
us'd to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, and offer'd them x 
the Obſequies. Afterwards. they contriv'd to veil over their 
impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Show of Pleaſure, and vo- 
luntary Combar ; and therefore training up ſuch Perions as they 


had procur'd in ſome tolerable knowledge of Weapons, u 
rhe Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the departed Ghoſts, x 
oblig'd them to maintain a morral Encounter at the Tombs 
of their Friends. The firit Show of Gladi« 
* Munus Gla= tors * exhibited at Rome, was thar of M. and D, 
diatorium. Brutus, upon the death of their Father, A. U. C. 
490. in the Conſulſhip of Ap. Claudins, and M. 


Fulvius (a). 
Wirhio a little time, when they found the People exceeding- 
Iy pleas'd with ſuch bloody Entertainments ; they rcſolv'd to 
give them the like Diverſion as often as poſſible ; and rherefore 
ir ſoon grew into a Cuſtom, rhat not only the Heir of any 
great or rich Citizen newly deceas'd, bur that all the principal 
Magiſtrates itould rake occafions to preſent the People wirh thele 
hows, in order to procuring their Eſteem and Afﬀection. 
Nay, the yery Prieſts were ſomerimes the Exhibicors of ſuch 
impious Pomps ; for we meer: with the Lud# Pontificales 1n Suc- 
tonius (b), and with the Lud Sacerdotales in Pliny (c). 


_—_* 


— 


(a)Val. Marx. libs 2. cap. 44 (6) Auguſt. cip. 444 (c) Epiſt. lib. 7. 
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As for the Emperours, it was ſo much their Intereſt ro in- 
gratiare themſelves with the Conamonalry, that they oblig'd 
them with theſe Shows almoſt upon all occaſions : As on their 
Birth-day ; art the time of a Triumph, or after any ſignal Vi- 
ary ; at the Canſecration of any publick AXdifices ; at the 
Games which ſeveral of them inftiruted, ro rerurn in ſuch a 
term of Years ; with many others, which occurr in every Hi- 
ſtorian. 

And as the occaſions of theſe Solemnities were fo predigiouſly 
increas'd, in the ſame manner was the length of them, and the 
number of the Combatants. Ar the firſt Show exhibired by the 
Bruti, "tis probable there were only three pair of Gladiators ; as 
may be garher'd from that of Auſonius. 


Tres primas Threcum pugnas, tribus ordine bells, 
Juniade patrio inferias miſere Sepulchro. 


Yer Fulius Ceſar in his Xdileſhip preſented three hundred and 
ewenty Pair (4d). The excellent T:tus exhibired a Show of G/a- 
diators, wild Beaſts, and Repreſentatiogs of Sea-fighrs an hundred 
Days together (e) : And Traj4n, as averſe from Cruelry as the 
former, continu'd a Solemnity of rhis nature an hundred and 
rwenty three Days ; during which he brought our a thoutand 
pair of Gladiators (f): Two thouſand Men ot the ſame Profe(- 
fion were liſted by rhe Emperour Ocho ro ſei ve againſt Vitel/ius (p\, 
Nay, long before this, they were ſo very numerous, that in the 
time of the Catilinarian Conſpiracy, an Order paſSg'd, to fend all 
the Gladiators up and down into the Garrilons, for fear they 
ſhould raiſe any diſturbance in the Ciry (þ, by joining with the 
diſaftected Parry. And Plutarch informs us, that the famous 
Spartacus, who art laſt gather'd ſuch a numerous Force as to pur 
Rome under ſome unuſal Apprehenſions, was no more than a G/a- 
diator ; who, breaking our from a Show art Verona, with the 
reſt of his Gang, dar'd proclaim War againſt the Roman 
Yate (7). 

In the mean time the wiſer and the better Romans were vye- 
ry ſenſible of the dangerous Conſequence, which a Corruption 
of this nature might produce ; and therefore Cicero preferr'd a 
Law, Thar no Perſon ſhould exhibir a Show of Gla. rtors with. 
in two Years before he appear'd Candidate for an Office {&\. F_ 


= 


(4) Plutarch. in Ceſar. (te) Dis. lib. 66. (f) Dre. lib. 68. (g) Tacins, (b) $4» 
luſt. Catilin. (5) Platarth, in Creſſe (&) Cicero in Vatin, 
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lius Ceſar order'd, that only ſuch a number of Men of this Pro- 
feflion ſhould be in Rome at a time (1). Auguſtus decreed, that 
only two Shows of Gladiators ſhould preſented in a 
Year, and never above fixty pair of Combarants in a Show (m), 
Tiberius provided by an Order of Senate, Thar no Perſon 
ſhould have the privilege of gratifying the People with ſuch a 
Solemnity, mah he was worth four hundred thouſand Seſter. 
ces (n). , Nerea in a great meaſure regulated this Afair, after the 
many Abules of the former Emperours : But the Honour of en- 
tirely removing this Barbarity our of the Roman World was re- 
ſerv'd for Conſtantine the Great ; which he perform'd about 
the Year of the City 1067. nigh ſix hundred Years after their 
firſt inſtitution. Yet under Conſtantius, Theodoſius, and Valentini- 
an the ſame cruel Humour began to revive, 'till a final ſtop was 
put to it by the Emperour Honorius ; the occaſion of which is gie 
ven at large by the Authors of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 

Thus much may be proper to obſerve in general concerning 
the Original, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom. For our far- 
ther information it will be neceffary to take particular notice 
of the Condition of the Gladiators ; of their ſeveral Orders or 
Kinds; and of their manner of Duelling. 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves or Cap- 
tives : For 'twas an ordinary Cuſtom to ſell a diſobedient Ser- 
vant to the Lan:/tz,or the Inſtructors of the Gladiators, who after 
they had raughrt them ſome parr of their Skill, ler them our for 
Money ar a Show. Yer the Freemen ſoon put in for a ſhare of this 
Privilege ro be kill'd in 2 ;: and accordingly many times of- 
fer'd themſelves to hire for the Amphitheatre 3 whence they had 
the Name of Auttorars. Nay, the Knights and Noblemen, 
and even the Senators themſelves ar laſt were not aſham'd ro rake 
up the ſame Profeſſion ; ſome to keep rhemſelves from ftarving, 
after they had ſquander'd away their Eſtates ; and others ro curry 
favour with the Emperours : Yo that Auguſtus was forc'd ro com» 
mand by a publick Edict, that none of the Senatorian Order 
ſhou!d turn G/4diators (o) : And ſoon after he laid the ſame re- 
{traint on the &nighrs (p). Yer theſe Prohibitions were o little 
regarded by the followiag Princes,that Nero preſented at one Show 
(if the numbers of Su2tonins are not corrupted) 400 Senators, and 
600 of the Equeſtrian Rank (9). 


{I) Smet, Ceſ. cap 10. (m) Din, (n) Tacit. An. 4. («) Dip. lib, 48. (p) Sweten. Ang. 
Cap. 43+ G40. lib. 54. (4) Ieum. Nev. Cap 13. 
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But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
ſearch, we meet with the very Women engaging in theſe publick 
Encounters ; particularly under Nero . and Domitian, Fuve- 
nul has expos'd them very handſomly for this manniſh Humour 
in his fixth Saryr. 


Quale decus rerum ſi conjugis auftio fiat, 
Balteus £5 manice, & - wh cruriſq; ſmiſtrs 
Dimidium tegmen ? vel ſi diverſa movebit 
Prelia, tu felix ocreas, vendente _ 

He ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade, quarum 
Delicias & panniculus bombycinus urit. 
Adſpice quo fremitu monſtratos perferat ifus, 
Et quanto galee curvetur pondere ; quanta 
Poplitibus ſedeat, quam adenſo faſcia libro ! 


Oh, whara decent fighr 'ris to behold 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold ? 

The Belt, the creſted Plume; the ſeveral Suits 

Of Armour, and the Spani/p-Leather Boots ! 

Yet theſe are they that cannor bear the heat 

Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarcener ſwear. 

Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, 

She ſtands in Guard with her Right Foor before : 

Her Coats tuck'd up ; and all her Motions juſt : 

She ſtamps, and then cries hah ! ar every thruſt. 
[ Mr. Dryden. 


Yer the Women were not the moſt inconfiderable Perfor- 
mers, for a more ridiculous ſer of Combarants are ſtill behind ; 
and theſe were the Dwarfs ; who encountring one another, or 
the Woman, ar theſe publick Diverſions, gave a very pleafanr 
—— —— Statius has left us this ch Deſcription of 
them. 


Hs audax ſubit ordo pumilorum, 

Quos natura brevi ſtatu peratto 
Nodoſum ſemel in globum ligavit. 
Edunt vulnera, conſeruntq; dextras, 
Et mortem fibi qua manu minentur. 
Ridet Mars pater & cruenta Virtus ; 
Caſſureq; vagis grues rapinis 
Mrantur pumiles ferociares, 
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To mortal Combar next ſucceed 


- Bold Fencers of the Pipmy breed ; : 
Whom Nature, when ſhe half had wrought, 
Not worth her farther labour thought, 

Bur clos'd the reſt in one hard Knor. 
Wirh what a Grace they drive their blow, 
And ward their Jolr-head from the Foe ? 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue ſmile 

Ar their redoubred Champion's toil. 

And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob ler fly, 
Admire to ſee their Enemy, 

So ofren by themſelves o'ercame 

Inſpir'd with nobler Hearts at Rome. 


The ſeveral kinds of Gladiators worth obſerving, were the Re 
tiaris, the Secutores, the Myrmillones, the Thracians, the Samnite, 
the Pinnirapi, the Eſſedarii, and the Andabate; Bur before we er 
quire particularly into the diftinct Orders, we may take no- 
rice of ſeveral Names artrributed in common to ſome of every 
kind, upon various occaſions. Thus we meet with the G.adie- 
rtores Meridiani, who engagd in the Afrernoon, the chiet par: 
of rhe Show being finith'd in the Morning. Gladiatores Fiſcales, 
thole who were maintain'd out of the Emperour's Fiſcus, or pri- 
vate Treaſury ; ſuch as Arrian calls yaiozgss worudyes, Ceſar 
Gladiators. Gladiatores Poſtulatitis, commonly Men of great 
Art and Experience, whom the People particularly defir'd the 
Emperour to produce, Gladiatozes Catervarii, ſuch as did not 
fight by Pairs, but in ſmall Companies : Suetonius uſeth cater- 
varis pugiles in the ſame Sence (q). Gladiatores ordinarii, fuch 
as were preſented according ro the common manner, and at 
the uſual time, and fought the ordinary way : On which ac- 
count they were diſtinguiſh'd from the Catervarii, and the Po- 
flulatitii. 

As for the ſeveral kinds already reckon'd up, they ow'd 
their diſtinction ro their Country, their Arms, their way of 
Fighting, and ſuch Circumſtances ; and may be thus, in ſhorr, 
deſcnibd : 

The Retiarins was dreſs'd in a ſhort Coat, having a Tuſcins 
or Trident in his Left Hand, and a Net in his Right ; with 
which he endeavour'd to entangle his Adyerſary ; and then 


(q) Aug. cap. 45. 
with 
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with his Trident might cafily diſpatch him. . On his Head he 
wore only a Hat ried under his Chin with a broad Ribbon. 
The Secutor was arm'd with a Buckler, and a Helmer, where- 
on was the Picture of a Fiſh, in alluſion ro the Net. His Wea- 

n was a Scymetar, or Falx ſupina, He was call'd Secutor, 
re if the Retiarius, againſt whom he was —_ match'd, 
ſhould happen to fail in caſting his Net, his only ſafery lay in 
flighr ; {o that in rhis caſe he ply'd his Heels as faſt he could a- 
bout the place of Combar, 'rill he had got his Net in order for a 
ſecond throw : In the mean time this Secutor, or Follower, pur- 
ſu'd him, and endeavour'd to prevent his defign. Fuvenal is 
very happy in the Account he gives us of a young Nobleman 
tha: ſcandalouſly rurn'd Retiarius in the Reign of Nero: Nor is 
there any relation of this ſorr of Combar fo exact in any other 
Author. 


Et illic 

Dedecus urbis habes : nee myrmillonis in armis 

Nec clyp?o Gracchum pugnantem £5 falce ſupina, 
(Damnat enim tales habitus, ſed dammat & odit,) 
Nec galea faciem abſcondit ; movet ecce tridentem, 
Peſt quam librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam effudit, nudum ad ſpettacula vultum 
Erigit, (5 tota fugit agneſcendus arend. 

Credamus tunice, de faucibus aurea cim ſe 
Porrigat, 65 longo jaftetur ſpira galero, 

Ergo 1gnominiam graviorem pertulit oma 

Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sar. 8, 


Go to the Liſts where Feats of Arms arc ſhown, 

There you'll find Gracchus (from Patrician) grown > 
A Fencer, and the ſcandal of the Town. 

Nor will he the Myrmillo's Weapons bear, 

The modeſt Helmet he diſdains ro wear. 

As Retiarius he attacks his Foe : 

Firſt waves his Trident ready for the throw, 

Next caſts his Net, bur neither levell'd right, 

He ftarcs about, expos'd ro publick fight, > 
Then places all his tafery in his flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ! ſee 

H's Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 

Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 

"I was Gracchus was the Wretch he did purſue, 
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To conquer ſuch a Coward griev'd him more, 
Than if he many glorious Wounds had bore. 
(Mr. Stepney; 


Here the Poet ſeems to make the Myrmillo the ſame as th 
Secutor ; and thus all rhe Comments explain him. Yer L;j 
us will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtindt Order, who fougy 
compleatly arm'd ; and therefore he believes them to! be the 


+ Crupellarit of Tacitus (r) ; ſo call'd from ſome old Galick Word 


expreſſing that they could only creep along by reaſon of thei 
heavy Armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the Choiſeſt Gladiztm, 
that Narion having the general repute of fierceneſs and cruely 
'beyond the reft of the World. The particular Weapon 
us'd was the Sica, or Fauchion ; and their defence conſiſted in 
a Parma, or little round Shield, proper to their Country. |, 

The Original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by Liy; 
The Campanians (ſays he) bearing a great hatred to the Sam 
nites, they arm'd a part of their Gladiators after the faſhion of 
that Country, and call'd them Samnites (5s). What theſe Arms 
were he tells us in another place : They wore a Shield broad x 
the top, to defend the Breaſt and Shoulders, and growing more 
narrow toward the bottom, that it might be moy'd with the 
greater Convenience. They had a ſorr of Belt coming over 
their Breaſt, a Greave on their Left Foor, and a creſted Heln 
on their Heads: 'Whence ir is plain, that the Deſcription of the 
Amazonian Fencer already given from Fuvenal, is exprely 
meant of afſuming the Armour and Duty of a Samnite Gle 


diator. 


Baltens £3 manice, & criſte, cruriſq; ſiniſtri 


Dimidium tegmen. 


The P:inne, which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmer denominated 
another ſort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi ; becauſe, being match'd 
with the Samnites, they us'd to catch at thoſe Pinn.e, and bear 
them off in Triumph, as marks of their Victory. Dr. Holyday 
rakes the Pinnirapus to be the ſame as the Retiarins (7). 

Lipfius fanfies the Provocatores, mention'd by Cicero in his O- 
ration for Peſtius, ro have been a diſtinct Specics, and that 
they, were generally match'd with the Samnites, Though 


Oo m—_— 


(r) Annal. 3. (4) Lib. 9g. (1) Illuſtration on Juveral Sat. 3. 
x crbaps 
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perkaps the Words of Cicero may be thought not to imply fo 
much. . 

'The Hoplomachi, whom we meer with in Seneca (u) and Suc- 
tous (w), may probably be the ſame either with the Samnires, or 
as thi the Myrmillones : call d by the Greek Name 6auzyer, becauſe 
Ligh MW they fought in Arms. 
ough FF The E/ſedarii, mention'd by the ſame Authors (x), and by Tul- 
e the Y þ (y), were ſuch as on ſome occaſions engag'd one a- 

Vord  nother our of Chariots * : Tho' perhaps at other rimes, * Eſſedz 
ther W they fought on Foor like the reft. The Eſedum was a 
fort of Waggon, from which the Gauls and the Britains us'd 
to affail the Romans in their Engagements with them. 

The Andabate, or 4vaB47as, tought on Horſeback, with a ſorr 
of Helmer that cover'd all the Face and Eyes; and there- 
| n MW fore Andabatarum more pugnare is to combar Blindfold . 

As to the manner of the Gladiators Combars, we can't ap= 
9. W prehend ir fully, unleſs we rake in what was done before, and 
on. WW whar after the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. When 
of W any Perſon defign'd ro oblige the People with ſuch a Show, he 
ms MW ſet up Bills in the publick Places, giving an account of rthetime, 
a the number of the Gladiators, and other Circumſtances. This 
Ne they call'd Munus prenunciare, or proponere ; and the Libel;, or 
be W Bills, were ſomertimacs term'd Edita. Many times, befides thee 
& 
ly 
e 


Bills, they fer up great Pictures, on which were deſcrib'd the 

manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of ſome of the moſt ce- 

lebrared Gladiators, whom they intended ro bring out. This 
J Cuſtom is elegantly deſcrib'd by Horace, Book 2. Sat. 7. 


Vel chm Pauſiaca torpes inſane tabell, 

Qui peccas minits atque ego, cim Fulvi Rutubq; 

Aut Placideiani contento poplite miror 

Prelia, rubrici pita aut carbene, velut ſt 

Revera j1r:2nent, fertant, vitentq; moventes 

Arma virt ? 

Or when on ſome rare Piece you wondring ſtand, 
And praile the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 
Are you leſs vain than I, when in the Streer 


The painted Canvaſs holds my raviſt'd Sighr ? 


mu— 


(*) Controverſ. lib.” 3, (:v) !n Calig. 35. (x) Senec, Epiflt, 39. Suctor, Caliz. 35. Clawl, 21, 
(3) In Epittolis. 


Where 


} 
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Where with bent Knees the skilful Fencers ſtrive 

To ſpeed their Paſs, as if they mov'd alive : 

And with new Sleights, ſo well expreſs'd, engage, 

Thar I, ſurpriz'd, ſtare up, and think rhem on the Stage, 


Art the appointed Day for the Show,in the firſt place the Glad. 
ators were brought our all rogether, and oblig'd to take a Cir. 
cuit round the Arena, in a very ſolemn and pompous manner, 
After this they proceeded paria componere,to match them by Pairs; 
in which great care was us'd to make the Matches equal. Be. 
fore the Combarants fell ro't in earneſt, they try'd their Skill 
againſt one another with more harmleſs Weapons, as the Rude, 
and the Spears without Heads, the blunred Swords, the Fils, 
and ſuch like. This Cicero admirably obſerves ; $5 in ito iyþ 
gladiatorio vite certamine, quo ferro decernitur, tamen ante congreſ- 
ſum multa fiunt, que non ad wvulnus, fed ad ſpeciem valere vide 
antur ; quanto-map1is hoc in Oratione expetandum eſt 2 If in the 
Mortal Combats of the Gladiators, where the Victory is decided by 
Arms, before they atually enzage, there are ſeveral Flouriſhes given, 
more for a ſhow of Art than a deſign of hurting : How much mar: 
proper would this look in the Contention of an Orator 2 This Flows 
riſhing before the Fight, they call'd in common Prelufio ; or in 
reſpect of the Swords, only Ventilatio. This Exerciſe was cor- 
rinu'd 'till the Trumpets ſounding gave them notice ro enter on 
more deſperate Encounters ; and then they were ſaid vertere 
Arma. 


—— wr Ak. _wvuas\ 


lt | Ita rem natam eſſe inteligo, 
ny Neceſſum eſt vorſis armis depugnarier. Plaur. 
| 
| 
[ 


The Terms of ſtriking, were Petere and Repetere ; of as 
voiding a Blow, exire. | 


; 1 Corpora tela modo, atq; oculy vigilantibus exit. Virg. 
vl When any Perſon receiv'd a remarkable Wound, either his 


V0k. Adverſary or the People, us'd to cry out habet, or, hoc habet. 
144 This Virgil alludes to /Eneid. 12. 


m—— Te; ont mult, trabali 
Deſuper altus equo graviter ferit atque ita fatur : 
Hoc habet : hac magnis melior data vitima divs. 


—_ Ou > > DEED W—_—— > I — — __ 
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—— —-|}Aim, as much he pray'd, 

With his huge Spear Me//apus deeply ſtrook, 

From his high Coutrſer's Back ; and chafing, ſpoke, 
He has it ; and to this auſpicious Blow 

A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall owe. 


The Party who was worſted ſubmitted his Arms, and acknow- 
kdg'd himſelf conquer'd :+ Yer this wou'd not fave his Life un- 
ls the People pleas'd, and therefore he made his Application 
wthem for Piry. The two Signs of Favour, and Diſlike given by 
the People, were Premere pollicem, and Vertere policem, Phraſes 
which the Criticks havequarrell'd much abour, to little purpoſe. 
But Monſieur Dacier ſeems to have been more happy in his Expla- 
ration than his Predecefſors. The former he rakes to be a clenching 
of the Fingers of both Hands berween one another, and ſo holding 
the rwo T humbs upright cloſe rogerher. This was done to ex- 
preſs their Admiration of the Art and Courage ſhow'd by both 
Combarants, and a ſign to the Conqueror to ſpare the Life of his 
Antagoniſt, as having perform'd his Part remarkably well. Hence 
Hoace, to ſignifie the extraordinary Commendation that a Man 
could give to one of his own Temper and Inclinations, uſerh 


Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum. 


And Menander has J1xT/avus miley, to preſs the Fingers ; a Cu= 
ſom on rhe Grecian Stage, defign'd for a mark of Approbation, 
anſwerable to our Clapping. 

Burthe contrary Motion or bending back of the Thumbs, fig- 
niied che diffarisfaction of the Spectators, and authoriz'd the Vi- 
or to kill the orher Combatant our-right for a Coward, 


mn Verſo pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occiduns populariter. Juv. Sat. 3. 


Where influenc'd by the Rabbles bloody Will, 
With Thumbs bent back they popularly kill 


Befides this Privilege of the People, the Emperours ſeem ro 
have had the liberty ot ſaving whom they thought fir, when they 
were preſent at the Solemniry : And pehaps upon the bare co» 
ming 1n of the Emperour into the place of Combat, rhe Gladia- 
tors, who in that inſtant had the wortt of ir, were deliver'd from 
father danger. 


C.cſaris 
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Ceſars adventu tuti Gladiator arend : 
Exit, 69 auxilium non leve vultus habet. Martial, 


When Ceſar comes the worſted Fencer lives, 
And his bare Preſence (like the Gods) reprieves. 


After the Engagement there 'were ſeveral Marks of Fayay 
conferr'd on the Victors : as many times a preſent of Money, per. 
haps gather'd up among the Spectators ; which Fuvenal alluds 
to Sat. 7. 


Accipe vitori populus quod poſtulat aurum. 


— take the Gains, 
A conqu'ring Fencer of the Crowd obtains. 


Bur the moſt common Rewards were the Piers and th 
Rudis: the former was given only to ſuch Gladiators as wer 
Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The Rudis ſeen 
to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Freemen ; bur wit 
this difference, that it procur'd for the former no more than; 
diſcharge from any farther Performance in publick ;-upon whid 
they commonly rurn'd Laniſtz, ſpending their rime 1n trainingy 
young Fencers. Ovid calls it tuta Rudy. 


Tutaque depofito poſcitur enſe ruds. 


Bur the Rudx when given to ſuch Perſons as, being free, had 
hir'd themſelves our for theſe Shows, reſtor'd them ro a full En 
joymenr of their Liberry. Both theſe ſorrs of Rudiarii, being 
excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom ro hang up ther 
Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron of their Profeſſ- 
on ; and were never call'd our again without rheir conlent, Hs 


race has given us a full account of rhis Cuſtom in his firſt Epiſtle 
to Mecenas. 


Prima difte mihi ſumma dicende cameni, 

Spectatum ſat & donatum jam rade, queris, 

Alcenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 

Non eadem eſt atas, non mens, Vejanius army 

Herculis ad peſtem fix, latet abditus agro z 

Ne populum- extremia tatics exoret arena, h 
M.ccend 


tll 
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Mecenas, you whoſe Name and Titles grac'd 
My early Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt : 
Now when T've long engag'd with wiſh'd Succeſs, 
And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe : 
While ſprightly Fancy finks with heavy Age, 
Again you'd bring me on the doubrful Stage. 

Yer wiſe Veianiws, hanging up his Arms 

To Hercules, ſome little Cotrage farms : 

Leaſt he be forc'd, if giddy Forrune turns, 
Tocringe to the vile Rabble thar he ſcorns: 


The learned Dacier, in his Obſervations on this Place - a&« 
ints us, That 'rwas a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they 
laid down any Arr or Employment, ro conſecrate the proper In- 
ftruments of their Calling, ro the particular Deiry, who was 


* acknowledg'd for the Preſident of that Profefſion. And therefore 


the Gladiators, when thus diſcharg'd, hung up their Arms to Her« 
cules ; who had a Chapel by every Amphitheatre ; and where 
there were no Amphitheatres, in'the Circo's, and over every 
place afſign'd ro fuch manly Performances, there ſtood a Hercules 
with his Club: 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellenr 
paſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome meaſure as an A=- + 
pology for the Cuſtom. Crudele Gladiatorum ſpetaculum & in- 

manum nonnullis videri ſolet : £5 haud ſcio an non ita ſit, ut nune 
f : cm vers ſontes ferro depugnabant aunibus fortaſſe mult.e, ocu- 
is quidem nulla poterat eſſe fortior contra dolorem .& mortem diſcia 
plina (y). The Shows of Gladiators may poſſibly to ſome Perſons 
ſeem barbarous and inhumane : And indeed, as the Caſe now ſtands, 
I can't ſay that the Cenſure # unjuft : But in thoſe times, when ' 
only guilty Perſons compos'd the number of Combatants, the Ear per 
haps might receive many better Inſtructions ; but 'tis impoſſible that 
any thing which affe#s our Eyes, ſhould fortifie us with more ſucceſs 
#r4inſt the aſſaults of Grief and Death, 


(9) Tuſcul, Queſt. 2. 
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CHAT 1 


Of the LUDI SCENICI, or Stage-Plays, 
amd firſt of the Satires, and the Mimick Pieces, 
with the Riſe and Advances of fuch Enter. 


tainments among the Romans. 


T HE LUDTISCENICYT, or Stage-Plays, have been com- 
monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Trage- 

dy, and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have 
roceeded from Tragedy, in the ſame manner as the Mimus 
_ Comedy : Bur we are affur'd this was in uſe at Rome long 


before the more perfect Drama's had gain'd a place on the Stage. -W 


Nor has the ſame excellenr Critick been more happy in tracing 
the Original of this fort of Poetry as far as Greece : For we can- 
not ſuppoſe it to bear any reſemblance tro the Chorus or Dance 
of Satyrs, which us'd ro appear in the Theatres at Athens, as 
an Appendage to ſome of their Tragedies, thence call'd Sas 
nv. This kind of Greek Farce was taken up purely in the 
haraQters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, not admitting thoſe Sar- 
caſtical Reflections, which were the very Eſſence of the Roman 
Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and Dacier, withour caſting an Eye 
roward Greece, make no queſtion bur the Name is to be deriv'd 
from Satura, a Roman Word, ſignifying full : The (u) being: 
chang'd into an (3), after the ſame manner as optumus and maxu- 
mus wete afterwards ſpell'd optimus and Maximus. Satura be« 
ing an Adjective, muſt be ſuppos'd ro relate to the Subſtantive 
Lanx, a Platter or Charger; ſuch as they fill'd yearly with all 
ſorrs of Fruit, and offer'd ro the Gods ar their Feſtivals, as the 
Primitie, or firſt Gatherings of the Seaſon. Such an Expreffion 
might be well applied ro this kind of Poem, which was full of 
various matter, and written on different Subjeds: Nor are 
there wanting other inſtances: of the ſame way of ſpeaking ; as 
particularly per Saturam ſententis exquirere is us'd by Saluft, to 
figniftie the way of voting in the {gon , When neither the 
Members were told, nor the Voices counted, bur all gave their 
Suffrages 
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$Saffrages promiſcucuſly, and withour obſerving any Order. And 
the Hiſterie Sature, or per Saturam of Feſtus, were nothing elle 
but Miſcellanegus Tradts of Hiſtory. The Original of the Roman 
Satire will lead us into the Knowledge of the firſt Repreſentari- 
ons of Perſons, and the rude Effays rowards Dramarick Poerry 
;n the Ruftick Ages of Rome ; for which we are beholden to the 
accurate reſearch of D.cier, ant the improvement of him by 
Mr. Dryden. 

Daring the ſpace of almoſt four hundred Years from the 
building of the City, the Romans had never known any Enter- 
rainments of rhe Stage : Chance and Jolliry firſt fourd our rhoſe 
Verſes, which they call'd Satrernian, becauſe they ſuppos'd ſuch 
to have been in uſe under Saturn ; and Feſcennine from Feſcen= 
me, a Town in Tuſcany where they were firſt praftisd. The 
2 rs, upon occafions of Merriment, with a groſs and ruſtick 
Þ kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another cx tempore with their 
e failings ; and at the ſame time were nothing ſparing of it to rhe 
, Audience. Somewhat of this Cuſtom was afterwards retain'd 
g 
8 


8” ww 


in their Satunalia, or Feaft of Saturn, celebrated in December : 

* Ar leaſt all kind of freedom of Speech was then allow'd rd 

Slaves, even againſt rhetr Maſters: And we are not withour 

ſome Imitation of it in our Chriſtmas Gambols. We can't have 

: 2 berrer Notion of this rude and unpoliſh'd kind of Farce, than 

, by imagining a Company of Clowns on a Holyday dancing lub- 

berly, and upbraiding one another in ex tempore Doggrel 

] with their Defects and Vices ; and the Stories that were told of 
them in Bake-houſes and Barbers Shops. 

This rough-caft unhewn Poerry was inſtead of Stage-Plays 
for the ſpace of an hundred and rwenty Years rogether : But 
then, when they began ro be ſomewhar betrer bred, and entred, 
as one may fay, into the firſt Kudimentrs of Civil Conver- 
ſation, they lefr theſe Hedge-notes for another ſort of Poem, 
a little more poliſh'd, which was alſo full of pleaſant Raillery, 
but without any mixture of Obſceniry. This new Species of 
Poetry appear'd under the Name of Satire, becauſe of its vas ' 
Nery , and was adorn'd with Compoſitions of Mufick, and with 

ances. 

When Livius Andronicus, about the Year of Rome 514, had 
ntroduc'd the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Comedy, 
the People neglected and abandon'd their old Diverſion of Sa- 
tires : Bur nor long after they rook them up again, and then they 
Join'd them ro their Comedies, playing them ar the end of | 
the Drama ; as the French continue at this Day to act their 

YI Farces 
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Farces in the nature of a ſeparate Repreſentation from their 
Tragedies. 

A Year after Andronicus had open'd the Roman Stage with his 
new Drama's, Ennius was born ; who when he was grown tg 
Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly confider'd the Genius of the Peg. 
ple, and how — they follow'd the firſt Satires, thought ix 
would be worth his while, to refine upon the Project, and to write 
Sarircs not to be acted on the Theatre, bur read. The Event ws 
anſwerable ro his Expectation, and his Deſign being improv'd by 
Pacuvius, adorn'd with a inore graceful rurn by Lucilius, and ad- 
vanc'd to its full height by Horace, Fuvenal, and Perſius, 
into a diſtinCt Species of Poetry, and has ever met with kind Re 
ception in the World. To the ſame O_ we owe the other 
ſorr of Satire, call'd Varronian( frotn the learned Varro who firſ 
compos'd it. This was written freely, without any reſtraint 
to Verſe or Proſe, bur conſiſting of an intermixrure of both : Of 
which nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, Seneca's mock Deif- 
cation ofthe Emperour Claudius, and Boethius his Conſolation. 

As for the Mimus, from ppeda, to imitate, Scaliger defing 
it to be a Poem imitating any ſort of Afions, ſo as to make them ay 
pear ridiculous (a). The Original of it he refers ro the Come 
dics ; in which, when the Chorus went off the Stage, they were 
ſuccceded by a ſort of Actors who diverted the Audience, for 
ſome time with Apiſh Poſtures and Antique Dances. They 
were not maſqu'd, bur had their Faces ſmear'd over with Soor, 
and dreſs'd themſelves in Lamb-skins, which are call'd peſcia in 
the old Verſes of the Saliz, They wore Garlands of Ivy, and 
carried Baskets full of Herbs and Flowers tothe Honour of Bac- 
chus, as had been obſerv'd in the firſt Inſtitution of the Cu- 
ſtom at Athens. They aCted always bare-foor, and were thence 
call'd Planipedes. 

Theſe ating being receiv'd with univerſal Applauſe by 
the People, rhe Actors took aſſurance ro model them into a di- 
ſtint Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent them 
by themſelves. And perhaps it was nor 'till now that they un- 
derrook to write ſeparate pieces of Poetry with the Name of 
Mimi, repreſenting an imperfect ſort of Drama, not divided in- 
to Acts, and perform'd only by a ſingle Perſon. Theſe were a 
very frequent Emertaiament of the Roman Stage long after Tra- 
gcdy and Comedy had been advanc to their full height, and 
icem to have always maintain'd a very great Eſteem in the Town- 


— 
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(a) De re Poet, lib, 1. cap. 10, 
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The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomini as they call'd them» 
were Laberius and Publius, both Contemporary to Fulius C:/{tr. 
Laberius was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, and ar three- 
ſcore Years of Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of his own com- 
pofing, in the Games which Ceſar-preſented ro the People ; f x 
which he receiv'd a Reward of five hundred Seſtertia and a 
Gold Ring, and ſo recover'd the Honour which he had forfeircd 
by performing on the Stage (b). Macrobins has given us part of a 
Protogue of this Author, wherein he ſeems ro complain of rhe 
Obligation which Ceſar laid on him to appear in the Quality of 
an Actor, ſo contrary to his own Inclinations, and ro the former 
Courſe of his Life : Some of them, which may ſerve for a taſte 
of his Wir and Stile, are as follows : 


Fortuna immoderata in bono eque atq; in malo, - 
$1 tibt erat libitum litterarum laudibus 

Floris cacumen noſtre fame frangere, 

Cur, cim vigebam membrs previridantibus 
Satsfacere populo & tali cum poteram viro, 

Non flexibilem me concurvaſts ut carperes ? 
Nunc me qud dejicis? Quaid ad ſcenam affers : 
Decorum forme, an dignitatem corports, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucunde ſonum ? 
Ut hedera ſerpens vires arboreas necat ; 

Ita me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat. 
Sepulchri ſimilis nihil niſi nomen retineo, 


Seen. At ic. AS. 5 2. 3% ot T'=S3 4a37 58 MITE =3s5 5. = 


Horace indeed expreſly taxeth his Compoſures with want of 
Elegance (c) : Bur Scal:ger (d) thinks the Cenfure ro be very un- 
Juſt ; and thar the Vert:s cired by Macrobius are much better 
than thoſe of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 

There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame Laberius upon Trl- 
ly, when upon receiving the Golden Ring of C.efar, he went ro 
reſume his Sear among the Knights ; they, our of a Principle of 

onour, ſeem'd very unwilling ro receive him ; Cicero particu* 
larly told him, as he paſs'd by, That indeed he would make 
room for him with all his Hearr, but that he was ſqueez'd up 
already himſelf. Io wonder (ſays Laberius) that you who 
commonly make uſe of rwo Seats at once, fanſie your leif 
{queez'd up, when you fir like orher people. In which he 


(Y Sweton, in Jul. cap. 39. Macreb, Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7, () Lib. 1. Sat. 10, (4) De 
I; Port, lib. 1. car. 19s 
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Bave a very ſevere wipe on the double dealing of- the .O, 


rator (e). 
- Publius was a Syrian by- Birth ; bur seceiv'd his Education & 
* Rome in the condition .of a Slave. Having by ſeveral Specimens 
of ,Wir obtain'd his Freedom, he fer ro wriwe Mimick Pieces 
and acted them with wonderful Applauſe about the Towns in 
Faly, Ar laſt, being brought to Rome, to bear & part in Caſats 
Plays, he challeng'd all the Dramarick Writers and Actors, and 
won the Prize from every Maa of them one by ove, even fron 
Laberius himſelf (F). A Collection of Sentences raken our of his 
Works are ſtill extant. Feſeph. Ssaliger gives them a very high 
= Wis and thought ir worth his while to turn them intg 
Greek, 


(e) Maereb. Sa: urn, lib. 2, cap. 7. (f) Idem. lib. 2. cap 7. 


CAP. Yi 
Of the Roman Trazedy and Comedy. 


TH E Reman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow 
from the Grecians, and therefore do not ſo properly fall 
under rhe preſent Deſign : Yet in order to a right underſtand- 
ing of theſe Picces, there is ſcope enough for a very uſeful En- 
quiry without roaming {o far as Athens, unlefs upon a neceſſary 
account. The Parts of a Play agreed on hy ancient and modern 
Writers are theſe jour : Firſt, the Protaſis, or Entrance, which 
oives a light only ro the Characters of the Perſons, and pro- 
ceeds very little to any parr of the Action. Secondly, the Epi- 
za/is or working up of the Plot, where the Play grows warmer ; 
the Deſign or Action of it 1s drawing on, and you fee fotaething 
promiſing thar ir will come to paſs. Thirdly, the Cataſtaſis, or, 
in .a Roman Word, the Status, the height and full growth of 
the Play : This may properly be call'd the Counter-turn, which 
deſtroys that ExpeCtarion, imbroils the Action in new Diffi- 
culties, and leaves us far diſtant from that Hope in which it 
found us. Laſtly, the Cataſtrophe, or avas, the diſcovery or 
unravelling of the Plot : Here we ſee all things ſertling again 
on their firſt Foundations ; and the Obſtacles which hindred 
the Defign or Action of the Blay once remoy'd, it ends _ 
raar 


_ gives it for a Rule, 
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that reſemblance of Truth and Narure, that the Audience are ſa- 
tified with the Conduct of it (a). Ir'sa queſtion. whether the 
firſt Roman Dramt's were divided mto Acts ; or ar leaſt it ſeems 
probable, that theſe were nor admirred into Comedy 'rill after 
it had loſt irs Chorus, and fo ſtood in need of ſome more ne- 
ceſſary Diviſions than could be made by the Muſick only. Yer 
the five Adts were ſo eſtabliſh'd in the rime of Horace, that he 


Neve minor, neu ſit quinto produtior au 
Fabula. 


The diſtin&tion of the Scenes. ſeems to have been an Invention 
of the Grammarians, and is not ro be found in the old Copies of 
Plautus and Terence ; and therefore theſe are wholly lefr our in 
the late excellent Tranſlations. 

The Drama's preſented at Rome, were divided in general 
into Palliate and Togate, Grecian, ard properly Roman : In 
the former, the Plor being laid in Greece, the Actors were habi- 
red according to the faſhion of rhat Country ; in the other rhe 
Perſons were ſupposd to be Romans. But then the Comedies 
properly Roman were of ſeveral forts : Pretextate, when the 
Actors were ſuppos'd ro be Perſons of Quality, ſuch as had the 
liberty of wearing the Pretexta, or Purple Gown : Tabernare, 
when the Tabern.e, low ordinary Buildings were expreſs'd in the 
Scenes, the Perſons being of the lower Rank. Suetonius (6) in- 
forms us, That C. Meliſus, in the time of Auguſtus, introduc'd 
a new forc of Togate, which he call'd Trabeate. Monſieur Da- 
ezer'is of Opinion, that they were wholly taken up in martrers 
relating to the Camp, and thar the Perſons repreſented were 
ſome of the chief Officers {c) : For the Trabea was the proper 
Habir of the Conſul when he ſer forward on any warlike de- 
fign. There was a Species of Comedy different from borh, theſe, 
and more inclining to Farce, which they call'd Arel/an.eFfrom | ea } of 
Atella, a Town of the Oſcians in Campania, where it was firſt f 
invented. The whole deſign of ir was Mirth and jeſting (Rey 
ſometirhes with a mixrure of Dgbauchery and laicivious Po=- Le -4/ 
ſtures) and therefore rhey were not reckon'd among the Hiſtri= ga Ho 
ones, or common Players ; but kept the benefic of their Tribe, , 
and might be lifted for Soldiers, a Privilege allow d only to 
Freemen. Sometimes perhaps the Atel/an.e were prelented be- 0 


; L 
(s) Mr. Dryden's Dramat. Efſay. (6) De claris Grammat. 21, (#) Not. on Herace's 28 
Art. Poer, LEH, 
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tween the Acts of other Comedies, by way of Exodium, 
Interlude : As we meet with Exodium Atellanicum in Sus. 
tonjus (d). 

Tho' all the Rules by which the Drama is pradctis'd at this 
Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of the 
Plor, or the Epiſodical Ornaments ; ſuch as Deſcriptions, Nar. 
rations, and other Beauries not eſſential ro the Play, were de. 
liver'd to us by the Ancients, and the Judgment which we make 
of all Performances in this kind, are guided by their Example 
and D:r:ctions ; yet there are ſeveral things belonging to the old 
Dramar'ick Pieces which we cannor at all underſtand by the Mo- 
dern, fincc, not being effential ro theſe Works, they have been 
long diſus'd. Of this fort we may reckon up, as particularly 
worth our Obſervarion, the Buskin and the Sock, the Maſque, 
tc "C'o-1u5, and the Flures. 

"The Cothurnus, and the Soccus, were ſuch eminent marks of 

. <1itinction berween the old Tragedy and Comedy, that they 
were brought, not only to fignifie thoſe diſtinct Species of Dra- 
marick Poctry, but ro expreſs the ſublime and rhe humble Style 
in any other Compoſitions: As Martial calls Virgil Cothurnatu, 
tho' he never meddled with Tragedy. 


Grande Cothurnati pone Marons opts. 


This Cothurnus is thought to have been a ſquare high ſort 
of Boor, which made the Actors appear above the ordinary fize 
of Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes to have gene- 
rauy been , and at the ſame time giving them leave ro move but 
ſlowly, were well accommodared tothe State and Gravity which 
Subjects of that nature requir'd. Yet 'tis plain they were not in 
uſe only on the Stage ; tor Virgi! brings in_the Goddeſs Venus 
in the Habir of a Tyr:4an Maid, relling /Encas, 


V:irginibus Tyriis mos eſt geſtare pharetras, 
Pyrpureoq; alte ſuras vincire cothurno. 
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From which ir appears, that the Hunrers ſometimes wore Buſ- 
Kkins to ſecure their Legs : Bur then we muſt ſuppoſe them to 
He much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, for fear 
they thould prove a hindrance to the Swiftne!s and Agility re- 
quir'd in thar Sport. The Women in fome Parts of 1taly, till 


(4) Tiber, 45 
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wear a ſort of Shooes, or rather Stiles, ſomewhat like theſe 
Buskins, which they call C:ioppini : Laſſels informs us, that he 
had ſeen them at Venice a full half-yard high. 

The Soccz were a ſlight kind of covering for the Feer, whence 
the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv*'d. The C:- 
medians wore theſe to repreſent the viliry of the Perſons they 
repreſented ; as debauch'd young Sparks, old crazy Miſers, 
Pimps, Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of that Garg: For 
the Sock being proper ro the Women, as it was very light and 
thin, was always counted ſcandalous when worn by Men. Thus 
Seneca (e) exclaimis againſt Caligula for ſirring ro judge upon 
Life and Death in a rich pair of Socks adorn'd with Gold and 
Silver. 

Another Reaſon why they were taken up by the Actors of 
Comedy might be, becauſe they were rhe firreſt thar can be ima- 
gin'd for dancing: Thus Catullus invokes Hymen the Patron of 


Weddings. 


Huc vent niveo gerens 
Luteum pede foccum, 
Exitus hilari die 

Voce Carmina tinnula 
Pelle humum pedibus. 


The Perſona, or Maſque Agellius derives (according to an old 
Author) from Perſono, to ſound throughly ; becauſe thefe Vi- 
zards being pur over the Face, and left open at the Mouth, 
rendred the Voice much clearer and fuller, by contracting it 
into a lefler compaſs. Bur Scaliger will nor allow of this Con- 
jeqture. However, the reaſon of ir (which is all that concerns 
us at preſent) appears from all the old Figures of rhe Maiques, 
in which we find always a very large wide hole defign'd for the 
Mouth. Madam Dacier, who mer with the Draughts of the 
Comick Vizards in a very old Manuſcript Terence, informs us, 
that they were nor like ours which cover only the Face : But thar 
they came over the whole Head, and had always a for: of Pun 
ruque of Hair faſten'd on them, proper to the Perion whom they 


were to repreſent. 


The Original of the Maſque is referr'd by Horace ro /E/c/y= 
lus ; whereas before the Actors had no other diſguitc, but 0 
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i) De Benefic. lib. 2, cap. 12, (f) NoGt. Arti. lib. 5. cap. 7. 
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ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours ; and yet this was well; 


enough when their Stage was no better than a Carr. 


Ionotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camene# 
Dicitur, &69 lauſtri vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis, 
Que canerent agerentq; peruntti f.ecibus ora. 
Poſt hunc perſon palleq: repertor honeſt 
AEſchylus & modics implevit pulpita tignis ; 
Et docuit magnumq; loqui, nitiq; Cotburno. 


When Theſps firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene ; 
Where ghaſtly Faces, ſtain'd with Lees of Wine, 
Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud. 
This £/chylus (with Indignation) ſaw, 

And buuilr a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs ; 
Brought Vizards in (a civiler diſguiſe) 

And taught Men how to ſpeak and how to act. 


The Chorus Hedelin defines to be, a Company of Actors, mn. 
preſenting the Afſembly, or Body of thoſe Perſons, who either 
were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place or Scene, 
where the buſineſs was ſuppos'd to be tranſacted. This is & 
atly obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Poets, Aſchyly, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Ariſtophanes : Burt the only Latin Tr- 
gedies which remain, thoſe under the Name of Seneca, as they 
are faulty in many Reſpecs, ſo particularly are they in the Ch» 
rus: For ſometimes they hear all thar's ſaid upon the Sta 
ſee all that's done, and ſpeak very pony to all : Ar 
times one wou'd think they were blind, deaf, or dumb. In mz 
ny of rheſe Drama's one can hardly tell whom they repreſen, 
how they were dreſs'd, what reaſon brings them on the Stage, 
or why they are of one Sex more than of another. Indeed the 
Verſes are fine, full of Thought, and over-loaded with Con- 
ceir ; but may in moſt places be very well ſpar'd, withour ſpoil 
ing any thing either in the Sence or the Repreſentation & > the 
Poem. Beſides, the Thebarx has no Chorus at all ; which may 
give us occalion to doubt of what Scaliger affirms fo poſitively, 

hat Tragedy was never without Chorus's. For it ſeems vrobable 
enough, that in the time of the debauch'd and looſe Emperours, 
when Mimicks and Buffoons came in for Interludes to Tragedy 


as well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas'd by degrees to be a part b.. 


Mg 
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ut Ware II, 


as wele Dramartick Poem, and dwindled into a Troop of Muſicians 


entre die do cot i #3 & 
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ind Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Ads. 
The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver'd by Ho+ 


race. 


AFory partes Chorus officiumg; virile 
Pefendat ; nen quid mediqs interomat attus 
Quod non gropeſito. conducat &5 hereat apte. 
Ills bowss faveatq;, & concilietur amicis, 
Et rogat iratos, & gmes peccare tymentes ; 
Ile dajes laudet menſe brevis ; ille ſrlubrem 
Iuſtitzam, legeſq, 65 apertis otia portis, 

Ile regas commaſſa ; deosg; precetur & oret 
Us redeat miſeris, aheat fortuna ſuperbis. 


& Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 

And hasa generous and a ——_ ; 

Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 

And ftrict obſervance of impartial Laws ; 
-Sobriery, Security, and Peace : 

And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune's Wheel ; 
To raiſethe wretched, and pull down the Proud. 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the Acts 

But what ſome way conduces to the Plor. 


This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of Tra- 
gedies ; yer the old Comedies, we are afſur'd, had their Chorus's 
t00, as yer appears in Ariſtophanes ; where, beſides thoſe com- 
pos'd of the ordinary ſort of Perſons, we meer with one of 
Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps ; bur all very 
conformable to the nature of the Subject, and extremely Co- 
mical. 

'Twould be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to trace'the Original 
of the Chorus, and to ſhew how it was regulated by Theſp:s,(gene- 
rally honour'd with the Title of the firſt Tragedian;) whereas be- 
fore 'twas nothing elſe bur a Company of Muficians finging and 
dancing in honour of Bacchus, It may be more proper ro ob- 
ſerve, how it came, after ſome time, ro be lefr our in Comedy, 
as it is in that of the Romans. Horace's Reaſon is, that the Ma- 
lignity and Satyrical Humour of the Poers was the gauſe of it ; 
for they made the Chornss abuſe People fo ſeverely, and wirh 
ſo bare a Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt forbad them to uſe 


any at all, ju 
o 
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. vented new Subje&s. which they govern'd by the Rules g 
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_ Choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocends, 


Bur perhaps, if the Rules of probabiliry had not likewiſe þ 
conded this Prohibition, the Poers would have preſery'd the 
Chorus till, bating rhe Sartirical Edge of it. Therefore a fg. 
ther Reaſon may be offer'd for this Alreration, Comedy wy 
its Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy ; and when t 
down-right abuſing of living Perſons was. prohibited, they i, 


Tragedy ; bur as they were necefficated ro paint the Actions « 
the Vulgar , and conſequently confin'd ro mean Events, thy 
enerally choſe rhe place of their Scene in ſome Street before th 
Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppos'd concern'd in the Ply: 
Now it was not very likely that there ſhould be ſuch a Co 
in thoſe places, managing an Intrigue of inconfiderable Perla 
from Morning 'rill Night. Thus Comedy of it ſelf ler fallte 
Chorus, which ir could not preſerve with any probability. 
The Tib:e, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any pania 
lar Subject of Antiquity ; and yer without the knowledge « 
them we can make nothing of the Titles . prefix'd ro Terenc; 
Comedies. Horace gives us no farther light into this matrer, tha 
by obſerving the difference berween the ſmall rural Pipe, and th 
larger and louder Flute afterwards brought into faſhion : Mow 
ever his Account is not to be palſs'd by : 


Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vinAa, tubeq; 
mula ; ſed tenuis ſimplexq;, foramine pauco, 
Adſpirare E9 adeſſe choris erat utilis, atq; 
| Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 
Quo ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus, 
Et frugi caſtuſq; verecunduſq; coibat. 
Poſtquam cwpit agros extendere vittor, & urbem 
Latior ampletti murus, vinoq; ditrno 
Placari Genius feſtis impune dicbus ; 
Acceſſit numeriſq; modiſq; licentia major, 
Tndottus quid-enim ſaperet, liberq; laborum 
Ruſticus Urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 
Sic priſce motumq; & luxuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitq; vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


| 
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Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural Pipe, 
(Nor Ipud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 
Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 
$1 pleas'd rhe thin and baſhful Audience, 

our well-meaning frugal Anceſtors. 
But when our Walls and Limits wete enlarg'd, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 
Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe 
The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improv'd ; 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wir, 
Or Men of Sence applaud the [eſts of Fools ? 
Then came rich Clothes, and graceful Action in, 
And Inſtruments were raught more moving Notes. 


This Relation, tho' very excellent, cannot ſalve the main dif- 
fculry, and thar is, ro give the proper diſtinction of the Flutes, 
according to the ſeveral Names under which we find them, as 
the Pares, and Impares, the Dextre and Siniſtre, the Lydiz, the 
Sarrane, and the Phrygiov. Moſt of the eminent Criticks have 
made ſome Effays towards the clearing, of this Subject, parti- 
cularly Scaliger, Aldus Manutius, Salmaſins, and Tanaquillus 
Faber ; from whoſe Collections, and her own admirable Judg- 
ment, Madam Dacier has lately given us a very rational Account 
of the Matter. The Performers of the Muſick (ſays ſte) play'd 
always on two Flutes, the whole time of the Comedy, Thar 
which they ſtopp'd with their Righr-hand was on that Account 
call'd Right-handed ; and that which they ſtopp'd with their 
Lefr, Lefr-handed. The firſt had but a few Holes, and ſound- 
ed a deep Baſe ;' the other had a greater namber of Holes, and 
gave a ſhriller and ſharper Note. When the Muſicians play'd 
on two Flutes of a different Sound, they us'd to ſay the Piece was 
play'd tibis imparibus , with unequal Flutes, or Tibis dextrs 
& ſmiſtris, with Right and Left-handed Flutes, When they 
ms on two Flutes of the ſame ſound, they us'd to ſay, the 

ulick was perform'd tibiis paribus dextris, on equal Right-band- 

ed Flures, if they were of the deeper ſort ; or -lfe tibirs paribus 
ſmiſtris, on equal Left-vanded Flutes, if they were thoſe of the 
thriller Note. 
. Two equal Righr-handed Flures they call'd Lydian ; rwo equal 
Leftr-handed ones Sarran., or Tyrian ; two unequal Flures -1ry- 
gian, asImirations of rhe Mufick of rhoſe Countries. The laſt 
tort Virgil expreſly attributes ro the Phrygians. LEncid. 9. 


O 
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O vere Phryoie, neque enim Phryges ! ite per alta 
Dindyma, ubi aſſuetis biforem dat tibia cantum: 


Where by biforem cantum the Commentators underſtand an w 
equal ſound, ſuch as was made by two diffetenr Pipes, one i 
and the other ſharp. 

The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be matle out acco 
to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as there is very good tes 
ſon) thar the Muſick fornetimes chang'd in the acting of a Phy, 
and at the proper Intervals, two Right-handed, and rwo Lt. 
handed Flutes mighr be usd. 

Our late ingenious Tranſlators of Terence, are of a diffetey 
opinion from the French Lady, when they render tibiis poily 
dextris & ſiniſtris, two-equal Flutes, the one Right-handed, and th 
other Left- handed : Whereas the Muſick ſhould ſeem rather 
have been performed all along on two equal Flures, ſometing 
on two Right-handed, and ſometimes on rwo Left-handed. 

Old Donatus would have us believe, that the Right-handed,& 
Lydian Flures denored the more ſerious Matter and Languy 
of the Comedy : That the Lefr-handed, or Sarrane were pit 
per to expreſs rhe lightneſs of a more jocoſe Stile : Al WM 
that when a Right-handed Flure was join'd with 4 
Lefr-handed, ir gave us to underſtand the mixture of Gr 
vity and Mirth in the ſame Play. Bur fince the Title of t& 
Heautontimoroumenos, or (elf Self-tormentor, informs us, that te 
Muſick was perform'd, the firſt time of Acting on unequal Flu 
and the ſecond time on Right-handed Flutes, we cannot agnt 
with the old Scholiaſt, withour ſuppoſing the ſame Play, at one 
rime to' be partly ſerious and partly merry, and at another time 
to be wholly of the graver ſort ; which would be ridiculous to 
imagine. Therefore the ingenious Lady happily advanceth 4 
very fair Opinion, That the Muſick was not guided by the 
Subject of the Play, bur by the occaſion on which it was pre- 

ſented. Thus in the Pieces which were acted at Funeral Solemns 
ties, the Muſick was perform'd on two Right-handed Flures, as the 
molt grave and Melancholy : In thoſe acted on any joyful Ac- 
count, the Muſick conſiſted of rwo Left-handed Flures, as the 
briskeſt and moſt airy. Bur in the grear Feſtivals of the Gods, 
which participated of an equal ſhare of Mirch and Religion, the 
Muſick in the Comedies was perform'd with unequal Flures, 
the one Right-handed, and the other Lefi-handed - or elle 
by turns, ſometimes on two Right-handed Flures, and ſome- 
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nes on two Left-handed, as may be judg'd of Terence's fair 


brian. 
If any thing farther deſerves our notice in relation to the Roman 
ona's, it is the remarkable difference berween their Actors and 
of Greece. For at Athens the Actors were generally Per- 

s of good Birth and Education, for the moſt parr Orartors or 
r of the firſt Rank. Somerimes we find Kings themſelves 
forming on the Theatres ; and Cornelius _ aſſures us, thar 
appear on the publick Stage was not in the leaſt injurious to a= 

's Character or Honour (g). 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice : For 
Hiftriones (fo calfd from Hiſter ſignifying a Player in the 
wuage of the Tuſcans, from whom they were firſt broughr 

) Rome to appeaſe the Gods in time of a Phgue) were the 
a ſcandalous Company imaginable ; none of that Profeſſion 
zing allow'd the privilege to belong to any Tribe, or rank'd 
oy higher than the Slaves. Fiowever, if any of them hap- 
nd at the ſame time to be excellent Artrifts, and Men 
if good Morals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Efteem and Re- 
bet of the chiefeft Perſons in the Commonwealth. This is 
dent from the Account we have in Hiſtory of the admira- 
le Roſcius, of whom Tully, his familiar Friend, has left this 
ating Commendation : Cim artifex ejuſmods fit, ut ſolus dig- 
videatur eſſe qui in Scen2 ſpeRetur ; tum vir ejuſmod: eſt, ut 

ur dignus videatur qui ed non accedat (h). So compleat an Ar- 
it, chat he ſeem'd the only Perſon who deſerv'd to tread the 
rage ; and yer at the ſame time ſo excellent a. Man inall other 
kepects, thar he ſeem'd the only Perſon, who of all Men ſhould 


vt take up that Profefſion. 
@ In Prafat. Vie, (6) Pro Quin#. 
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, Of the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Games, 


- T HE Sacred Games, - being inſtituted on ſeveral oceaki 

ro the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into m 

Species, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and my 
be rhus in ſhort deſcrib'd. 

The LUDI MEG ALENSES were inſtituted to t& 
Haoroour of the great Goddeſs, or- the Mother of the 
when her Status was brought with ſo much Pomp fm 
Peſſinum to Rome. They conſiſted only of Scenical Sport, ul 
were a ſolemn time of Invitation ro Entertainments 
Friends. In the ſolemn Proceſſion rhe Women danc'd beforte 
Image of the Goddeſs ; and the Magiſtrates appear'd in all thy 
Robes ; whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megelenſis, Tir 
laſted fix Days, from the Day before rhe Nones of April toty 
Jdes. Ar firſt they ſeem ro have been call'd the Megalak 
from piyzs, great, and- afterwards ro have loſt the » ; fue 
we find rhem more frequently under the Name of Megaleſic. þ 
is parcicularly remarkable in theſe Games, that no Servant wa 
allow'd ro bear a part in the Celebration. 

The LUDI CEREALES were defign'd ro the Honor 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleuſine in Greece. . In theſe Gans 
che Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after ſhe had loſt he 
Daughter Proſerpine, and her Travails ro find her again. Thy 
were held from the Day before the Ides of April, eight Day 
ragether in the Circus, where, beſides the Combars of Horſema 
and other Diverſions, was led up the Pompa Circenſis, or Certs 
lis, conſiſting of a ſolemn Proceſſion of the Perſons that weret 
engage inthe Exerciſes, accompanied with the Magiſtrares and 
Ladies of Quality, the Statues of the Gods and of famow 
Men, being carried along in Stare on Waggons, which they 
call'd Thenf.e. ; 

LUDI FLORALES, ſacred to Flora, and celebrated (up 
on advice of the Sibyl/ine Oracles) every Spring to beg a Bleb 
ſing on-the Graſs, Trees, and Flowers. Some are of opinion, that 
they owe their Original to a famous Whore, who having gain 
a great Eſtate by her Trade, lett the Commonwealth her _ 
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with this Condition, that ever Year they ſhould celebrate her 
Birth-day with publick Sports : The Magiſtrates, ro avoid ſuch 
2 publick Scandal, and at the ſame time ro keep their Promile, 
d the Games on the Day appointed, bur prerended thar it was 
done in Honour of a new Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of Flowers. 
Whether this Conjecture be rrue- or no, we are certain that the 
main part of the Solemniry was manag'd by a Company of 
lewd Strumpers, who ran up and down naked, ſometimes dan- 
cing, ſometimes fighring, or acting the Mimicks. However ir 
came to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt Remans were not for diſcon- 
tinuing this Cuſtom, tho' the moſt indecent imaginable : For 
Porcius Cato when he was preſent at theſe Games, and ſaw the 
People aſham'd to let the Maids ſtrip while he was there, im- 
iately went out of the Theatre, ro ler the Ceremony have 


its Courle (a). 


LUDI MARTIALES, inſtituted ro the Honour of Mars, 
and held rwice in the Year, on the fourth of the Ides of May, 
and again on the Kalends of Awgzry/t, the Day on which his 
Temple was conſecrated. They had no particular Ceremonies 
thar' we can meet with, beſides the ordinary Sports in the C;rco, 
and Amphitheatre. 

LUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Hononr of 


Apollo, They owe their Original to an old Propherical ſort of a 


Poem caſually found ; in which the Romans were advis'd, that 
if they defir'd to drive out the Troops of their Enemies which 
infeſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtiture yearly Games rs 
Apollo, and at the time of their Celebration make a Collection 
our of the publick and private Stocks, for a Preſent ro the God ; 
- mma, ren Men to take care they were held with the ſame 

remonies as in Greece (b). Macrovius relates, that the firſt etme 
theſe Games were kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, 
the People immediately march'd our againſt them, and during 
the Fight, ſaw a Cloud of Arrows diſcharg'd from the Sky on 
the adverſe Troops, ſo as to pur them to a very diſorderly Flighr, 
and ſecure the Victory ro the Romans (c). The People fat to fee 
the Circenſian Plays, all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gares were © 
ſer open, 2nd the Day kepr Sacred with all mannet of Ce+ 
remonies. Theſe Games ar firſt were nor fix'd, but kept every, 
Year upon what Day the Pretor thought fir ; 'till abour the Year. 


_ of the City 545. a Law paſs'd to ſertle them for ever on a con 


ſtant Day, which was neat the Nones of Fuly : This Alceration 
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was occaſion'd by a grievous Plagge then raging in Rowe, which 
they thought noe is ſome meaſure be YA by that Ae of 
Religion (4). 

LUDICAPITOLINTY, inftituted to the Honour of 94. 
piter Capitolinus, upon account of his preſerving his Temple from 
the Gauls. A more famous ſort of Capitoline Games were broy 
up by Domitian, to be held evety five Years with the Name of 
Apones Capitolini, in imitation of the Grecians. In theſe the 
Profeſſors of all ſorts had a publick Contention , and the V+ 
&tors were crown'd, and preſented with Collars and other Marks 
of Honour. 

LUDI ROMANTI, the moſt ancient Games, inſtiruted x 
the firſt building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priſcus: Hence, in 
a*{trict Sence, Lndi Circenſes is often us'd to fignifie the ſame 
Solemnity. They were defign'd ro the Honour of the three 
Deitics, Fupiter, Funo, and Minerva. "Tis worth obſerving, 
that tho' they were uſually call'd Circenſes, yet in Livy we meet 
with the Ludi Romani Scenict (e), intimating that they were <& 
lebrated with new Sports. Theold Faſt; make them to be keyg 
nine Days together, from the Day before the Nones to the Day 
before the Ides of mp——_— : In which too we find another fon 
of Lud; Romani, celebrated five Days together, within rwoDay 
after theſe. P. Manutius thinks the laſt to have been inſt 
tuted very late, not 'till after the Proſecution of Verres by 
Cicero (F). 

LUDI CONSUALES, inſtitured by Romulus, with de- 
ſign to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins ; the Account of which is thus 
given us by Plutarch : * He gave our as if he had found an Ala 
* of a certain God hid under Ground ; the God they call'd Ca 
* ſus, the God of Counſel : This is properly Neptune, the Inver 
*rer of Horſe-riding ; for the Altar is kept cover'd in the great 
* Circo, only at Horſe-Races, then ir appears tro publick view : 
* And ſome ſay it was noewithour reaſon that this God had his A 
* rar hid under Ground, becauſe all Counſels ought to be ſecre 
* and conceal'd. Upon diſcovery of this Altar, Romulus, by Pro- 
* clamarion, appointed a Day for a ſplendid Sacrifice, and for 
- © publick Games and Shews to entertain all ſorts of People, and 
* many flock'd thither ; he himſelf ſar uppermoſt among his No- 
* bles, clad in Purple. Now the fign of their falling on was to 
.* be, whenever he aroſc and gather'd up his Robe, and rhrew it 
* oycr his Body ; his Men ftood all ready arm'd, with their 
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* Eyes intent upon him ; and when the Sign was given, draw- 

* ing their Swords, and falling on with a great Shour, bore away 

* the Daughters of the Sabines, rhey themſelves flying, withour 

*any lett or hindrance. Theſe Games were cclebrated yearly 

on the twelfth of the Kalends of September, conſiſting for rhe molt 
of Horſe-Races, and Encounters in the Circns. 

LUDI COMPITALITTII, ſo calld from the Compita, or, 
Croſs-Lanes, where they were inſtitured and celebrated by the 
rude Multirude that was got together, before the building of Rome. 
They ſeem to have been laid down for many Years, 'rill S»r- 
vis Tullins reviv'd them. They were held during the Compzt.i- 
kia, or Feaſt of the Lares, who preſided as well over S:rcets as 
Houſes. Suetonivs tells us, that Auguſtus order'd the Lares to be 
crown'd twice a Year at the Compitalitian Game, with Spring- 
Flowers and Summer-Flowers (g). This crowning the Houſhold- 
Gods, and offering Sacrifices up and down .in the Streets, made 
the greareſt part of the Solemnity of the Fealt. 

LUDI AUGUSTALES and PALATINTI, both in- 
ſtirured ro the Honour of Augyſtus after he had been enroll'd in 
the number of the Gods ; the former by the common conſenr 
of the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, which were al- 
ways celebrated in the Palace (5). They were both continucd by 
the ſucceeding Emperours. 

LUDISACUL ARES, the moſt remarkable Games that 
we meet with in the Roman Story. The commen Opinion makes 
them to have had a very odd Original ; of which we have a 
tedious Relarion in Valerius Maximus (;) of the Ancicnrs, and Arn- 

elus Politianus (k) of the- Moderns, Monſieur Dacier in his exce!- 
_ Remarks on the Secular Poem of Horace, pales by this old 
Conceir as trivial and fabulous,and afſures us,thar we nced go no 
farther for the riſe of the Cuſtom, than tothe $:by///ze Oracles, 
for which the Romans had fo great an Eftcem and Veneraticn. 

In theſe ſacred Writings there was one famous Prophecy to 
this effect ; Thar if the Romans at the beginning of every Age 
ſhould hold ſolemn Games in the Campus Marti; to the Fionourt 
of Pluto, Proſerpine, Funo, Apollo, Diana, C:res, and the Parce, or 
three fatal Siſters, their Ciry ſhould ever Aouriſh, and all Na- 
tions be ſubjetted ro their Dominion. "They were very ready tro 
obey the Oracle, and in all the Cercmonics us'd on rhat occa- 
fion conform'd themlelves to irs Dire&tions. The whoie manaer 
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of the Solemnity was as follows : In the firſt place the Herald, 
received Orders to make an invitation of the whole World, » 
come to a Feaſt which they had never ſeen already, and ſhould 
never ſee again. Some few Days before the beginning of the 
Games, the Quindecemviri, taking their Seats in the Capitol and 
in the Palatine Temple , diſtributed among rhe People Par. 
cels of purifying Stuff, as Flambeaus, Brimſtone, and Sulphyr, 
From hence the People paſs'd on to Diana's Temple on the Ave 
tine Mountain, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans as an Of. 
fering ; and after this they ſpent whole Nights in Devotion to 
the Deſtinies. Ar length, 'when the rime of rhe Games was ah- 
ally come, which continu'd three Days and three Night, 
the People aſſembled in the Campus Martins, and ſacrificed ro0J 
piter, Funo, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and 
Proſerpine. On the firſt Night of the Feaſt, the Emperour, a 
companied by the Quindecemvirs, commanded three Alrars tohe 
rais'd on the Bank of Tyber, which they ſprinkled with the Blood 
of three Lambs, and then procecded ro burn the Offerings an 
the Victims. After this they mark'd out a Space which ſery{ 
for a Theatre, being illuminated by an innumerable mulrirude 
of Flambeaus and Fires ; , here they ſung ſome certain Hymn 
compos'd on this occaſion, and celebrated all kinds of Sporg 
On the Day after, when they had been at the Capitol to off 
the Victims, they return'd ro the Campus Martius, and hell 
Sports ro the Honour of Apollo and Diana, Thele laſted 'rill the 
next Day, when the noble Matrons, at the hour appointed by 
the Oracle, went to the Capitol ro fing Hymns to Fupiter. On 
the third Day which concluded the Feaſt, rwenty ſeven young 
Boys, and as many Girls ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apols 
Hymns and Verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend the City 
to the Protection of thoſe Deities, whom they deſign'd part- 
cularly to honour by their Sacrifices. 

The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos'd for thislaſt 
Day, in the Secular Games held by Auguſtus. Dacier has given 
his Judgment on this Poem, as the Maſter-piece of Horace, and 
believes, thar all Antiquiry cannot furniſh us with any thing more 
happily complear. 

There has been much Controverfie, whether theſe Games 
were celebrated every hundred or every hundred and ten Years. 
For the former Opinion Cenſdrinus (1) alledges the Teſtimony of 
Valerius Antias, Varro, and Livy; and this was certainly the 
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=u of rime which the Romans call'd, Sectlum, or "an Age. Fort 
he latter he producerh the Authoriry of the Regiſters, or Con:- 
mentaries of the Quindecemvirs, and the Edidts of Auguſtus ; be- 

fdes the plain Evidence of Horace in his Secular Poem. | 


Certus undenos decies per annos, Oc, 


This laſt Space is expreſly enjoin'd by the S:by/line Oracle it 
ſelf ; the Verſes of which relating to this purpoſe are tranſcrib'd 
by Zezimus inthe ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. 


"AN" omiay wines Of Inn geor©@ dvipwmum 
Zuiis, eis triwy $Kamv Sixt wkaoy odwwor, Kc. 


Yer according to the ancient Accounts we have of thefr Ce- 
lebration in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are muck 
ks 

he firſt were held 4. U.C. 245. or 299, 

The ſecond A. 305. or 408. 

The third A. 518. 

The fourth either A. 605. or 608. or 628, 

The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. 

The fixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The ſeventh by Domitian, A. $41. 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

This Diſorder without queſtion was owing to the Ambition of 
the Emperours, who were extreamly defirous ro have the Honour 
of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign ; and therefore, upon 
the ſlighteſt Prerence many times, made them return before their 
ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius pretended, that Auguſtus had held 
the Games before their due time, that be mighr have the leaſt ex- 
cuſe to keep them within ſixty four Years afterwards. On which ac- 
count Suetonius tells us, thar the People ſcofted his Cryers, when 
they went about proclaiming Games that no Body had ever ſcen, 
nor. would ſee again ; whereas there were not only many Per- 
ſons alive who remembred the Games of Auguſtus, bur ſeveral 
Players who had acted in rhoſe Games, were now again braughr 
on the Stage by Claudius (m). 

We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Subject 
with rwo excellent Remarks of rhe French Critick. 'The firit is, 


me, 


(m) Sucton. (land; 21. 


V 3 that 
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that in the number Three, ſo much regarded in theſe Games, 
had probably an Allufion ro the Triplicity of Phebys, of Dian, 
and of the Deftinies. 

The other Obſervation which he obliges us with, is, that they 
thoughr the Girls which had the honour to bear a part in finging 
theSecular Poem ſhould be the ſooneft married. This Superſt» 
tion they borrow'd from rhe Theology of the Grecians, who 
imagin'd that the Children who did not fing and dance at the 
coming of Apollo, ſhould never be married, and ſhould certain. 
ly die young. Tothis purpoſe Cal/limachus in his Hymn to Apolk, 


Miz 1@74Anv Weew, mil ax vgov IyyOr 
T# $0iÞs 765 mids Eye emnunourrC, 
*E: Tie WANWA Jeipuoy meNultd T6 Kepeior 


And Fi:race encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their bef 
in firging the Secular Poem, tells them how proud they woull 
be of ir, when they were well marricd. 


Nupta jam dices : Ego diis amicum 

Seculs feſtas referente luces, 

Redadidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatsy Horati, 


All thoſe Games, of what ſort ſoever, had the common Name 
of Votivi, which were the effect of any Vow made by the Mx 
giſtrares or Generals, when they ſer forward on any Expedition, 
ro be perform'd in caſe they rerurn'd ſucceſsful. Thele were ſome- 
times occaſion'd by advice of the Siby/line Oracles, or of the 
South-ſayers ; and many rimes proceeded purely from a Prin 
ciple of Devotion and Piety in the Generals. Such particularly 
were the Ludi Magni, often mention'd in Hiſtorians, eſpecially 
by Livy. Thus he informs us, Thar in the Year of the City 
536. Fabius Maximus the Dictator, to appeaſe the Anger of the 
Gods, and to obtain Succels againſt the Carthaginian Power, 
upon the DireCtion of the $:byl/ine Oracles, vowed the Great 
Games to Fupiter, with a prodigious Summ to be expend- 
ed at them ; beſides three hundred Oxen ro be ſacrificed to 
Fupiter, and ſeveral others to the reſt of the Deitics (n). M. 
Acilius the Conſul did the ſame in the War againtt Antiochus (0), 
And we have ſome Examples of theſe Games being made Quin- 


— — 
——_— 
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| 4), or to retutn every five Years (p). They were ccle- 
7 with Circenſian Sports four Days together (4). 

To this Head we may refer the 

Ludi Viforie, mention'd by Vell. Paterculus (r) and Aſconi- 
8 (s): They were inſtiruted by $y//a upon his concluding the Ci- 
yil War. Ir ſeems probable, that there were many other Games 
with the ſame Title, celebrated on account of ſome remarkable 
Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperours. ; 

The Ludz quinquennales, inftiruted by Auguſtus Ceſar after 
his Victory againit Anthony ; which reſolving to deliver famous 
to ſucceeding Ages, he built the Ciry Nicopols, near A&ium, 
the place of Battel, on purpoſe to hold theſe Games ; whence 
they are ofren call'd Ludi Atiaci. They conſiſted of Shows of 
Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were kept as 
well at Rome as at Nicopols, The proper Curators of them were 
the four Colleges of Prieſts, the Poneifices, the Augurs, the Seprem- 
viri, and the Quindecemvirs. 

Virgil in allufion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his Hero ro 
the Promontory of A#ium, makes him bold folemn Games with 
the Luſtratians and Sacrifices us'd on that occaſion by the 
Romans. 


Luſftramurg; Jovi, votisq; incendimus aras ; 
Actiaq; Iliacis celebramus littora Ludis. En. 3. 


Nero, after the manner of the Gr.ecians, inſtiruted Quinquennial 
Games, at which the moſt celebrated Maſters of Mufick, Horſe- 
racing , Wreſtling, &c. diſputed for the Prize (7). 

The ſame Exerciſes were perform'd in ,the Quinquennial 
Games of Domitian, dedicated ro Fupiter Capitolinus ; togerher 
with the Conrentions of Orators and Poets (n) ; at which 
the famous Statius had once the ill Forrune to loſe the Prize ; 
as he complains ſeveral times in his Miſcellany Poems. 

Ludi Decennales, or Games to return every tenth Year, were 
inſtirured by Auguſtus with this political Deſign, to ſecure the 
whole Crmmmas ra himſelf, without incurring the Envy oz 
—__— of the People. For every tenth Year proclaiming #- 
emn Sports, and ſo gathering together a numerous Company 
of Spectators, he there made a ſolemn proffer of relignirg his 
Imperial Office to the People ; tho* he immediately relum'd 


(p) Liv. lib. 27, & lib. 30. (4) bid. (+) Lib. 2. cap, 27. (9) In Vars. 2. (11.546 
fon. Ner, 12. (») Idem. Domit. 44 
V4 it, 
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it, as if continu'd ro him by the common conſent of rhe Nz. 
tion (w). Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd. for the ſucceeding Ems 
rours every tenth Year of their Reign, ro keep a magnificen 
eaſt, with the Celebration of all ſorrs of publick Sporrs and 
Exerciles (x). 

The Ludi Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a part of the 
Triumphal Solemnity. | 

Ludi Natalitii, inſtitured by every particular Emperour to com- 
memorate his own Birth-day. 

Ludi Fuveniles , inſtirured by Nero at the ſhaving of his Beard; 
and ar firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gardens ; bu 
they ſoon became Publick, and were kept with great State and 
Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the following Em 
=_ in the Palace yearly on the firſt of Fanuary took the 

ame of Fuvenilia (y). 

Cicero ſpeaks of the Ludi Fuventuts, inftitured by Salinatu n 
the Senenſian War, for the Health and ſafery of the Youth, x 
Plague then reigning in the City (x). 

The Lud Mzsſcells, which Suetonius makes Caligula to have it 
ſtiruted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been a Miſcellany & 
Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes join'd rogether in a new 
and an unuſual manner (a). 

The LUDI FUNEBRES, aflign'd for one Species of the 
Roman Publick Games, as to their original and manner, hare 
been already deſcrib'd in the Chapter of the Gladiators. I 
may be proper to obferve farther, that Tertulian in his partic 
lar Tra De Spettaculy, as he derives the Cuſtom of the Gladie 
forian Combars from the Funeral Rites, ſo he takes notice, that 
the Word Manus applied originally ro theſe Shows, is no more 
than Offcium, a kind Office, to the dead. We muſt remember 
roo that tho' the Shaws of Gladiators, which rook their Riſe 
from hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other occaſions; 


yer the Primirive Cuſtom of preſenting them at the Funeral of 


great Men, all along prevail'd inthe City, and Reman Provinces, 


. Nor was it confin'd only to Perſons of Qualiry, but almoſt every 


rich Man was honour d with this Solemniry after his Death, 
And this they very commonly provided for in their Wills, deftming 
the qumber of Gladiators, who ſhould be hir'd ro engage. In 
ſo mach that when any weal:hy Pcrſon deceas'd, the People,usd 
to claiza a Show of Gladiators, as thcir due by long Cuftor, 


@amz MC 


(w) Dio. lib. $3- (x) Thid. (y) Swcton. Nets $8, Coſunte;, od 1 (2) It Brute 
(s) Suaon, (nf, 20. Tre: alles. 
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Surtonius £0 this purpoſe tells us of a Funeral, in which the 
common People extorted Money by force. from the deceas'd Pes- 
ſon's Heirs to be expended on this account (6). 

'Fulims Ceſar brought up a new Cuſtom of- allowing this Ho- 
nour to the Women, when he oblig'd the People with a Feaſt, 
and a publick Show, in memory of his Daughter (c). 

It is very. memorable, that rho' the Exhibitors of theſe Shows 
were private Perſons, yet during the time of the Celebration 
they were confider'd as of the higheſt Rank and Quality ; ha- 
ving the Honour to wear the Pretexta, and to be waited on by 
the Lictors and Beadles, who were neceffary ro keep the People 
in order, andrto afliſt the Deſignatores, or Marſhallers of the Pro- 
cefſion {d). 


(0 Suet. Tib. 37. (6) Idem. Jul. 26, (4) Kirchman de Funer. Rom, lib. 4. cap. $. 
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CHA P. Vil. 
Of the Roman Habit. 


THE Roman Habit has given as much trouble ro the Cri- 
ticks as any other part of Antiquiry : And tho' the moſt 
learned Men have been b kind as w have us their Thoughts on 
this Subject, yer rhe Matter is not fully explain'd, and the Con- 
rroverſies about it admit of no Deciſion. However, withour 
enquiring into the ſeveral Faſhions of the Romans, or defining 
the exact rime when they firſt chang'd their leathern Jerkins,and 
their primitive Hides of wild Beaſts, for the more decent and 
qracefal Arrires ; it will be ſufficient to the preſent deſign, to ob- 
lerye the ſeveral forts of Garments in uſe with both Sexes, and 
to give the beſt diſtinCtion of chem thar can be found our ar this 
diſtance. 

The rwo common ard celebrated Garments of the Romany, 
were the Toga and the Twnica, 

The Toga, or Gown ſeems to have been of a Semicircular 
Form, withour Sleeves, difterent in largeneſs according to the 
Wealth or Poverty of the wearer ; and us'd only upon occa- 
_ of appearing 1n publick ; whence 'tis often call'd Veſts fe- 
renſis (4). | 


(4) Farrar, de re Veſtiar, lib, I « CIP» 29. 
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The Colour of the Gown is generally believ'd to have beef 
Whire. The common Objections againſt this Opinion are, hoylſf; 
jr could then be diftinguiſh'd from rhe Togs Candida, ey 
Competitors for Offices ; or how ir comes to paſs that we 
particularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holy-days and 
publick Feſtivals ; asin Horace z 


Ile repotia natales, alinſq; dierum 
Feſtos albatus celebret (b). 


if their ordinary Gowns were of rhe ſame Colour. But both 
theſe Scruples are eaſily ſolv'd. For berween the Toga Alba and 
Candid; we may apprehend this difference, thar the former wg 
the narural colour of the Wool, and the other an artificial White, 
which appear'd with a greater advantage of Luſtre ; and there 
fore Polybius chuſerh rather to call the Candidates Gown azpry 
than aux} ; nor of a bare White, bur of a brighr ſhining colour. 
For this purpoſe they made uſe of a fine kind of Chalk ; whence 
Perſius took the hint of Cretata ambitio (c). As to the Holy-diy 
or ſolemn Feſtivals, on which we find the Romans always arttird 
in White, 'tis reaſonable ro believe, thar all Perſons of any f 
ſhion conſtantly pur on new Gowns, which were of the puret 
White on theſe Occaſions : and thoſe of meaner condition might 
perhaps chalk over their old Gowns, which were now grom 
ruſty, and had almoſt loſt their Colour (4). 

The Diſpute berween Manutius and Sigmins, whether the 
Roman Gown was tied about with a Girdle or nor, is com» 
monly decided in favour of Manutius. Yet it muſt be ac 
knowledg'd, that the beſt Authors allow ſome kind of Cinfur 
ro the Gown ; bur then ir muſt be underſtood to be performid 
only by help of the Gown it ſclf ; or by thar part of it, which 
coming under the Right Arm, was drawn over to the Lek 
Shoulder, and ſo covering the Umbo, or knot of Plaighrs, which 
reſted there, kept the Gown cloſe together. This Lapper Quin- 
filian calls the Belr, in his Advice to the Orators about this mat- 
ter : Ile qui ſub humero dextro ad finiſtrum oblique ducitur, velut 
balteus, nec ſtrangulet, nec fluat (e). 

This Belt being loos'd, and rhe Lefr Arm drawn in, the Gown 
flow'd our, and the Sinus, or main Lappet hung about rhe Wearer's 
Feer. This was particularly obſerv'd in C.e/ar, who common* 


i 


&) Lib. 2. Sat. 2. (c) Sat. 5. ver. 177. (4) Dip/. EleR. lib. r.cap. 13, (e) Infticur, lib- 
II. Cap. 3. 
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els ler his Gown hang dragging afrer him : whence $ylz us'd 
Wy adviſe the Noblemen, ut puerum male precintum caverent (f). 


The accurare. Ferraris is certainly .in a miſtake as to this 
Point ; for, maintaining that the Gown had no kind of cin4us 
bur what they call'd Gabinxs, he will have this meant only of 
the Twnica : Bur the plain Words of Macrobius make this Supe 
poſition impoſſible ; and Lacinium trabere expreſly points our 
the Gown ; for the Twunick being only a ſhort Veſt, cannor 
by any '* be conceiv'd to have a Lapper dragging on the 
Ground (g). 

The ſame Fault which Sya objected ro Cefar, was com- 
monly obſerv'd in Mecenas, and is a mark of that effeminate 
Softneſs, which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 


The learned Grevius obſerves, that the Word Praciugi was 
proper to the Gown, becauſe the Lapper did nor cloſe about the 
whole Gown, bur only the fore-parr of ir (h). 

The Cin#us Gabinus is moſt happily deſcrib'd by Ferrarins : 
Cinftus Gabinus non aliud fuit quam cim toge lacinia levo bra- 
io ſubdufta in tergum ita rejiciebatur, ut contrata retraheretuy 
ad peRus atq;ita in nodum nefteretur ; qui nodus fre cinftus togam 
cotrahebat, brevioremq; 63 ſtriftiorem reddidit (i). The Cinctus 
Gabinus was nothing elſe, but when the Lappet of the Gown, which 
wi'd to be brought up to the Left-Shoulder being drawn thence, was caſt 
off in ſuch a manner upon the Back, as to come round ſhort to the 
<p and there faſten in a Knot ; which Knot or Tintture tuck'd 
up the Gown, and made it ſhorter and ſtraighter. "This Cinftus was 
proper only to the Conſuls or Generals, upon ſome extraordinas 
ry occaſions ; as the denouncing War , burning the Spoils of 
the Enemy , devoting themiefves to death for the ſafety of 
their Army, and the like. Ir was borrow'd from the Inhabi- 
tants of Gabiz, a Ciry of Campania, who art the time of a pub- 
lick Sacrifice, happening to be ſer upon ſuddenly by their Ene- 
mies, were ohlig i thro' haſt, to gather up their Gowns in this 
manner, and ſo march out ro oppoſe them (&). 

In the ordinary wear the upper part of the Gown us'd to lay 
over the Right Shoulder ; yer upon occaſion 'rwas an eafie mat- 
ter to draw back that part again, and make ir cover the Head, 
And learned Men are of opinion that the Romans while they con- 
tinued in the Ciry, made uſe of this ſort of covering only for the 


{f) Smeten. Jul, cap. 15. Macreb. Saturnal. lib. 2. cap. 3. (g) Grevius ad Suetw. Tal. g5. 
v) lbidem, (4) De re Veſtias. lib. I, cap. 14+ (4) Serviss ad Fiugil Agcide 7. v. 612. 
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Head ; never appearing in any kind of Caps or Hats, unle 
they were on a Journey out of Town. Thus Plutarch informs 
us of the deference paid to great Men as they paſsd. the 
Streets : 6 "Poya7or oF evigwmoy mois dEiors uns dm TOrTes Kev he 
aw GH + xapanris 79 iuamer Eyerres, droxanruu]oylar The Romans 
when they meet any Perſon who deſerves a particular reſpet, if 
they chance to have their Gown on their Head, preſently uncover. And 
the ſame Author reckoning up the Marks of Honour which $l. 
la ſhow'd Pompey, adds x P vaptAns &miyorr Cr T3 iu ; and pul- 
ling off his Gown from hy Head, 

The ſeveral ſorts of the Roman Gowns were the Toga Pretexta, 
the Pulla, the Sordida, and the Pitta, Purpurea, Palmata, &c. 
or the Trabea. 

Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing Mark 
of the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Palinm or Cloak 
as their common Garment ; whence Togatus and Palliatus are 
often us'd for Roman and Grecian. As alſo, that the Gown wa 
the proper Badge of Peace, being generally laid aſide uponen- 

aging in any martial Deſign. Yer it appears from ſeveral Pal- 
Oo of Livy and Plutarch, that it was ſometimes worn in the 
Camp. If fo, perhaps the Equites and Centurions had this pe- 
culiar Privilege, and that only when they lay ſtill in the Camp 
withour any thoughts of ſudden Action ; as Manutius learnedly 
conjectures (1). 

The Toga Pretexta had a Border of Purple round the Edges 
whence it took its Name, and in alluſion tro which the Grecian 
Writers call it @e7zpvesry. It ſeems Originally ro have been ap- 
p_—_ ro the Magiſtrates and ſome of the Prieſts, when at 

rſt introduc'd by Tullus Hoſtilins, How it came to be beſtow'd 
on the young Men is differently related. Some fanfie that Tar- 
_ Priſcus in a Triumph for a Victory againſt the Sabines, 

rſt honour'd his own Son with the Pretexta and the Bulla aures 
as Rewards of his Valour for killing one of the Enemies with 
his own Hands. - For as the former was the Robe of the Magi- 
ſtrares, fo the Bulla aurez was 'till then us'd only by Generals 
in their Triumphal Procefiion ; being a fort of hollow golden 
Ball hanging abour their Necks, in which was inclos'd ſome {c- 
crer Amuler, or Preſcrvative againt Envy. Others, withour 
regarding this firſt Story, tell us, that the ſame Tarquin among 
other wile Conftirurions,rook particular Care in aſſigning the pro- 
by Habit ro the Boys, and accordingly ordain'd that the Sons of 
Noblemen ſhould make ule of rhe Pr.crexta, and the Bulla aurea, 


- 


(2) De Qefttis pur Epilt. lib, 2. Ep. 1. pros 
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Provided their Fathers had born any Curule Office ; and thar 
the reſt ſhould wear the Pretexta only as low as the Sons of 
thoſe who had ſerved on Horſe-back in the Army the full rime 
that the Law requird. A third Party referr the Original of 
this Cuſtom ro Romulus himſelf, as the Conſequence of a Pro- 
miſe made to the Sabine Virgins, that he'd beſtow a very con- 
fderable Mark of Honour on the firſt Child rhat was born to 2- 
ny of them by a Roman Father. Many believe that the Rea- 
ſon of giving them the Bula and the Pretexta was, that the for- 
mer, being ſhap'd like a Heart, might as often as they look'd 
on it be no inconſiderable incitemenrt ro Courage ; and that the 
Purple of the Gown might remind them of the Modeſty which 
became them at that Age (m1). 

But on what account ſoever this Inſtitution rook its riſe, it ws 
conſtantly obſerv'd by all the Sons of the Ingenui, or Free- 
born. The Libertini too in ſome rime obtain'd the ſame Privi- 
lege, only inſtead of the Golden Bula they wore a Leathern one : 


As Fuvenal intimares, Sat. 5. 


Etruſcum puero ſi contigit aurum, 
Vel nodus tantum & fignum de paupere Coro. 


It's commonly believ'd, that the Boys chang'd this Gewn at 
the Age of fourteen Years for the Toga Virilx : Bur this is a 
great miſtake. For 'till rhey were thirrecn Years old they wore 
a ſort of Veſt with Sleeves, which they call'd Alicata Chlamys, 
and then lefr off that ro pur on the Pr.etexta : which they did not 
change 'rill they had reach'd the Age of Puberty, or their ſeven- 
treenth Year (#). 

'Tis a very pertinent Remark, that this Pretexta was not on= 
ly a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, bur befides 
this had the.Repute of a Sacred Habir, and therefore when they 
afſign'd it for the Ule of the Boys, they had this eſpecial Conſi- 
deration, thar it might be a kind of Guard or Detence to them 
againſt the Injuries ra which that Age was expos'd (0). Thus 
the poor Boy in Horace cries out to the Witch Canidia that, 
was tormenting him. 


Per hoc inane purpure decus Precor. Epod. 5. 


Ard Perſius calls it cuſios purpura, in his fifth Saryr. Bur 
Quinctilian moſt expreſly, Ego vols ailege etiam illud facrum pra 


— 


(m) Macy b; Saturnal, tb, £. cap. 6. (&; Dacicr on Hrace, Lib. s. Od. $. {) Daciur ibil 
fex*® 
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tatem pueritie ſacram facimus ac venerab 
© the Sacred Habit of the Pretexta, the Robe of Priefts an 

* piſtrates ; and that by which we derive an holy Reverence and 
, | 2 meh ro the helpleſs Condition of Childhood. 

We find farther thar the Citizen's Daughters were allow'd ; 
ſort of Pretexta, which they wore 'rill the Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero againſt Verres, Eripies pupille togam pretextam. Ard 
Propertius, Mox ubi jam facibus = Pretexta maritis, The Pre 
torir and Conſulares too, (if not all the Senators) at the Ludi Re 
mani made uſe of the Pretexta (q). And the Matrons on 
Caprotine Nones, celebrated the Feſtival in this ſort of Gown (r). 

The Toga pura was the ordinary Garment of private Perſons, 
when they appear'd abroad, ſo call'd becauſe it had not the leaf 
addition of Purple ro the White. We meet with the ſame Gown 
under the Name of Virilis and Libera. Ir was call'd Trga Viri 
lis, or the Manly Gown ; becauſe when the Youths came to 
Man's Eſtate, or to the Age of ſeventeen Years, they chang 
the Pretexta for this Habir, as was before obſerv'd. which 
Occafion the Friends of 'the Youngfter carried him into the F« 
rum (or ſometimes into the Capitol) and atrir'd him in the new 


Gown with abundance of Ceremony. This they call'd dies ty. 


rocinis, the day on which he commenc'd a Tyro, in relation t 
the Army where he was now capacitated to ſerve. | 

It had the Name of Toga libera, becauſe at this time the young 
Men entred on a State of Freedom and were deliyer'd from the 
Power of their Tutors and Inftrutors. Thus the young Gen- 
tleman intimares in Peyſius. 


Cum primimm pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullaq; ſuccin&is laribus donata pependit; 

Cim blandi Comites, totaq; impune ſuburri 
Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo. Sat. 5, 


When firſt my Childiſh Robe reſign'd irs Charge, 
And left me unconfin'd to live ar large. 
When now my Golden Bulla (hung on high 
To Houſhold Gods) declar'd me paſt a Boy, jo 
And my white Plaights proclaim'd my Liberty : 
When with my wild Companions I would row! 
From Street ro Street ; and fin withour controul. 
Mr. Dryden, 


Pub 


(p) In Declamat. (g) Cicero Philipp- 2. (r) Vars de Ling. Lat. lib. 5: 
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Bur for all this Liberry they had one remarkable reſtraint ; 
ing oblig'd for the firft whole Year ro keep their Arms with- 
their Gown, as an Argument of Modeſty. This Cicero ob- 
rres : Nobs quidem olim anmus erat unus ad cohibendum brachi- 
toga conſtitutus (/). . 

The Toga pulla and Sordida are very commonly confounded. 
& upon a ſtrict Enquiry it will appear that the firſt fort was 

r to Perſons in Mourning, being made of black Cloath, 
whence the Perſons were call'd atrati. The Toga ſordida was 
Kick as well as the other, bur from a different Cauſe, having 
wn ſo by the long wearing and fullying of it : And this (as 
been already obſerv'd) was worn by the Priſoners ar their 
Tryal, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be 
emark'd that the Pullats whom we meet with in the Claflics, 
were not only thoſe who wore the Toga pulla or the Toga ſor- 
bds, but fuch roo as were atrird-in the Penule or Lacerne 
which were uſually Black. Thus the Learned Caſauborn inter- 

llatorum turba in Suetonius (t) : and Quinfilian calls the 
babt e pullatus circulus (u) and me turba (w). Hence ir may 
raſonably be conjectur'd that when the Roman State was turn'd 
mo a Monarchy, the Gown began to be laid afide by Men of 
the lower Rank, the Penule and Lacerne being introduc'd in 
their room, and commonly worn without them, or ſometimes 
over them. This que had gain'd a great Head even in 
duguſtus his time ; who to rectific it in ſome Meaſure, command- 
ed the Adiles that they ſhou'd ſuffer no Perſon in the Forum or 
' I Circus to wear the Lacerna over his Gown ; as was then an or- 
dinary Practice. The ſame excellent Prince raking mice at a 
publick Meering of an innumerable Company ot Rabble in 
theſe indecent Habits, cricd out with Indignatiog, 
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— _ En 
Romanos rerum dominos gentemq; togatam (x) ! 


The Toga pita, purpurea, palmata, the Conſular Trabea the 
Paludamentum and the Chlamys had very little Difference, and 
are promiſcuouſly us'd one for the other ; being the Robes of 
State proper to the Kings, Conſuls, Emperours, and all Gene- 
rals during their Triumph. This ſort of Gown was call'd Pita 
from the rich Embroidery, with Eigures in Phrypgian-Work : And 


——— 


([) Cicers pro Cattie, (t) Auguſt, cap. 40. (#) Lib. 2. cop. 12, (») Lib. 6, cap. 4. 
by) Swaon, Anguſt. cap. 40. 


purpu- 
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purpurea, becauſe the Ground-Work was Purple. "The Tug pul. 
mata indeed very ſeldom occurs, but may probably be ſuppos{ 
the ſame with the Former, call'd ſo on the ſame Account as the 
Twnica palmata. which will be deſcfib'd hereafrer. Thar it wg 
a part of the Triumphal habit Mart:al intimares. 


T comes, & _— illeſa merere triumphos, 
Palmateq; ducem (ſed cito) redde toge: 


Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference tro the Trabed 
The vulgar Opinion follows the diſtinction of Servius and Scal- 
er into three ſorts, one Proper to the Kings, another ro the Con- 
fals, and a third to the Arugurs. Burt Lipſius (y) and Rubenim(;) 
acknowledge only one proper Sort of Trabea belonging to the 
Kings : Being a whire Gown, border'd with Purple, and adorn 
with clavi or trabes of Scarlet. Where the Veſts of the Conſul, 
and the Augurs, and the Emperours were call'd by rhe ſame 
Name, only, becauſe they were made in the ſame Form, 
For the old Paludamentum of the Generals was all Scarler, only 
border'd with Purple ; and the Chlamydes of the Emperours were 
- Fergie, commonly beautify'd with a golden or embroyderd 
rder. 


Sidoniam pifto chlamydem circumdata limbo. Virg, En. 4: 


When the Emperours were themſelyes Conſuls, they wote 
Trabea adorn'd witk Gems, which were allow'd to none elle. 
Claudian®in his Poems on the Third, Fourth and Sixth Conſul- 
ſhip of Honorius, alludes expreſly ro this Cuſtom, 


—Cintuſq; mutata Gabinos 
Dives Hydaſpeis augeſcat purpura gemmis. 


And again, 
Aſperat Indus 
Velamenta lapis, pretioſaq; fila ſmaragdis 


Dutta virent, 


And in the laſt, 


Membraq; gemmato trabee viridantia cinfu. 


(7) Ad Tait, Ann, 3- (x) De re Veſtiar, & preciput de laticlavo. lib, 1. cap. $. 
; TT hete 
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There are ſeveral - other Names under which we ſometimes 
find the Gown, which have not yer been explained, nor wou'd 
be of much Uſe if throughly underſtood : Such as'the Toza wn- 
dulata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata, Phryxiana, ſcutulata, &c. See 
Ferrar. de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 10. 


ſ 

The Tunica, or cloſe Coar, was the common Garment worn 
within Doors by ir ſelf, and abroad under the Gown. The 
old Romans (as Gellius informs us (a)) at firſt were cloarh'd only 
in the Gown. Ina little time they found the Convenience of a 
ſhort ſtrait Tunic, that did -not cover the Arms ; ſuch 2s the 
Grecians call'd zZouid's. Afterwards they had Sleeves coming 
down to the Elbow, but no farther. Hence Suetonins rell's us thar 
Ceſar was remarkable in his Habir, becauſe he wore the Lati- 
clavian Tunick, closd with Gatherings abour his Wriſt (6 \. Rube- 
nius thinks he might do this piece of Singularity to ſhow himſelf 
deſcended from rhe Trojans, ro whom Romulus objects, in Virgil, 
as an Argument of their Efteminacy, 


Et tunice manicas, &9 habent redimicula mitre (c), 


And Iulus or Aſcanins is ſtill to be ſeen dreſs'd after the ſame 
Faſhion in ſome old Gemms (4). 

Yer in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunics did not on- 
ly reach down to the Ankles, whence rhey.were call'd Talares, 
but had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which gave 
them the Name of Chirodore. And now it was counted as 
Scandalous ro appear without Sleeves, as ir had been hirherro 
to be ſeen in them. And therefore in the Writers of that Age, 
we commonly find the accuſed Perſons at a Tryal habired 
in the Tunick withour Sleeves, as a mark of Infamy and Dit- 
grace (e/, 

The ſeveral ſorts of the Tunic, were the Palmata, the Angu- 
ſticlavia, and tne Laticlavia. 

The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, 
and perhaps always under the Toga pi#2z. Ir had its Name et- 
ther from the great breadth of the C/avi, equal ro the Palm of 
the Hand ; or elſe from the Figures of Palms, embroyderd 
on it (f). 

The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided abcu: 
the Clavi. Some tanfie them ro have been a kind of Flowers 


- — — —— 


(a) Lib. 7, cap. 12. (6) Swet. Jul. cap. 45. () Fncid. 11. (4d) Rubenizs de Laticlav. 
lib. 1. cap» 12+ (4) ibidem. (F) Feftws in ws 
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interwoven ir, the Cloth : Others will have theta to be the But« 
tons or Claſps by which the Tunick was held rogerher. A Third 
ſort contend that the Latus clavus was nothing elſe bur a Tunic, 
border'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks the Clavi did not belong 
properly ro the Veſt, but hung down from the Neck, like Chains, 
and Ornaments of that Nature. But rhe moſt general Opinion 
makes them ro have been Studs or Purls ſomething like Heads 
of Nails, of Purple or Gold work'd into the Tunic, 

All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the accu- 
fate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, 'that the clavi were no 
more than purple Lines or Streaks coming along the middle of 
the Garments, which were afterwards improy'd” to golden and 
embroyder'd Lines of the ſame Nature. We muſt not therefore 
ſuppoſe them to have receiv'd their Name, as an immediate al- 
luGon to the Heads of Nails, ro which they bore no Reſem- 
blance ; bur may remember that the Ancients us'd to inlay their 
Cups and other precious Urenfils with Studs of Gold, or o- 
ther Ornamental Materials. Theſe from their likeneſs ro Natl- 
heads they call'd in general Clavi. So thar it was very natural 
to bring the ſame Word ro ”= theſe Lines of Purple.or other 
Colours which were of a different Kind frem all the reſt of the 
Garment ; as thoſe ancient C/avs were of a different Colour and 
Figure from the Veſſels which they adorn'd. 

Theſe Streaks were either tranſverſe or ſtraight down the 
Veſt ; the former were uſed only in the Liveries of the Pope# 
and other publick Servants ; by the Muſicians, and ſome Come 
panies of Artificers, and now and then by the Woman ; being 
rerm'd Paragaude. The proper Clavi came ftraight down the 


- Veſt, one of them making the Tunic, which they call'd the An« 


guſticlave, and rwo the Lariclave. 

However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned, 
Monſieur Dactier's ; xa of the Matter cannot fail ro meer 
with as kind Reception. | 

He tells us that the C/avi were no more than purple Galoong, 
wirh which they border'd the fore Part of the Tunic, on both 
Sides, in the Place where it came rogether. The broad Galoons 
made the Laticlave, and the narrow the Anguſticlave. There- 
fore they are ſtrangely miſtaken who make the only Difference 
berween the rwo Velts ro conſiſt in this, that the one had bur a 
fingle Clavus, the other rwo, and that the Senatorian Clavus be- 
ing in the middle of the Veſt cou'd poſſibly be but one. For 
'tis very plain they had each of them rwo Galoons binding the 
rwo Sides of the Coat where it open'd before ; ſo rhar joining 
together 
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together with the Sides they appear' juſt in the Middle ; whence 
the Greeks call'd ſuch a Veſt weiraegupey. That the Galoons 
were ſow'd on both fides of the Coar, is evident beyond Diſpure 
from the following Paſſage of Varro, nam fi quis tunicam ita con= 
ſuit, ut altera plagula fit anguſtis clavis, altera latis, utraq; pars in 
genere caret —_ For if any one ſhou'd ſow a Coat in this 
, that one Side ſhou'd have a broad Galoon, and the other 4 
marrow one, neither part has any thing properly anſwering to it. As 
to the Name of the Clavi, he thinks there needs no farther 
Reaſon be given, than that the Ancients call'd any thing 
mn was thade with Deſign ro be pur upon another thing 
avus (p). 
Ir  Þ a receiv'd Opinion that the Anguſticlave diſtinguiſh'd 
the Knights from the Common-People, in the ſame Manner as 
the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the Equeſtrian 
k. But Rubenius averrs that there was no manner of Dif- 
ference berween the Tunics of the Knights, and thoſe of the 
Commons. This Conjecture ſeems to be favout'd by Appian 
in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory, where he tells us, 5 Sad/Sv 
, TYoxiue Tois Sanirars Iuorcs * woes Þ Ths BSASUTIKNG Hi dM 
50A mis Oepgimvcid igry inixarres: The Slave in Habit goes like his 
Maſter ; and excepting only the Senator's Robe, 4ll other Garments 
are common to the Servants, And Pliny, when he ſays that the 
Rings diftinguiſh'd the S—_ Order from the Common-Peo- 
ple, as their Tunick did the Senate from thoſe that wore the 
Rings ; wou'd not probably have omirted rhe orher Diſtinion 
had it been real. Beſides both theſe Authorities Lampridius itt 
the Life of Alexander Severis confirms the preſent Afertion, He 
—— us that rhe aforeſaid Emperour had ſome Thoughts of 
igning a proper Habit to Servants different from that of 
their Maſters : Burt his great Lawyers Ulpian and Pauly dif 
ſuaded him from the Project , as whar wou'd infallibly give 
Occaſion to much quarrelling and difſenfion ; ſo that upon the 
Whole he was contented only to diſtinguith the Senators from the 
Knights by their Cl/avus. 

Bur all this Argunietit will come to nothing unleſs we cati 
clear the Point about the uſe of Purple, among the Romans; 
which the Civilians tell us was ſtrictly forbid rhe Common-Peos 
ple under the Emperours. It may therefore be obſerv'd thar all 
'the Prohibirions of this Nature, are reſtrain'd ro ſome particular 
ſpecies of Purple. Thus Filius Ceſar forbad the ule of the Cons 


(6) Daatf or Hordce, lib, 1: Sat. $. 
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chilian Garments, or the «augides (bh) * And Nero afterwards 
prohibited the ordinary Uſe of the Artaethyſtine or Tyrian Pur- 
ple (3). Theſe Conjectures of Rubenius need no better confir- 
mation than that they are repeated and approv'd by the moſt . 
judicious Grevirs (k). | 

According to this Opinion it is an cafie Matter to teconcile 
the great Conteſt berween Manutius and Lipſius and the inferior 
Criticks of both Parties ab-ut the Colour. of the Tunic, the for- 
mer afſerting it ro be Purple, and the other White : For 'ris evi-. 
dent ir might be call'd either, if we ſuppoſe rhe Ground-Work 

40 haye been White, with the addition of theſe Purple Lifts or 
Galoons. 

As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the Lati- 
clave it may be maintain'd, that the Sons of thoſe Senators who 
were Patritians had the Privilege of uſing this Veſt in their Child- 
hood together with the Pretexta. Burt the Sons of ſuch Senators 
as were not Patritians, did not put on the Laticlave "till they 
applied themſelves ro rhe Service of the Common-Wealth, and 
to bearing Offices (/). Yet Auguſtus chang'd this Cuſtom and 
gave the Sons of any Senators leave to aſſume rhe Laticlave 
preſently after the time of” their putring on the Toga Virilis, tho' 
they were not yet capable of Honours (m). And by the particu- 
lar Favour of the Emperours, the ſame Privilege was allow'd 
to the more ſplendid Families of the Knights. Thus Ovid ſpeaks 
of himſelf and Brother, who are known to have been of the 
Equeſtrian Order. 


Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus annis, 
Liberior fratri ſumpta mihiq; toga 
Induiturq; humeris cum lato purpura clavo, &c. (n). 


And Statius of Metius Celer, whom in another Place he terms 
Splend;difſimus (0), (the proper Stile of the Knights) 


Puer hic ſudavit in armis 
7 dl. \ . . . 
Notus adhuc tantim majoris munere clavi (p). 


Beſide the Gown and Tunic we hardly meet with any Gar- 
ments of Roman Original, or that deſerve the Labour of an en- 


—_— - —_—  ——— — ———_ 


() Sweton. Jul, cap. 43. (i) Idem Nero, cap. 32. (k) Ad Smeton. Jul. 43. Othe. 10, 
Irnitian, 10, (1) See Pliny Lib. 8. Epift, 23. (»») Sweton. Aug. cap. 37. (n) Triſti» 
wm Lib, 4. tleg. 106. (c) Prafat. ad lib. 3. Sylyarum. (p) Syly. lib. 3. carm. 2+ 
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quiry into their Difference. Yet among theſe the Lacerna and 
the Penula occur more frequently than any other. In the old 
Gloſs upon Perſius Sat 1.' Verſe 68. they are both call'd Pallia ; 
which identity of Names might probably ariſe from the near 
reſemblance rhey®ore one to the other and both ro the Grecian 
Pallium. The Lacerna was firſt us'd in the Camp, bur after- 
wards admitred into the Ciry, and worn upon their Gowns ro 
defend them from the Weather. The Penula was ſometimes 
us'd with the ſame Deſign, bur being ſhorter and fitter for expe- 
dition, it was chiefly worn upon a Journey (9). 

Rubenius will have the Lacerna and the Penu/4 to be both cloſe- 
bodied kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the only Dit- 
ference berween them being that, the Penul.c were always Brown, 
the Lacerne of no certain Colour ; and rhir the Cucullus the Cowl 
or Hood was ſow'd on the former, bur worn as a diſtin thing 
from the other (r). Bur Ferrarius who has ſpent a whole Book 
in animadverting.on that Author, wonders that any Body ſhou'd 
be ſo Ignorant, as not to know theſe rwo Garments to have been 
of a quite diſtinct Species (/). 

It will be expected that rhe Habirs of the Reman Prieſts ſhou'd 
be particularly deſcrib'd ; but we have no certain Intelligence, on- 
ly what concerns the chief of them, the Augurs, the Flamens, and 


the Pontifices, The Augurs wore the Trabez firſt dy'd with 


Scarler, and afterwards with Purple. Rubenius takes the Robe 
which Herod in Derifton pur on our Saviour ro have been of 
this Nature, becauſe Sr. Matthew calls it Scarler, and Sr. Luke 
Purple. Cicero uteth Dibaphus (4 Garment twice dy'd) for the 


Augural Robe (-). 
The proper Robe of the Fl:mens was the Lena a ſort of Pur- 


ple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſtn'd about rhe Neck 


with a Buckle or Claſp. Ir was interwoven curiouſly with 
Gold, ſo as ro appear very Splendid and Magnificent, Thus 
Virgil deſcribes his Hero in this Habit. 


Tyrioq; ardebat murice lena 
Demiſſa ex humeris : dives que minera Dido 
Fecerat, © tenus telas diſcreverat auro. Fn. 4. 


The Pontiffs had the honour of uſing the Pretexta; and fo 
had the Epulones, as we learn from Livy, Lib. 43. 


(g) See Lig EleR. lib. 1. cap. 13. Dr. Holzday on fJuvenal Sat. x. (r) De Laticlav, lib. 1. 
cap. 6. (/) AnaleR. de Ke Veſt. cap. ult. (#) Epiſt. Famil. Lib, 2. Epiſt. 16. 
X 3 The 
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. The Prieſts were remarkable for their modeſty in Apparel, 
and therefore they made uſe only of rhe Common-purple, never 
affeting the more Chargeable and Splendid. Thus Cicero, 
Veſtitus aſper noſtra hac purpura plebei4 ac pend fuſca (u). He calls 
it our Purple becauſe he himſelf was a Member of the College of 


Aupurs. 


here are rwo farther Remarks which may be made in refe» 


rence to the Habits in general. Firſt that in the time of any 
publick Calamity, 'twas an uſual Cuſtom to change their Ap» 
parel, as an Argument of Humiliry and Contrition ; of which 
we meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On ſuch Occaſions 
the Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appear'd only in the Has 
birt of Knights. The Magiſtrates threw afde the Pratexta, and 
came abroad in the Senatorian Garb, The Knights left off their 
Rings,. and the Commons chang'd their Gowns for the Sagum 
or Military Coat (w). 

” The other Kemark is the Obſervation of the great Caſaubon, 
that the Habir of the Ancients; and particularly of the Romans, 
in no Reſpe&t difterd more. from the Modern Dreſs, than in 
thar they had nothing anſwering to our Breeches and Stockins 
which if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhou'd call femoralia 
and tibialia, Yet inſtead of theſe under their lower Tunics 
or Waſtcoats, they ſometimes bound their Thighs and Legs 
round with Silken Scarfs or faſciz ; tho' theſe had now and then 
the Name of feminalia or femoralia and tibialia, from the Parts to 
which they were apply'd (x). 

As to the Habir of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of the 
Common-wealth the Gown was us'd alike by Men and Wo« 
men (y). Afterwards the Women rook up the Sto/a and the Pal- 
Ia for their ſeparate Dreſs. The Srtola was their ordinary Veſt, 
worn within Doors, coming down to their Ankles : When they 
went abroad they flung over it the Pala or Pallium, a long open 
Manteau (z), which coverd rhe Szo/a and their whole Body. 
Thus Horace, 


{ Ad tales ſtola demiſſa & circumdata palla (a). 
'And Virgil, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 


Pro crinali auro, pro longe tegmine palle 


Tigridis exuvie- per dorſum a vertice pendent (b), 


(«) Pro Seftio. (w) See Ferrar, de Re Veſtiar, lib. x. cap. 27. (x) Sweten, Auguſt, cap, 
82. Coſaubon ad locum. (þ) Vid, Ferrar. de re veſt. lib. g. cap. 17. (x) Dacier on He- 

* x 4c6. lib 1. Sat. 2. ver. 99. (4) Horace ibid. (6) Zn. 11s ver, 576. 
| - Rube- 


- 


| 
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Rubenius has found this Difference in the Stole, that thoſe of 

the ordinary Women were White, rrimm'd with a Golden Bor- 

or þ ond thale of Ladies of Qualiry Purple with Golden 
Cc}, 

They dreft their Heads with whar they call'd Vitte and Faſcie, 
Ribbonds and thin Saſhes ; and the laſt Sort they rwiſted round 
their whole Body, next to the Skin, ro make them Slender ; 
ro which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (4). 


Haud ſimilis virgo eft virginum noſtrarum quas matres ftudent- 
Demiſſis humeris eſſe, vinto peftore, ut graciles ſient. 


The former Ovid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of ho+ | 
neſt Matrons and chaſte Virgins. 


Efte procul vitte tenues inſigne pudoris (e). 
And deſcribing the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, 
Vitta coercebat poſitos fore lege capilles (f). 
Aled S ho _ = ST y og bo 4 '® wait Riot of 


Gown, as a Mark of Infamy, by reaſon of irs Reſemblance ro 
the Habit of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in thar place of Horace. 


Quid inter- 


# eft in matrond, ancilla pecceſue togata ? L.1, S.2. V. 63. 


The moſt judicious Dacier underftands by Togata the common 


| —— in oppoſition both ro the Matron and the Serving- 
1d. 


Some have thought that the Women (on ſome Account or 
other) wore the Lacerna too : Bur the riſe of this Fancy is 
owing to their Miſtake of that Verſe in Fuvenal, 


Ipſe lacernate cim ſe jaRaret amice: 


Where ir myſt be obſerv'd thar the Poer does not ſpeak of the 
ordinary Miſſes, bur of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom Ner, 


(c) De Laticlav, lib. r. cap. 16. (4) AR, 2, Sgen. 4. (c) De Art, Aman, lib, 2; {) Me» 
wanorph, lib. x, Fab. 9, 
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made 'an Experiment in order to change his Sex. So thay 
Fuvenal's Lacernata amica' is no more than if we ſhou'd ſay a 
Miſtreſs in. Breeches. 


The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that remaing 
of this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe it has been a former 
Remark that the Romans ordinarily us'd none, except the Lap» 
pir of their Gown ; and this was not a conſtant Cover, bur on- 
y -occafional, ro avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other accidental 
Inconveniences. Hence it is that we ſee none of the old Sratues 
with any thing on their Heads, befides now and then a Wreath, 
or ſomething of that Nature. Euſtathius on the firſt of the Ody/- 
fer, tells us that the Latins deriv'd this Cuſtom of going bare» 
headed from the Greeks ; it being notorious that in the Age 
of the Heroes, no kinds of Hats or Caps were ar all in Faſhion: 
Nor is there any ſuch thing ro be met with in Homer. Yet at 
ſome particular Times we find the Romans uſing ſome ſort of 
Covering for the Head; as .at the Sacrifices, at the Publick 
Games, at the Feaſt of $:turn, upon a Journey, or a warlike 
Expedition. Some Perſons too were allow'd to have their Heads 
always cover'd ; as Men who had been lately made Free, and 
were there uponſhav'd cloſe on their Head; might” wear the Pi- 
lens, both as a Defence from rhe Cold, and as a Badge of their 
Liberry. And the ſame Privilege was granted to Perſons 
under any Indiſpolition (g). | 
As for the ſeveral ſorts of Coverings defign'd for theſe Uſes, 
many of them have been long confounded. beyond any poflibili- 
ry of 2 Diſtinction : And the. Learned Sa/maſms (hb) has obſerv'd 
that rhe Mitra, rhe Pileus, the Cucullis, the Galerus and the 
Palliolum, were all Coycrings'of the Head, very lirtle differing 
from one another, and promiſcuouſly us'd by Authors Hows- 


ever there are ſome of chem which deſerve a more particular 


Enquiry. SIS et | 

he Galervs Voſſius derives from Galea, the Roman Helmet, to 
which we muſt ſuppoſe it tro have born ſome Relemblance, Ser- 
vis, when he reckons up the ſeveral forts of the Prieſt's Caps, 
makes rhe Galerus one of them, being  compos'd -of the Skin of 
the Beaſt offer'd in Sacrifice : The other Two being the Apex, 
a ſtirch'd Cap with a ljrtle Red ſtanding up in the Middle of 
rhe Top ; and the Tutulus a Woollen Turban much like the 
former, proper to the High-Pricſt. By the Galerus it's likely he 


(8 Lipſims de Amphithe. cap. 19» (4) a Vepiſe, & ad Grevii Sucton, Ciaud. 2, 
means 
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means the Albo-Galerus made of the Skin of a white Beaſt 
offer'd in Sacrifice, with the addition of ſome Twigs taken 
from a Wild-Olive-Tree ; and belonging only to Fuprter's Fla- 
men. Yer we find a ſort of Galerus in ule among the ordinary 
Men ; and the Galericulum (which ſome do call Galernus) common 
wborh Sexes. This was a Skin ſo neatly dreſs'd with Man or 
Woman's Hair, thart it cou'd nor eafily be diſtinguiſt'd from the 
Narwwral Ir was particularly us'd by thoſe who had thin Heads 
of Hair ; as Sweton reports of Nero (3) : As alſo by the Wraſtlers 
to keep their own Hair from receiving any Damage by the 
naſty Oyls with which they were rubb'd all oyer before they 
exercis'd. "This we learn from Martial's Diſtich on the Gals 
riculum, 


Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos 
Hac poteris madidas condere pelle comas. * 
The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Har worn ar Publick 

Shows and Sacrifices, and by the Freed-Men. For a Journey they 

had the Peraſus, differing only from rhe former in that it had 

broader Brims, and bore a nearer Reſemblance ro our Hats, as 
appears from the common Pictures of Mercury : And hence it 
took its Name from -x]4vwvw ro open or ſpread out (& ). 

The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho' we often meer 
with them in Reman Authors, are none of them beholden to 
thar Nation for their Original. The Mitre ſeems ro owe its 
Invention to the Trojans ; being a crooked Cap, tied under rhe 
Chin with Ribbons. Ir belong'd only to the Women among 
the Romans ; and is attributed ro the foreign Courrezans that 
ſer up their Trade in that City : Such as the 


Pia lupa barbara mitr2 


in Fuvenal, Yet among the Trojans we find it in uſe among 
the Men, Thus Remulus ſcouts them in Virgil. 


Et tunice manicas &9 habent redimicula mitre : 
O vere Phrygie ; neq; enim Phryges (1) ! 


And even /Eneas himſelf is by Iarbas deſcrib'd in this Dreſs. 


() Cap» 12. (k) Veſſims Erymolog, in v, Peiſus. Lipſnr de Amphitheat. cap. 19. 
(/) Xn. 9. 616, 


Mcaoonia 
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Mawoni2 mentum mitr4 crinemq; madentens 
Subnexus. Fn. 4. 216. 


The Tiara was the Cap of State us'd by all the Eaſtern Kings 
and Great Men, only with this- difference, that the Princes 
wore it with a ſharp ſtrair Top, and the Nobles with the Point 4 
little bending downwards (m). 

The Diad:m belong'd to the Kings of Rome as well as to the 
foreign Princes. This ſeems to have been no more than a 
white Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head like that which 
compoſeth the Turk;i/b Turban. Thoſe who are willing to find 
ſome nearer Reſemblance berween the Diadem and our Modern 
Crowns, may be convinc'd of their Miſtake from that P 
of Plutarch, where he tells us of a Princeſs that made uſe ef 
her Diadem to hang her ſelf with (=). 

Theſe white Faſcie among the Romans were always look'd an 


as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore when Pompey, the 


Great appear'd commonly abroad with a whire Scarf wound + 
bour his Leg, upon pretence of a Bruiſe or an Ulcer, thoſe 
who were jealous of his growing Power, did nor fail ro interpre 
it as an Omen of his affecting the ſupreme Command, and one 
Favonius. plainly told him, it made little Odds on whar Par 
he wore the Diadem, the Intention being much the ſame (9); 

To deſcend to the Feer, the ſeveral forrs of the Roman Shoog, 
Slippers, &c. which moſt frequently occur in reading, are the 
Perones, the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the Soleex and Crepide, and 
the Calip.e ; beſides the Cothurnus and Soccus which have been 
already deſcrib'd. 

The Perones were a kind of High-Shooes rudely form'd of raw 
Hides, and reaching up to the Middle of the Leg. They were 
nor. only us'd by the Country-People, as ſome imagine ; bur in 
the Ciry roo by Men of ordinary Rank. Nay, Rubenius averrs 
thar in the elder times of the mans | the Senators 
as well as others went in the Pero's (p). However when they 
came to be a little poliſh'd they left this clumſy Wear to the 
Plough-Men and Lobranns and we ſcarce find them applied 
ro any one elſe by the Authors of the flouriſhing Ages. "Thus 
Perſius brings in the 
Perouatus arator 5 S. 5. V. 102. * 


(+) Dempſter ad-Rofen. lib. 5, cap. 35. (n) Plut. in Lacuil. (6) Valor. Max. lib. v. cap. 2+ 
(p) De Laticlay, lib. 2, cap. 1+ 


and 
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And Avena 

DIE. S. 14. V. 186. 

Ly 

Firgil indeed makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero : Bur 


x were only a company of plain Ruſticks, Legio. agreſtis, 
he calls them ; and beſides they wore ir bur on one Foot 


| nnn— /eſtig nds finftri 
Inftituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero, Fn. 7.690. 


\ 
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The Calces Lunati were proper to the Patritians ro diſtinguiſh 
em from the Vulgar, ſo d from an Half-Moon in Ivory 
upon them. Baldwin will have the Half-Moon to have 
kry'd in ftead of a Fibula or Buckle (4) : But Rubenius (r) re- 
s this Conjecture, by ſhowing from Philotratus, thar it was 
w'd by way of Ornament, nor on the fore-part of the Shooe 
the Buckle, but about the Ankle. * Plutarch in his Roman 
heftions gives abundance of Reaſons why they us'd the Half- 
on rather than any other Figure ; bur none of his Fancies 
mer with any Approbation from rhe Learned. The 
«mon Opinion makes this Cuſtom an allufion ro rhe Num- 
trof Senators art their firſt inſtirution ; which being an Hundred 
ws Signified by the Numeral Letter C 
Yet the Patritians before they arriv'd at the Senatorian Age, 
and even before they pur on the Pretexta had the Privilege of 
ing the Half-Moon on their Shooes. Thus Statins Sylv. 5. 
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Sic te clare puer _—_ ſibi curia ſenſit: 
Primagq; Patritia clauſit veſtigia lung. 


As for the Senators who were not Patritians they did not in- 
deed wear the Half-Moon, bur that Ornament ſeems not ro have 
been the only Difference berween the Senatorian and the common 
Shooes. For the former are commonly repreſented as Black, 
oo coming up to the middle of the Leg ; as in Horace Book 1. 
at, 6, 


Pellibus. 
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Nigris medium impediit crus 


(9) De Calceo, Antiqu. cap. 9.(r) De Laticlav. lib, 2. cap. 
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Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the Four hl 
Scraps, which he ſays faften'd the Senators Shooes, "being yl" 
pretry high on the Leg (/). Dacier tells us the Sena a 
forts of Shooes ane for Summer, and the dther for Winter* Tu 
Summer Shooes he deſcribes with fuch Learthern Stra NA 
one another many times abour the Leg, and nothing ba a& 
ar the Botrom. Theſe he calls Campagi : (tho' Rubenius any 
butes this Name to a «ſort of Calige worn by the Senators 
der the later Emperours (z). 'The Winter-Shooes he ſays 
made of an entire black Skin, or ſometimes of a white one reac 
ing up to cover the greateſt part of the Leg, withour any ope 
Place except on the Top («). 

Ir's uncertain whether the Calce: Mulle; were ſo call'd fromthe 
Colour of the Muller, or whether they lent a Name to that Bi 
from their reddiſh Dye. They were at firſt the peculiar Wex 
of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings of Rome, and w- 
on the Eſtabliſhment of the free Stare were appropriated uy 
thoſe Perſons who had born any Curule Office ; but pe | 
they might be worn only on great Days at the Celebration of 
fome Publick Sports, when they were attir'd in the whole Ti- W® 
umphal Habir, of which” too theſe Shooes made a part. Fuliy 
Cc/ar, as he was very ſingular in his whole Habir, ſo was par 
ticularly remarkable for wearing the Mulei on ordinary Days; 
which he did to ſhow his Deſcent from the Alban Kings (#|, 

In Colour and Faſhion they reſembled rhe Cothurni, comingy 
ro the middle Leg, tho' they did not cover the whole Foot but 
only the Sole like Sandals (x). Dacier informs us that at ſuch 
time as the Emperours rook up the uſe of theſe red Shoog, 
the Curule Magiſtrates chang'd the Faſhion for Embroyderl 
ones (7). | 

The Roman Soles were a' ſort of Sandals or Pantofles withou 
any Upper-Leather, ſo that they cover'd Only the Sole of the 
Foot, being faften'd above with Straps and Buckles. Thele 
were the ordinary Faſtion of the Women, and therefore counts 

ed Scandalous in the other Sex. Thus Cicero expoſerth Verres(z, 
and C/odins (a) tor uſing this indecent Wear, and Livy acquaints 
us thar the great Scipio was cenſur'd on the ſame Account (6). 
Yer upon all Occaſions of Mirth and . Recreation or lawful In- 
dulgence 'rwas Cuſtomary for the Men to go thus looly 
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(/} De Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 3. (t) Ibid. cap $- (s) Dacier off Horace. Book. 1. Sat. & 
\ (r) Dio, lib. 49. (x) Lib. 2. cap. 2. (y) LU 4:19 on Horace Bok. 1. Sat. 6, (z) Ver 
rin. 4. (a) I" Hartilps Reſponl. (6) Lib, : 3. 
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As ar Entertainments, and at the Publick Shows of all 

& in the Circos or Amphithearres. 
The S_ which now and then occur in Roman Authors, 
rally ſuppos'd ro be the ſame as the Sole.e under the 


Sk Name xpraidvs, Burt Baldwin is ſo Nice as to aſſign this 


ce, that the Su had rwo Soles, whereas the Solex 
afiſted of bur one. Therefore he is not willing ro be beholden 
the Greeks for the Word, bur thinks it may be deriv'd from 


p Crepitus or. creaking that they made, which cou'd nor be fo 


+ Well conceiv'd in thoſe which had bur a fingle Leather (c). Thar 
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ie Grecian xpnaides did really make ſuch a kind of Noiſe (which 
Re can't eafily imagine of the Sole) is plain from the common 
ory of Momus, who being brought to give his Cenſure of Ve- 
;, cou'd find no Faulr only that her xpyris or Slipper creak'd 
Ittle roo much. X 
- The Caliga was the proper Soldiers Shooe, made in the San- 
| Faſhion, ſo as nor to cover the upper Part of the Foor, tho' ir 
wch'd ro the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of Wood like 
old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French Peaſants, and ſtuck 
lof Nails. Theſe Nails were uſually ſo very long in the Shooes 

f the Scouts and Sentinels,thar Sweronius (4d) and Tertullian (e) 
all thoſe Calige Speculatorie, as if by mounting the Wearer to a 


igher Pirch, they gave a greater Advantage to the Sighr. 

was from theſe Calige that the Emperour Ca/iguia rook his 
Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards bred up 
© the Habir of a Common-Soldier (f). And hence Zuvenal (g) 
and Suetonius (hb) uſe Caligati for the Common-Soldiers withour 


the addition of a Subſtanrive. 


{)8«ldwin Calc. Antiqu. cap. 13. (4) Caligd. cap. 52. (e) Ds Coron, Milit, (f) Sue 
tam, Calighd. Cap. 9» (8) SK, 16, Yo 24, (b) Avg, 25. 
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CHAP. IX 
Of the Roman Marriages, 


TH E Marriages of the Romans, which have been ſo learns 
ly explain'd by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great Laws? 
yers Tiraguel, wy Briſſonizs, and the rwo Hotmans, will, 
appear very intelligible from a diligent enquiry into the Eſpoys 
fals, the Perſons that might lawfully marry with one anothe, 
the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſeveral Ways of contradting 
Marrimony, the Ceremonies of the Wedding, and the Cauſe 
and Manner of Divorces. * 

The Eſpouſals or Contract before Marriage was perform'd by 
an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might be 
done as. well between abſent Perſons as Preſent ; as well in pr 
vare, as before Witneſſes. Yer the common Way of Betrothung 
was by Writings drawn up by. common Conſent, and ſeal'd by 
both Parties, Thus Fuvenal Sat: 6. 


$7 tibi legitimis pattam juntamg; tabellis 
Non es amaturus, 


And again Sat. 10, 
m—eVcnict cu Signatoribus auſpex. 


Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Womiad| 
which in Pliny's time was us'd to be of Iron, without any Stone 
in it (4): Thus the ſame Satyriſt 


Conventum tamen & patum E9 ſpenſalia noſtra 
Tempeſtate paras, jamq; a tonſore magiſtro 
PeReris, 69 digito pignus fortaſſe dediſti. Sat. 6, 


There was nd Age determin'd by the Laws for Eſpouſals. but 
they mighr be made at any time, provided thar both Parties {| » 
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(e) Plin. N, H., bb. 33. caps Is 
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ze ſenſible of the Obligation ; which they were not ſuppos'd 
be 'rill rheir Seventh Year. Yer Auguſtus afterwards order'd 
no Eſpouſals ſhou'd be efteem'd valid, except ſuch as were 
ummated by the Nuprials within Two Years Time (6). 

No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman ; but 
n this was extended to any free Denizon of the City, tho" 
n in any other parts : For thus Dionyſius (c), reports of the 
ines, Livy (d) of the Campanians, and Cicero (ec) of the In- 
icants of Aricia. Yet in Rome we meer with one eminent 
raint abour theſe Matters, and that is a Law of the Decemv;s 
prohibiting any Marriage berween the Patritian Families and 
Plebeians, Bur within Seven or Eight Years the Commons 
| given ſo many dangerous Tokens of their reſenrment of this 
wry, that, upon the Motion of Canuleins Tribune of the Peo- 
the Conful: x were Cen forc'd to give conſent to the enacting 
a contraty Decree, allowing a free alliance in Marriage be- 

Perſons of all Orders and Degrees (Ff). ; 

The Romans were very ſuperfitious in reference to the Parti- 
Time of Marriage, fanſying ſeveral Days and Seaſons 
ry Unfortunate to this Deſign. "The Kalends, Nones, and Ides 
fevery Month were ſtrictly avoided. So was the whole Feaſt 
the 'Parentalia in February, as Ovid obſerves Faſtor. 2. 
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Conde tuas, Hymense, faces, & ab ipnibus atris 
Aufer, habent alias meta ſepulchra faces. 


Go, Hymen, Stop the long expecting Dames, 
And hide thy Torches from the diſmal Flames. 
Thy Preſence wou'd be fatal while we mourn ; 
And at fad Tombs muſt other Tapers bura. 


The whole Month of May, was look'd on as Ominous ro con« 
- Eating Matrimony as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman Que« 
| Bftions. And Ovid, Faſt. 5. 


Nec viduz ted eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, que nupſit nec diuturna fuit, 

Hic quoq; de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas maio nubere vulgus ait. 
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No Tapers then ſhou'd burn, nor ever Bride 
Link'd art this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy'd. 
Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs ſay: 
The Girls are all ſtark, Naught that wed in May. 


In ſhort the moſt happy Seaſon in all Reſpects for Celebrating 
the Nuprial Soleranity was that which follow'd the Ides of "Fane, 
Thus Ovid ſpeaking of his Daughter 


Hance ego cimm vellem genero dare tempora tadis 
Apta requirebam, queq; cavenda forent. 

Tunc mihi poſt facras monſtratur Julius Idus 
Utilis & nuptis, utilis eſſe viris. Faſt. 2. 


Reſvlv'd to match the Girl I rricd to find 

What Days unproſp'rous were, what Moons were kind. 
After Fune's Sacred Ides my fancy ſtaid, 

Good tro the Man and Happy to the Maid. 


The Three Ways of contrafting Matrimony, were farre, 
emptione, and uſu, which fall properly under the conſideration 
of the Civil-Law ; the main difference of them in fl:ort ws 
this. Confarreatio was when the Matrimonial Rites were per- 
form'd with ſolemn Sacrifices, and Offerings of burnt Cakes, by 
the Pontifex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis. Pliny ſays this 
was the moſt Sacred Tye of all (z) : Yer we are affur'd that & 
rer ſome time it was almoſt univerſally laid a fide, as thought to 
include roo many rroubleſom Ceremonies (þ). Coemptio wa 
when the Perſons ſolemnly bound themſelves to one another by 
the Ceremony of giving and taking a Piece of Money, The 
Marriage was ſaid to be made by uſe, when with the Conſent 
her Friends the Woman had livd with the Man a whole Yex 
complear wirhour being abſent Three Nights ; at which time 
ſhe was reckon'd in all Reſpects a lawful Wife, tho' not new 
ſo cloſely join'd as in the former Caſes. 

The Nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the tak- 
ing of Omens by the Auſpices , Hence Tuly, Nubit genero ſe 
crus nullis auſpicibus nullis auttoribus funeſtis ominibus omnium (1), 

In dretiing the Bride they never omitred ro divide her Locks 
with the Head of a Spear ;' either as a roken that their Marri- 
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irgins(k): Or as an Omen of bearing a valiant and 
warlike Offspring : Or to remind the Bride, that being married ro 
One of a Martial Race, ſhe ſhou'd uſe her ſelf re no other than a 
plain unaffected Dreſs : Or becauſe the greareft Parr of the Nupri- 
al Care is referr'd ro Funo, ro whom the Spear is Sacred, whence 
ſhe rook the Name of Dea Quiris ; Quiris among the Ancients 
6gnifying this Weapon (/). Ovid alludes ro this Cuſtom in the 
{cond of his Faſts, 


Nec tibi que cupide matura videbere matrs 
Comat virgineas haſta recurva comas. 


Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 
Ler no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 


In the next Place they crown'd her with a Chapler of Flows 
ers, and pur on her Veil or Flammeum, proper on this Occaſion. 
Thus CatuHus, 

Cinge tempora Floribu : 
Suaveolentis amaraci 
Flammeum cape.; 


And Favenal, deſcribing M:alina when abour to tnarty Siltus: 


Dudum ſedet illa parato 
Flammeolo; Sat. 10: 


Inftead of her ordinary Cloaths ſhe wore the Timicz reta' ot 
common Twnic, call'd retta from being woven upwards , of rhe 
fame Nature with that which the young Men pur on with their 
Manly Gown (m) ; this was tied abour with a Girdle which the 
Bridegroom was to unlooſe. 

Being dreſs'd after this Manner in the Evening ſhe was lead 
toward the Bridegroom's Houſe by Three Boys habited in' the 
Pretexta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five Torches 
were carried to light het ; for which patticular Number P/- 
tarch has troubled himſelf ro find our teveral Reaſoris (n). A 
Diftaff and a Spindle was likewiſe both along with her, in me- 
mory of Caia Cecilia or Tanaquil, Wife ro Tarquinius Priſcus, 


Perch i Br! (1) Ibid. Quaſt, few, 87. (po) :mmy. Ub. 8. exp, 48, (6) Raw: 
2. 
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a famous _ (o) :- And on the ſame account the Bride 


call'd her ſe 
Name. 

Being come to the Door /which was garniſt'd with Flowers 
and Leaves, according to that of Catullus. 


f Caia, during the Nuprial Solemnity, as a fortunate 


Veſtibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret.) 


ſhe bound about the Pofts with Woollen Liſts, and waſt'd 
them over with melted Tallow, ro keep out Infection, and 
Sorcery. This Cuſtom V:rgil alludes to £3. 4. 


Preterea fuit in tefis de marmore templum 
Conjugis antiqui miro quod honore colebat, 
Velleribus niveis, & feſta fronde revintum. 


Being to go into the Houſe ſhe was not by any means to rouch 
the Threftold, but was lifred over by main ſtrength. Either 
becauſe the Threſhold was Sacred ro Veſta, a moſt chaſt Goddef, 
and ſo ought not ro be defil'd by onein theſe Circumſtances: 
Or elſe that ir might ſeem a piece of _- be compell'd 
into a Place where ſhe was to loſe her Maiden-Head (p) 

Upon her entrance ſhe had the -Keys of the Houle deliver'd 
to. her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with Two Veſlels, 
one of Fire, the other of Water ; either as an Emblem of 
Purity and Chaſtity, or as- a Communication of Goods, or as 
an Earneſt of ſticking by one another in the greateſt Extre- 
miries (q). 

. And now ſhe and her Companions were treated by the Bride- 

room-at a ſplendid Feaſt, on which Occafion the Sumpruary 
Con allow'd a lirtle more Liberry than ordinary in the Expen- 
ces., This kind of Treat was ſeldom withour Mufick, composd 
commonly of Flutes ; the Company all the while ſinging Thalaſ- 
fius or Thalaſſio, as the Greeks did Hymeneus. There are ſeveral 
Reaſons. given by Plutarch (r) for the uſe of this Word, the 
common Opinion makes it an Admoniſhment to good Huſwifery, 
the. Greek, Word maagia fignifying Spinning ; and among the 
Conditions which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans 
after the Rape of the Virgins, This was one, that.the Women 
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(o) Pliny, lib. 8. cap. 48, (p) Plutaych Rom. Queſt 1. Servius ad Virgil, Ecloge 8» (9) Ply 
 tarch,Rome Quaſt, x. (r) Idea in Romnl, & Rom, Quarſt, 31, 
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ſhou'd be oblig'd ro do no other ſervile Office for their Huſ- 


bands, any farther than what concern'd Spinning. 
Ar the ſame time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the 
Room for the Boys to ſcramble : Thus Virgo! Eclog. 8. 


. 
Sparge, marite, Nuces. _ 


Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom the moſt 
commonly receiv'd makes it a Token of their leaving Childiſh 
Divertiſements, and entring on a more ſerious State of Lite, 
whence Nucibus reliis has paſs'd into a Proverb. This Conje- 
Qure is favour'd by Catullus 


Da nuces puerts, iners 
Concubine : Satis diu 
Luſifti nucibus. Lubet 
Fam ſervire Thalaſſio. 
Concubine, nuces da. 


In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a Ser 
of good old Wives, that had been never married bur to one 
Man, plac'd the Bride og it with a great deal of Ceremony. 
Thus Catullus 

Vos bone ſenibus viris 

Copnit.e breve famine 

Collocate puellulam. 

Fam licet venias, marite, YC, 


Nothing now remain'd but for the Bridegroom_ to looſe ' her 
Girdle, a ;cuftom that wants no Explanation ; only it may be 
obſery'd ro have been of great Antiquity : Thus Moſchns in his 
Story of Fupiter and Europa : 


Zevs JS mw wThgnv avind{er wogphy, 
Avoe o ot wen, 


Homer Odyſs. 2. 
AT ow myderinnhy Corky, 


And Myſzeus in Hero and Leander: 
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There ſeldom wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks 

ot rogerther, ro ſing a parcel of Bawdy Verſes, which were to- 

rated on this Occaſion. They conſiſted of a kind of Feſcen- 
nine Rhimes. Hence Catullus 


. Nec diu taceat procax 
Feſcennina locutio. 


And Claudian : 


Perm:ſjiſq; jocis turba licentior 
Exultet terricis libera legivus. 


The Day after, the new Married Man held a ſtately Supper, and 
invited all his old Companions to a Drinking Match ; which 
they rerm'd repo. | 

The whole Subject of Divorces belongs entirely ro the Law- 
yers, and the diftintion berween repudium and divortium is 
owing to their Nicety ; the firſt they make the breaking off a 
Contract, or Eſpouſal ; and the laſt a Separation -after aCtual 
Matrimony. © Plutarch mentions a very ſevere Law of Remulw, 
which ſuffer'd not a Wife to leave her Husband, bur gave a Man 
the Liberty of rurning off his Wife, either upon poyſoning her 
Children, or counterfeiting his private Keys, or for the Crime 
of Adultery. Bur if the Husband on any other Occaſion put 
her away, he order'd one Moiety of his Eſtate ro be given to 
the Wife, and the other to fall ro the Goddeſs Ceres ; and that 
who ever ſent'away his Wiſe ſhou'd make an Atonement to the 
Gods of the Earth (/). *Tis very memorable that almoſt Six 
Hundred Years after the Building of the City, one P. Ser- 
vil;us or Carvilius Spuriu:, was the firſt of rhe Romans thar ever 
put away his Wife (). 

The common way of Divorcing was by ſending a Bill to the 
Woman containing the Reaſons of the Separation and the ten- 
der of all her Goods which ſhe broughr with her, this they 
term'd repud:;um . mittere. Or elſe ir was perform'd in her pre- 
ſence before ſufficient Witneſſes, with the Formalities of rearing 
the Writings, refunding the Portion, taking away the Keys, and 
rurning the Woman out of Doors. But however the Law of 
Komulus came to fail, it's certain that in later Times the Wo- 
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men roo as well as the Men might ſue a Divorce, and enter 
on a ſeparate Life. Thus Zuvenal Sat. 9. 


mn Fugientem /.epe pucilam 
Amplexu rapui, tabulas quoq; fregerat & jam 
Signabat. 8 
Ard Martial Lib. 10. Epigr. 41. 


Menſe novo Ma1i veterem Proculeia maritum 
Deferis, atq; jubes res fivi habere ſuas. 


We have here a fair Opportunity ro enquire into the grounds 
of the common Opinion about the borrowing and lending of 
Wives among the Romans. He that chargeth them moſt ſevere- 
ly with this Practice is the moſt Learned Tertullizn tn his A- 
pology, chap. 39. Omnia indiſcreta ſunt apud nos, &c. All things 
(lays he, ſpeaking of the Chriſtians) are commen among us, except 
our Wives : We admit no Partnerſhip in that one thing, in which 
other Men are more profeſſedly Partners, who not only make uſe 
of their Friend's Bed, but very patiently expoſe their own Wives 
to a new Embrace: T ſuppoſe,according to the Inſtituticn' of the moſt 
wiſe Ancients, the Gracian Socrates, and the Roman Cato, 
who freely lent out their Wives to their Friends, And preſent- 
ly after, © —_ Attice & Romane gravitatis exempium |! le- 
no eſt Phileſophus & Cenſor. O wondreus Example of Artick WWiſ- 
dom, and of Roman Gravity ! a Philoſopher and a Cenſor turn a Pair 
of Pimps. 

Chiefly on the ſtrength of this Authoriry, the Romans have 
been generally rax'd with ſuch a Cuſtom : And a very great 
Man of our own Country (#) exprefſerh his Compliance with 
the vulgar Opinion, tho' he ingeniouſly exrenuates the Fanlt in 
a parallel Inſtance. So much indeed muſt be granted thar tho' 
the Laws made thoſe Husbands liable ro a Penalry who either 
hir'd our their Wives for Money, or kept them afrer they had 
been actually convicted of Adulrery ; yer the bare permifſion 
of that Crime did not fall under the Notice of the civil Power. 
And Ulpian ſays expreſly, ei qui patitur uxorem ſjuam C—_— 
matrimoniumq; ſuum contemnit ; quiq; contaminatione non indigna= 
tur, pena adulteriim non infligitur. He that ſuffers his Wife to 
defile his Bed, and coutemning his Matrimonial Contraf is not dif= 
pleas'd at the Pollution, does not incurr the Penalty of Adulterers. 


Pp EE 


(#) Sir Wiliam Temple, LatroduQtion to the Hiſt, of Exg. hs 
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Bur *ris almoſt impoſſible thar -this ſhou'd give Occaſion to 
ſuch a Fancy. being no more than whar is tolerated ar preſent, 
I- may therefore be alledg'd in Favour of the Romans * ne this 
Opinion might probably have irs Riſe from the frequent pra- 
Ctice of that ſort of Marriage, according ro which a Woman 
vgs made a Wife only by Poſſefſion and Uſe, withonrt any far- 
F, Ceremony. This was the moſt Incomplear of all Conjugal 
'Fyes ; the Wife being fo, rather by the Law of Nature, than 
according to rhe Reman Conftitution ; and therefore ſhe was 
nor call'd Matefumilias, nor had any Right to inherit the 
Goods of her Husband ; being ſuppos'd to - taken purely on 
the Account of procreating Iflue : fo that after the bearing of 
Three or Four Children, ſhe might lawtully be given ro another 
Man. 

As to the Example of Cato, (not to urge that Tertullian has 
miſtook the Cenſor for him of Utica, and fo loſt the Sting of his 
Sarcaſm ) the beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
S:rabo and Plutarch. The Place of Strabo is in his ſeventh Book. 
"Icrps on fs aſe; 3 Tanvgwy on duriis ein vopuuey mis values Tas 
Yautere's exdSivau errors dvdiedov tmeidtiy if dur avnwr) Vo fi 
Tovia TEE * tals mp x, Kedmwy 'Ogmioio Jeiides]t YSidtore mv Maprley 
#2 nuar, x7! maady Powaiu nJO They report of theſe Tapuri- 
atis that 'tis counted lawful among them. to give away their Wines 
ro other Men, after they have had Two or Three Children by them : 
As Cato, in our time, upon the requeſt of Hortenſius, gave /'im 
his Vife- Marcia, according to the old Cuſtom of the Romans, 
Here by #xdd*vas and Yi f2oxe we ſhou'd not underſtand rhe lend- 
ing or letting our of Women, but rhe marrying them to new 
Husbands ; as Plato uſcth ##dbvor Wugaitiper mie, to beſtow 
Daughters in Marriage, | 

Plutarch before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis'd that 
this Paſſage in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a Play, 
and is very difficult to be clear'd, or made our with any cer- 
rainty. His Narration is taken out of Thrafeas, who had it 
from Munatius, Cato's Friend and conſtant Companion, and runs 
to this Fficct. 
 * Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of ſignal Worth, and approved 
* Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and Familiarity 
* with Cato, bur defir'd allo ro be united 'to his Family, by ſome 
© alliance in Marriage. Therefore waiting, upon Cato he begun 
* ro make a propoſal abour taking Caro's Daughter Porcia from 
* B:ibulus, ro whom ſhe had already born three Children, and 
* making her his own Wite, offering to reſtore her after ſhe 
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* had born him a Child, if Bibulus was not willing ro part with 


* her altogether : Adding that tho' this in the Opinion of Men 
* mighr ſeem Strange, yet in Nature it wou'd appear Honeſt and 
*Profirable ro the Publick, with much more ro the ſame Purpoſe. 
*Cato cou'd not bur expreſs his Wonder ar rhe ftrange Project, 
* but withal approv'd very well of uniting their Houles : When 
* Hortenſius turning the Diſcourſe did nor ſtick ro chanted 
*that it was Cato's own Wife which he really defir'd. Cato per- 
* ceiving his earneſt Inclinarions, did not deny his Requeſt, 
* bur ſaid that Philip the Father of Martia ought allo ro be con- 
* fulred. Philip, being ſent for, came, and finding they were 
*well agreed, gave his Daughter Martia ro Hortenſius, in the 
* preſence of Cato, who himſelf alſo afliſted ar rhe Marriage. 

So that this was nothing like lending a Wife our, bur acually 
marrying her ro another while her firſt Husband was alive, to 
whom ſhe may be ſuppos'd ro have came by that kind of Martri- 
mony which 1s hs 77 in the right of Pofletiion. And upon the 
whole the Romans ſeem ro have been hirherro Unjuſtly Taxed 
with the Allowance of a Cuſtom nor uſually practisd among 
the moſt barbarous and ſavage part of Mankind. 


CHAP. XA. 
Of the Roman Funerals. 


= H E moſt ancient and generally receiv'd Ways of Buryin 
have been Interring and Burning ; and both theſe we find 
at the ſame time in Uſe among the Romans, borrow in all 
ng from the Grecians. That the Grecians interr'd their 
ead Bodies may in ſhort be evinc'd from the Story of the 
Ephe/ian Matron in Petronius, who is deſcrib'd firting and watch- 
ing heg, Husband's Body laid in a Vault. And from the Argu=- 
ment Which Solon brought ro juſtifie the Right of the Arhenians 
to the Ifle of Salamis, taken nc the dead Bodies which were 
buried there not afrer rhe manner of their] Competitors the 
Meg arenſians, bur according to the Athenian Faſhion ; for thar the 
Megarenſians, rurn'd the Carcaſe to the Eaft, and the Athenians 
to the Weſt ; and that the Athenians had a Sepulchre for every 
Y 4 Body 
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Body, whereas the Megarenſians put Two or Three into one ON | F 
Thar the ſame People lometimes burnt their dead is beyond d, 

ſpure from the Teſtimony of Plutarch, who ſpeaking *of the Þ 

Death- of -Phocion rells us, that for ſome time none of the Atheni. 
ans dar'd light a Funeral Pile, ro burn the Body after thei 
manner. As alſo from the deſcription of the Plague of Athens 
th Thucydides 83 mvess 38 divceias, &c. with the Trandlations 
which paſſage Lucretius concludes his Poem. | 


Namg; fuos conſunguineos aliena rogorum 
Inſuper extrufta ingenti clamore locabant, 
Sudebantq; faces, multo cum ſanguine ſape 


R:xantes potius quam corpora deſererentur, 


To prove that both theſe ways of Burial were us'd by the 
Romans is almoſt unneceſſary. For Burning is known by every ! 
one to have been their common Practice. And as for Interring, 
their great Law-giver Numa particularly forbad the burning of 
his own Body, but commanded it to be laid entire in a Stone 
Coffin (b). And we learn from Cicero (c) ard Pliny (d), that the 
Family of the Corneli interr'd their dead all along 'rill the 
time of Sy//a the Difater, who in his Will gave expreſs Order 
ro have his Body burnt : probably ro avoid the Indignities that 
might have been offer'd ir after burial by the Marian Faction, 
in return for the violence ſhow'd by $ylla's Soldiers to the Tomh 
. and Reliques of Marius. 

' Bur tho' Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome pars 
ticular Caſes ir was Poſitively forbid ,* and look'd on as the 
higheſt Impiery. Thus Infants who died before the breeding 
of Teeth were. enclos'd unburnt in the Ground (e), | 


Terra clauditur infans 
Et migor igne rogi. Juvenal Sat. 15. 


The Place fer apart for the interment of theſe Infants was call'd 
Suggrundarium. | The ſame Superſtition was obſerv'd in re» 
ference to Perſons who. had been ſtruck dead with Lightning or 
'Thuader /f). For they were never burnt again, bu@afrer a 
rear deal of Ceremony perform'd by the Auſpices, and bo l 
Ee of a Sheep, were cicher put ye the Earth, - or | 


*. 


{a) Plutaych in Selon. 6) Plautareh in Nu. (c) De Leg. lib, 2. (4) N. H, lib, 7- cap- 54. 
(& Idem lib» 7. cape I6. (FF) dem lib 2. cap. 54+ or 
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Part II. of the Romans, 329 
ſometime -+ler alone, to lie upon the Ground where they had 
"fallen. In both @aſes the Place was preſently- inclos'd either 
with a ſtone Wall, or Stakes, or ſomerimes only with a Rope, 
ing the Name of Bidental, from the Bidens or Sheep that 

ras offer'd. Perſius uſeth Bidental for the Perſon that had come 
Fro this unhappy End. 


An quia non fibris ovium Ergenndq; jubente 
Trifte jaces lucis,  evitandumg; bibental. Sat. 


For they fanſied that where e'er a Thunder-Bolrt fell, the Gods 
had a particular Defire to have that place Sacred to their Wor- 
ſhip ; and therefore whether a Man had been kill'd or no, they 

+ usd the ſame Superſtition in hallowing the Ground (g). 
| The ſeveral forts of Funerals fall under the common Heads 
of Funus indiftivum and Funus tacitum. The funus inditivum had 
its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becauſe on ſuch Occaſions 
there was mace a general Invitation of the People by the 
Mouth of a publick Cryer. This was celebrated with extraor- 
dinary Splendor and Magnificence, the People being preſented 
with publick Shows and other uncommon Divertiſements. The 
Funus Publicum which we meer with ſo often, may be ſome- 
times underſtocd as entirely the ſame with the Indittive Fune- 
ral, and ſometimes only as a ſpecies of it. Ir is the ſame when 
it denotes all the Stare and Grandeur of the more noble Fune- 
rals, ſuch as were uſually kept for rich and great Men. Ir is 
only a ſpecies of the Indi2;ve Funeral, when either it ſignifies the 
proclaiming of a Vacation, and an enjoyment of publick Sor- 
row, or the defraying the Charges of the Funeral our of the 
Publick Stock. For 'tis probable that at both theſe Solemni- 
ties a general Invitation was made by the Cryer, yer in this 
Latter it was done by Order of the Senate, and in the For- 
mer by the Will of the deceas'd Perſon, or the Pleaſure of his 
Heirs. Bur no one will hence conclude that the Funerals of all 
ſuch rich Men were attended with the Formality of a Vacation, 
and an Order for Publick Grief. For this was counted the 
greateſt Honour that cou'd be ſhow'd ro the Relicks of Princes 
themſelves : Thus the Senate decreed a publick Funeral for Syphax 
the once great King of Numidia ; and for Perſes King of Mace= 
don, who both died in Priſon under the Power of the Romans (h) 
And Suetonius informs us that Tiberius (:) and Vitellius (k) were 


E)Dariron Horace Art, Poet. Verſe 471. ({) Val. Max. lib, 5, cap- 1. (6) cap. 75S, 
KJ Cap» 3+ ; ; | 
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buried in the ſame State, Yer upon accoynt of having per. 
form'd any fignal Service tothe Common-wealth, this Honour way 
often confer on private Men : and ſometimes upon Women 
too, as Dio relates of Attia the Mother of Fulius Ceſar (1) ; 
and X:philin of Livia (m). Nor was this Cuſtom peculiar to 
the Romans, for Laertius reports of Democritus that decea 
after he had liv'd above a Hundred Years he was honour'd wi 
a Publick Funeral. And Fuſtin tells us that the Inhabitants of 
Marceilles, then a Grecian Colony, upon the News of Rome's 
being taken by the Gauls, kept a Publick Funcral to teſtifie their 
condolance of the Calamiry (#). 

It here ſeem ro have been different ſorts of Publickh Funeralt 
in Rome according to the Magiſtracies or other Honours which 
the deceaſed Perſons had born. As the Pretorium, the Conſulare, 
the Cenſorium and the Trirmphale. The Two laſt were by much 
the more Magnificent, which 'tho* formerly diſtingui'd, yer in 
the time. of the Emperours were join'd in One with the name of 
funus cenſorium only ; as Tacitus often uſeth the Phraſe. Nor 
was Cenſorian Funeral confin'd to Private Perlons, bur the very 
Emperours themſelves were honour'd with the like Solemnity 
afrer their Deaths ; as Tacitus reports of Claudius (0, and Capity 
linus of Pertinax. 

The Funus tacitum, oppos'd to the IndiXive or Publick Fune- 
ral, was kept in a private manner withour the folemnization of 
Sports, withour Pomp, withour a Marſhaller, or a general Invi- 
ration. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. Mort: natus es : minus 
moleſtiarum habet funus tacitum, And Ovid, Triſt, 1. Eleg. 3. 


Quocung; aſpiceres luftus gemituſq; ſonabant, 


Formaq; non taciti funeris inſtar erat. 


This is the ſame that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare, when he 
reports that Marcus Antoninus was ſo extreamly kind and munifi- 
cent, as to allow even Vulgar Funerals to be kept at the Charge 
of rhe Publick. Propertius calls it plebeirm fun. 


Adſmt 
Plebeii parve funeris exequie. Lib. 2. EL 4. 


Auſonius : Funus commune. 


Tu gremio in proavi funus commune locatum. 


(1) Lib. 47. (»)1n Tiberic, (n) Lib. 43, (o) Annal, 12, 
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And Suetonius, funis tranſlatitium, when he informs us that Bri- 
tannicus was Buried after this manner by Nero (p). 

To the /ilene Funerals may be referr'd rhe Funera acerba, or 
mtimely Obſequies of Youths and Children ; which Fuvenal 
ſpeaks of Sar. 11. 


Non prematuri cineres, non funus acerbum 
Luxurie, &C, 


And Virgil. An. 6. 


Infantumq; anime flentes in limine primo : 
Quos dulcis vite expertes & ab ubere raptes 
Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo, 


. The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into ſuch as were 
usd ro Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were after- 
wards perform'd ro the dead Corple. 

When all Hopes of Life were now _ oer, and the Soul 
25 it were juſt ready for its flight, rhe Friends, and neareſt Re- 
lations of the dying Parry were wont to kiſs him, and embrace 
bis Body 'rill he expired. Thus Sueronins (q) relates that Auguſtus 
expird in the Kiſſes of Livia. Nor need there be any farther 
Proof of a Cuſtom, which every Body is acquainted with. The 
Reaſon of it is not ſo well known : Moſt probably, they choughe 
by this pious Act ro receive into their own Bodies the Soul of 
their departing Friend. 'Thus Albinovanus in the Epicede of 
Livia. 


Soſpite te ſalem moriar, Nero ; tu mea condas 
Lumina, & acgipias banc animam ore pio. 


For the Ancients belieyv'd that the Soul when it was abounr leay- 
ing the Body made uſe of the Mouth for its Paſſage ; whence 
animam in primo ore, or in primis labris tenere, 1s, to be at Death's 
Door. And they mighr well imagine the Soul was thus to be 
transfus'd in the laſt At of Life, who cou'd fanfie that it was 
communicated in an ordinary Kiſs, as we find rhey did from 
theſe Love- Verſe red by Macrobius, the Original of which 
is attributed to Plato : | 


" @) vr. 33 (9) AuguF. 91. 
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D:m ſemibulco ſavio 

Meum puellum ſavior 

Dulcemgq; florem ſpiritns 

Duco ex aperto tramite, 

Anima tunc «gra & ſancia 
Cucurrit ad labias mihi, &c. (r). 


Nor 6id rhey only kiſs their Friends when juſt expiring, ba 
| afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on the Fe 
neral-Pile. Thus Tibullus Lib. 1. Elcg. 1. 


Flebs, £3 arfuro poſitum me, Delia, leflo, 
Triſtibus & lachryms ofcula mixta dabs. 


And P7ropertius Lib. 2. Eleg. I2. 


Ofcu'rq; in pelids pones ſuprema labels, 
Cum dabitur Syrio munere plenns onyx. 


Another Ceremony us'd to Perſons expiring was the taking 
their Rings. *© Thus Suzronius reports that when the Emperout 
* Tiberius {woun'd away, and was reputed Dead, his Ring 
* were taken from him, tho' he afterwards recover'd, and ask( 
* for them 2gain (/”). They are much miſtaken who fanſie hin 
to bave done this with Defign to change his Heir ; for tho' 'twy 
an uſual Cuftom with the Ancients ro conſtitute their Heir or 
Succefſur by delivering him their Rings on their Death-Bed, 
yer this ſignified nothing in caſe a Legal Will was produced to 
the contrary (r). 

But whether they rook off the Rings to ſave them from the 
Perſons concern'd in waſhing and taking care of the dead Body, 
or on any other Account, 'tis very probable that they were after- 
wards reſtor'd again ro the Fingers, and burnt in the Funeral. 
Pile : as may be gather'd from that Verſe of Propertius, where 
deſcribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the Habit in which ſhe 
was burn'd, he fays, 


Et ſelitum dipito beryllon adederat ions. Lib. 4. El. 7. 


The Cuſtom of clofing the Eyes of a departing Friend, com- 
mon both to Romans and Grecians, is known by any one that 


un CEC 


i (&) Macreb, Sutarn. lib. 2. cap. 2. (/) Cap. 73- (r) See Valer, Max. lib, 7. cap. x 
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has bur look'd in a Claflic Author. Ir may only- here be ob- 
ſerv'd that this Ceremony was perform'd for the moſt part by the 
neareſt relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, and by Wives 
w their Husbands, by Parents ro their Children, and by Chil- 
dren to their Parents, &c. of all which we have a multitude of 
Inſtances in the Poers. Pliny tells us that as they clos'd the Eyes 
of the dying Perſons,ſo they open'd them roo again when the Body 
was laid on the Funeral-Pile : And his Reafon for both Cuſtoms 


'is, ut neque ab homine ſupremim ſpettari fas fit, & cwlo non oſtends 


nefas (u) ; becauſe they counted it equally impious, that the Eyes 
ſhou'd be ſeen by men at their laſt motion, or that they ſhou'd net 
be expoſed to the view of Heaven. 

And for the Ceremonies us'd to Perſons after they were dead, 
wy may be divided into Three Sorts, ſuch as were perform'd 
before the Burial, ſuch as concern'd the Act of the Funeral, and 
ſuch as were done after that ſolemniry. ' 

Before the Burial we meer with the Cuſtoms of waſhing and 
anointing the Corpſe, nor by any means proper to the Remans, 
but anciently us'd _ almoſt all rhe civiliz'd Parts of the World, 
owing their firſt Riſe ro the Invention of the Egyptians. Theſe 
Offices in Rome were either perform'd by the Women whom 
they term'd Fanere; or elſe in Richer or nobler Famil.es by the 
Libitinarii, a Sociery of Men who got their livelihocd by pre- 

aring Things in order to the ſolemnization of Funerals. They 

d their Names from Libirina the Goddeſs who preſided over 
Obſequies, Hence the Word Libi:z;za' is commonly us'd for 
Death ir ſelf ; or for every thing in general relating to the Fu- 
nerals, becauſe in the Temple of that Goddels all neceffaries 
proper on ſuch Occaſions were expos'd to Sale. Phedrus alludes 
to this Cuſtom, ſpeaking of a covetous Miſer, Lib. 5. Fab. 77. 


Qui circumcides gmnem impenſam Funeris, 
Libitina ne quid de tuo faciat lucrum. 


Bur, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have been the 
chief Perſons concern'd in ordering Funerals, underraking the 
whole Care and Charge of ſuch a ſolemniry ar a fer Price ; 
and therefore they kept a great Number of Servants to perform 
the working Parr, ſuch as the Pollinttores, the Veſpillones, &c. 
The firſt of theſe were employ'd ro anoint the dead Body, and 
the others we may chance ro meet with hereafrer. In alluſion 


——_—— 


«a 
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(s) Valer, Max, lib. Tl, CPs 37+ 
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to this Cuſtom of anointing the Corpſe, Martial plays very gets 
tilely on the Maſter of an Entertainment, where there was much 
Eſſence to be got, bur very little Mear : 


Unpzuentum fateor bonum dediſti 
Convivis, here, ſed nihil ſcidiſti. 
Res ſalſa eſt bene olere & eſurire. 

* Qui non cwnat & ungitur, Fabulle, 
Is vere mihi mortuus videtur. 


When the Body had been waſh'd and anointed, they proceed. 
ed ro wrap it in a Garment: The ordinary People for this pur- 
poſe made uſe of the common Gown, and tho' in ſome Parts of 
Italy the Inhabitants were ſo rade as not to wear the Gown 
| while they liv'd, yet Fuvenal informs us that they did not want 
| - It at their Death ; 


Pars magna Italie eft, ft verum admittimus, in qua A 
Nemo togam ſumit niſi mortuus. Saf. 3. k 
's 


Bur thoſe who had born any Publick Office in the Stare, or 
acquir'd any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapr in 
the particular Garment which belong'd to their Place, or to 
their Triumph ; as Livy (w) and Polybins (x) expreſly report, 

Ir may here be obſerv'd that the Ancients were ſo very care 

and ſuperſtitious in reference to their Funeral Garment, that I 
they often wove them for themſelves and rheir Friends during F* 
Life. Thus Virgil brings in the- Mother of Euryalus complains N® 
ing, 


Nec te tua funera mater 
Produxi, preſſrve oculos, nec vulnera lavi : 

Veſte tegens, tibi quam nofes feſtina dieſq; 4 
Urgebam, & tel curas ſolabar aniles. Kn. 11. 


 -—__. a xz... <. tt 


If the Deceas'd had by his Valour obtain'd any of the ho» 
nourable Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when 
the Body was dreſs'd for the Funeral ; | wo the reward of Vertue 
might in ſome meaſure be enjoy'd after Death ; as Cicero ob- 
ſerves in his ſecond Book of Laws. Other Perſons they crown'd 
with Chaplers of Flowers, and with thoſe roo adorn'd the 


(w) Lib, 34. (x) Lib. 6, 
Couch 
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(ch on which the Body was laid. The Primitive Chriſtians 


= kclaim'd ſeverely againſt this Cuſtom, as little leſs than Idola- 


x ; as is to be {cen particularly in Minntius Felix (3) and Ter- 
alan (a). 

The next Ceremony that follow'd was the col/ocatio or laying 
w of the Body, perform'd always by the neareſt Relations. 
Whence Dio cenſures Tiberius for his negle&t of Livie, #74 w- * 
fic imoxinlaro, 57+ Smbavs ouy dur)s meoero. He neither viſhh 
td ber when ſhe was ſick, nor laid her out with his own Hands, 
fter ſhe was dead. 

The Place where they laid.,the Body was always near the 
Threſhold, at the entrance of the Houſe. 


Recipitq; ad limina greſſum 
Corpus, ubi exanimi poſitum Pallants Aceſtes 
Servabat ſenior. Virg. An. 9. 


And they rook particular care in placing the Body, to rurn the 
Feet ourward, roward the Gare, which Cuſtom Per/ius has left 
ws Elegantly deſcrib'd in his Third Saryr, 


m————tandemg; beatulus alto 
Compoſitus leo craſſſq; lutatus amoms 
In portam rigidos calces extendit 


The reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhow all Perſons whether 
ay Violence had been the Cauſe of the Party's Death, which 
night be diſcover'd by the ourward Signs. 

e muſt not forget the Conclamatis, or general Ourt-cry ſer 
up at ſuch Interyals before the Corpſe, by Perſons who waired 
there on purpoſe ; this was done, eirher becauſe they hop'd by. 
this means to ſtop thg Soul which was now raking irs flight, or 
ee ro awaken it's powers which they thought might only lie 
flent in the Body withour Action. For the firſt reaſon we are 
beholden ro Propertius : 


At mihi non oculos quiſquam inclamavit euntes, 
Unum impetraſſem te revocante diem. 


The other is taken from the explication of this Cuſtom by Ser- 
vius on the fixth of the A£neids , and ſeems much the more pro- 


(0:1: pag. 109, Edit. 0x47, (4) De Corona MiL 


bable 
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bable Deſign. For the Phyſicians give ſeveral inftances of Per. 
ſons, who being buried rhro' haſt, in an Apoplectick Fir, haye 
afterwards come to themſelves, and many times miſerably pe 
riſh'd for want of affiſtance. 

Tf all this crying out fignified nothing, the Deceas'd was (aid 
to be conclamatus, or paſt call,. ro which practice there are fre 
* quent Allufions in almoſt every Author. Lucan 1s very elegant 
# this Purpoſe, 


Sic funere primo 
Attonite tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto, 
Exipit ad ſzvos famularum brachia planus, Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was per- 
form'd before the Burial, except the Cuſtom of ftieking up 
fome Sign, by which the Houſe was known ro be in Mourni 
This among the Romans was done by fixing Branches of Cy nh 
or of the Pirch-tree near the Entrance, neither of which Trees 
being once cut down, ever revive, and have on that account 
been thought proper Emblems of a Funeral (b). 

Thus much was done before rhe Funeral ; in the Funeral we 
may take notice of the Elatio or carrying forth, and the Act of 
Burial. Whar concerns the Firſt of theſe will be made out 
obſerving the Day, the Time,the Perſons, and the Place, What Dy 
after the Perſon's Death was appointed for the Funeral, is ng 
very well agreed on. Servius on that Paſſage of Virgil, A, z 
Verſl. 65. | 


Preterea, ſi nona dies mortalibus egr#s, &C. 


expreſly tells us that the Body lay ſeven Days, in the Houſe, on the 
eizhth Day was burn'd, and on the ninth the Relicks were buried, 
But there are many Inſtances to prove that this ſet Number of 
Days was nor always obſerv'd. "Therefore perhaps this belong 
only to the Indictive and publick Funerals, and nor to the Pri- 
vate and Silent ; eſpecially nor ro the acerba Funera, in which 
Things were always huddled up with wonderful Haſte. Thus 
Suetonius reports of the Funeral of Britannicus (c) and of the Em- 
pergur O:/o (4d): and Cicero pro Cluentic, Eo ipſo die puer cum hord 


_—_— 
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(6) Plin, lib. 16. cap. 23. Serv, ad Zn. 4. (c) Ner. 33. (d) Orho $11, 
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wundecim? in publico E9 wvalens viſus efſet, qute notem mortuus, 
peſtridie ante lucem combuſtns. + | | 

As to the Time of carrying forth rhe Corpſe, anciently the 
made uſe dnly of the Night ; as Servius obſerves on thoſe 
words of Virgil, | 


' == De more veruſto | oo 
Funereas rapuere faces. An. 11. v. 142. 


The Reaſon he gives for it, 1s, that hereby they might 4void 
meeting with the Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whoſe Eyes they thought 
wou'd be defil'd by ſuch. a ſpectacle. Hence the Funeral had its 
Name 4 funalibius from the Torches, and the Veſpillones or Veſpe= 
rones were ſo call'd from Veſpera the Evening. | 

Nothing is more evident than that this Cuſtom was not long 
obſerv'd, art leaft not in the Publick Funerals, tho' it ſeems ro 
have continued in the ſilent, and private, as Servius icquaints us 
in the ſame Place. Hence Nero rook a fair excuſe for hurrying 
his Brother Britannicus his Body into the Grave immediately 
after he had ſent him our of the World. For Tacitus reports 
that rhe Emperour defended the haſty Burial which had caus'd 
ſo much Talk and Suſpicion, in a publick Edict, urging that 
it was agreeable to the old Inftirurions, to hide ſuch untime- 
ly Funerals from Mens Eyes, as ſoon as poflible, arid nor de- 
rin them with the tedious Formalities of Harangues and Pom- 
pous Proceflions. It may nor be roo nice a Remark; that in the 
more ſplendid Funerals the former part of the Day ſeems to 
have been. defign'd for the Procetfion. Thus Plutarch relates 
of the burial of Sy4a, that the Morning being very Cloudy 
over Head, thy deferr'd carrying farth the Corpſe 'till the Ninth 
Hour, or Three in the Afrernoon. Bur tho' this Cuſtom of 
carrying forth rhe Corpſe by Night in a. great Meaſure. ceas'd; 
yet the bearing of Torches and Tapers ftill continued in Pras 
Rice. Thus V:rgil in the Funeral of Palas, An. 11. 


Lucet via longo 
Ordine flanimarum, 65 late diſcriminat agros. 


And Perfius, Sat. 3; 


Hine tuba, candele, &C. 


— 
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And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe us'd at the Nuptial Solem- 
nity, the Poers did nor fail to rake the hint for bringing them 
both into the ſame Fancy. : As Propertius Book 4. Eleg. laſt : 


Viximus inſignes inter utramg; facem, 
Ar Ovid in the Epiſtle of Cydippe ro Acontius : 


Et face pro thalami fax mihi mortis erat. 


Among the Perſons concern'd in carrying forth the Corpfe 
we -may begin with thoſe that went before the Funeral-Bed, ſuch 
as the Siticines, the Prefice, the Ludis and Hiſtriones, the new 
Freed-Men, the Bearers of the Images, &c. The Name of the 
Siticines A. Gellius (e) derives from Situs and Cano, from finging 
to the Dead. They were of Two ſorrs, ſome ſounding on the 
Trumper, others on the Flure or Pipe: That the: Trumpets 
had a Share in rhis Solemnirty we learn from Virgil in the Fune« 
ral of _Pallas, Mn. 11. 


Exoritur clamorq; virim, elangorq; tubarum. 


And from Propertius Book 2, Eleg. 7. 


Ah! mea tum quales, caneret tibi Cynthia ſomnos, 
Tibia, funeſta triſtior alla tuba. 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Mag-pye, thar up- 
on hearing the Trumpets ar rhe Funeral of a Rich Man, for 
ſome time after quite loſt her Voice, and cou'd raiſe no manner 
of Note, when on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this while 
deeply medirating on the Martrer , ſhe ſtruck up exactly the 
ſame Tunes that the Trumpers had play'd, and hir all the Turns 


and Changes to Admirartion ( F). 


Bur 'ris likely that the wr, were us'd only in the Pub- 
lick Funerals to give the People Notice to appear at the Solem- 
nity, as Lipfaus inſtructs us (F). ; 

The Tibicines ſome reſtrain *to the Funerals of Children, and 
younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the /Eneids,and 
Statius Theb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemorys. 


( 8) Lib. 20, cap. 2. (f) Tit. de Animal, Solert. (g) De militia, lib, 4. cap. 10- 
Tum 
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Tum wm lafiis corn pgrive mugit adunco | | 
. TTib;.4, Citi teneros fheeans jrodlnite manes. : 
The learned Dacier has lately declar'd himſelf of the fame Opi= 


nion (+). - But 'tis certain thar this cannor always have held 
Good. For Snetonius mentions the Tibie in the Funeral of Fuligy 


_ Ceſar (3), and Senece in that of Clandius, in his Afocolveynthoſis, 


And Ovid" ſays of himfelf in plain Words. 


Interea neftri quid agant nift triſte libel; ? 
Tibia funeribus cqvrenſ ita miners; Tift, 1. EL 4: 


Therefore it Teems more probable that rhe Flutes or Pipes 
were us'd in all forts of Funerals, as rhe moſt accurate Kirchman 
has given his Judgmenr. | 

It appears. from the Figures of Trumpets: and Flutes 
on the old Monuments, that the Inftrumenrs of thoſe Kinds 
osd at Funeral Solemnities were longer than' rhe ordinary 
ones ; and ſo firred ro give a ſharper and mbre mourntul 
Sound. Hence Ovid calls rhe Funeral I rumper longs tubs. 


Pro long4 reſmet carmina veſtra tub2, Amor. 2. El-6. 


After the Muficians,went the Prefice,or the Mourning Women, 
hir'd on purpoſe to fing the nenia or /eſſus, the Funeral Song, 
fill'd with the Praiſes of the Deceas'd ; bur for the moſt part 
trifling and mean. Hence the Grammarian in Gel/iu5 rook his 
Flour againſt the Philoſophers, Vos Philoſophi mera eſts (ut M.Ca+ 
to ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. Nam qui collegiſtis & leftitaſtiyres te= 
tras & inanes & frivvlas, tanquam mulierum voces preficarum (K): 
Tou Philoſophers (as Cato ſays) are mere dealers in traſh, for you go 
and read and collet a Parcel of dry worthleſs Stuff, juſt ſuch for 
all the World, as the old Women whine out who are hir'd to ſing 
tbe Mourning Song at a Funeral. | 
" That the Endis and Hiſftriones, the Mimicks and Players went 
before the Fiineral-Bet, and ' danc'd after the Saryrick manner, 
we have the: Authariry of Diony/ſius in his Ninth Book. And 
Sneronius tells a Story of the Arch-Mimick who aCted ar the 
Funeral of Veſpaſion (1). 


Ban: - 


* (6) OnHwace Book 1. Sat, 6, v. 44. (i) Cap. 83. (4) 4. Gell, lib, 18. cap. 7- 
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The Cuſtom for the Slaves ro go with their Caps on befate 
the Corpſe, and ro be thereupon made Free, is confitm'd th a 
Law of Fuſtinian,; and we meet, with many examples of | in 
Hiſtory. | 

As . the Beds or Conches born before in the Funeral Solem- 
nity, the Defign of theſe. was to carrry the Waxen Images of 
. the Deceas'd Perfon's Anceſtors, which were therefore us'd only 
in the Funerals of thoſe who had, rhe jus imaginzm, the right of 
keeping the Effigies of the Men of their Family, . which ar home 
were ſer up. in Wooden Preſſes, and taken thence to be publick- 
ly ſhown after this Manner, on the Death of any of their near 
Relations (m). | Before -the Corpſe of Pringes or ſome extraore 
dinary Perſons, not only the Effigies of their Anceſtors, bur the 
Strarues too of -other great Men were born in State; Thus Aw 
guſtus order'd , Six Hundred Beds of Images to | be carried be- 
fore at the Funeral of Marcellus ; and Sylla the Di&tator had no 
leſs than Six Thouſand (=). | 

Beſides all this, ſuch as had been eminenr for their Archeive- 
ments in War, and gain'd: any. confiderable Conqueſt, had the 
Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they had ſubdu'd, or 
the Cities they had Taken, or the Spoils won in Battle ; as 
 Dionyſius (0) reports in the Funeral of Cor:dlanus, and Dio (p) in 
_ of Auguſtus, This Cuſtom Virgil alludes- to in the Funeral 
of Pallas: : 


'Multag; preterea Laurents premia pugne 
Aggerat, & longo pradam jubet ordine duci. 


And a litle after : 


 TIndutoſq; jubet truncos hoſtilibus arms 
Ipſos ferre duces, intmicaq; nomina figs. 


The LiJors too made a part of the Proceſſion, going be- 
fore the Corpſe to carry the Faſces and other Enfigns of Honour, 
which the Deceas'd had a Right to in his Life-rime. "Tis ve- 
ry remarkable rhat the Rods were not now carried in the or- 
dinary poſture, bur turn'd quite the contrary way, as Tacitus re- 
ports in the Funeral of Germanicus (4). x Albinovanus 1n 
the Funeral of Druſus : 


—_— 


Gn) Fs. N, H, lib, 35. cap. 24 (n) Serviw ig vE1, 11s (6) Lib, 8. (p) Lib. 56. (4) Ane 
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Quos primiim vids faſces, in funere vidi, 


Et vidi wverſos, indiciumq; mals. 


We may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or 


the Funeral-Bed ; and theſe were for the moſt part the near- _ 


eſt Relations, or the Heirs of the Deceas'd. Hence Horace 
Book 2. Sar. 5. e* 


' Cadaver 
UnFum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit heres, 


And Fuvenal Sar 10; 


Incolum: Troja Priamus venifſet ad umbras 
Aſſaraci magnis ſolemnibus, Hefore funus 
Portante, & reliquis fratrum Cervicibusmn—_— 


Thus they report of Mete/lus who conquer'd Macedon, that he 
was carried to the Funeral-Pile by his four Sons. ; one of which 
was then Pretor, the other rhree had been all Conſuls, rwo had 
triumph, and one perform'd rhe Office of Cenſor (r). 

Somerimes Perſons who had deſerv'd highly of the Common+ 
Wealth were born ar their Funerals, by the Magiſtrates, or the 
Senators, or the chief of the Nobiliry. Thus Plutarch relates 
of Numa, Suetonins of Fulius Ceſar (5s), and Tacitus of Auguſtus (t). 
And the very Strangers and Foreigners that happen'd to be ar 
Kome at the Death of any worthy Perſon, were very defirous 
of ſignifying their Reſpect ro his Memory, by the Service of 
carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he was to be buried : As Plu- 
nol tells us in the Funeral of Paulus Amylins, that as many 
Spaniards, Ligurians and' Macedonians as happen'd ro be pre- 
ſent at the Solemniry, that were young and of vigorous ies, 
took up the Bed and bore it to the Pile. 

or fo of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too, 


if they were hated by the People, were carried to their Burial | 


by the Veſpillones or Sandapilones, who liv'd by this Employmenr. 
Thus Suetonius (u) and Eutropius (w) relate of the Emperour Do- 
mitian. Therefore in this laſt way of bearing our, we may 
ſuppoſe them to have us'd rhe Sandapila or common Bier, as 


—»k— 


{) Plin, lib. 7. cap. 44. Val. Max. L 7. (5) Cap. 84. () Annal, 1. (4) Cap» 17 (wv) Lib. 7. 
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in the former the Le#ice or LeAs, the Lirtters or Beds. This 
Bier is what Horace and Lucas call vils Arca, 


Anguſti ejeta cadavera cells 
Conſerous vils portanda locabat in arca; Hor, L. 1. S. 8. 


Da vilem Magno plebeii funers arcam 
Que lacerum corpus ſiccos effundat in ignes. Luc. lib. 8. 


"Tis worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed was 
cover'd, and ſometimes nor. It was expos'd open if the Party 
had died a natural Death, and was not very much deform'd by 
the Change ; and therefore now and then they us'd ro paint the 
Face, eſpecially of Women, to make them appear with more 
Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in the Tie of Nero, that 
he daub'd the Body of Britannicus over with a ſort of White- 
Waſh to hinder the Blueneſs of rhe Fleſh, and ſuch other Marks 
of the Poyſon from being diſcover'd ; but a great Rain falling 
ar the time of the Proceflion, waſh'd off the Paint, and exposd 
the-Faral Tokens to the Vjew of the whole People. 

Bur in Caſe the Viſage was very much diſtorred, or upon 
ſome other Account not fir ro be ſhown, they threw Cover- 
Ing over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Scipio Africanus was 
carried forth ro Burial velato capite (x). Sometimes roo when the 
Face orHead had been miſerably bruiſed,as if the fall ofan Houſe 
or ſome ſuch Arcident had occafion'd the Party's Death, they 
us'd to encloſe the Head and Face, in a Maſque, to hinder them 
from appearing, and. the Funerals in which this was practis'd 
they rerm'd larvata funera. 

Bur the greateft part of the Perſons were thoſe that follow'd 
the Corpſe. Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom many be+ 
fides the Friends and Relations of the Deceasd, and "twas ve- 
ry uſual in a Will to beſtow Legacies upon ſuch and ſuch Per- 
ſons, upon Condition they ſhou'd appear at the Funeral, and ac- 
company the Corpſe. Bur ar the zndi&#ive or publick Funerals 
the whole City flock'd rogether upon the General Invitation and 
Summons. The Magiſtrates and Senators were not want- 
ing at the Procefiion, nor even the Prieſts themſelves, as we 
find in the Funeral of Numa deſcrib'd by Plutarch, 
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To give an acc6unt of the Habit and Geſture of rhe Mourn- . 
ers, or of the Relations and others that follow'd the Corpſe, is 
in a great meaſure unneceſſary ; for the weeping, the bitter 
Coniplaints againſt rhe Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, or ſome- 
times cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the laying a- 
fide rhe uſual Ornaments, are all roo well known tro need any 
Explication. Yet there are many things fingular in theſe Sub- 
jects which deſerve our farther Notice. Thus they did nor only 
rear or cut off their Hair, bur had a Cuſtom to lay it on the 
Breaſt, or ſonerimes on the Tomb of the Deceas'd Friend. 
Hence Ovid, of the Siſters of Narciſſus: 


Planxere ſorores 


Naiades, & ſeftos fratri impoſuere capillos. 


And Statius, Theb, 7. 


Ter oque © pefiore fuſam 
Ceſariem ferro minuzt, Feeig. jacenty 
Obnubit tenuia 074 COMM eons 


Tis no leſs obſervable that at the Funerals of their Parents, 
the Sons went cover'd on their Heads, and the Daughters un+ 
cover'd : perhaps only to recede as far as poflible from their or- 
dinary Habir. . Yer-'tis likely that in ordering the Sons to cover 
their Heads art ſuch Solemniries they had regard to the common 
Practice of always wearing ſomething on their Heads when they 
worſhip'd the Gods, and eſpecially when they were preſent at a 
Sacrifice. The Original and. Grounds of this Superſtition are 
. moſt admirably given by Virgil in the Prophet Helens his Ins 
ſtructions ro AEneas : 


Quin ubi tranſmiſſe ſteterint trans equora claſſes, 
Et poſits arts, jam vota in littore ſolves, 
Purpureo velare comas adopertus amiftu : 

Nequa inter ſanFos ignes in honore deorum 
Hoſtilss facies occurrat, 63 omina turbet, 

Hunc focis morem ſacrorum, hunc ipſe teneto : 
Hae caſts maneant in relligione nepotes. Fn. 3- 


As to the tpourning Habits it has been already obſerv'd {») 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occaſions went attir'd like 


* 
oouOm—— 


(y) Book $5, chap. 7. 


WY Knights, 
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Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the common 
Wear for Mourning was Black. Burt we may farther remark 


that tho' this was the ordinary Colour to expreſs their Grief, 


us'd alike by both Sexes ; yer after the eſtabliſhment of rhe 
Empire, when abundance of Parry-Colours came in Faſhion, the 
old Primitive White grew ſo much into contempt, thar” at laſt it 
became proper to the Women for their Mourning Cloaths. Thus 
Statius 1th the Tears of Hetruſcus. | 


Huc vittata comam miveoq; inſigns amiftu 
Mitibus exſequiis ades. 


And tho' it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the Poer 
here directing his Speech ro the Goddeſs Pjery, gives her thar 
Habit rather as a mark of Puriry and Innocence, than as the 

roper Badge of Grief in her Sex ; yer the matter of Fa& 
1s ſtill evident from the Authority of Plutarch, who States this 
Subjed for one of his Problems, and. gives ſeyeral' Reaſons for 
the Practice. | 

After the PERSONS followsthe PLACE  whither the 
Proceffion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our 
next enquiry, In all: the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 
Publick or indi#ive, the Corpſe was firſt brought with a vaſt 
Train of fallowers into the Forum. Thus Horace Book r. Sat. & 


At hic ſi ploſtra ducenta, 
Eoncurrantq; foro tria funera, magna ſonabjt 
Cornua' quod vipcatq; tubas. 


Here one .of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Roſtra and 
oblig'd the Audience with an'Oration in Praiſe of the Deceas'd. 
If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was diſcharg'd 
by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the City for Leartiing 
and Eloquence, as Appian reports of rhe Funeral of $ylla (7). 
And Pliny the Younger reckons it as the laſt Addition to,the Hap- 
pineſs of a very great Man, that he had the Honour to be praiſ- 
ed at his Funeral by the moſt Eloquent Tacitus, then Conſul (a) ; 
which is agreeable ro. Quintihan's Account of this Matter, 
Nam E3 funebres &c. For Funeral Orations (ſays he) depend very 
often on ſome publick Qffice, and by order of Sevate are ma- 


a: 


: (2) Ewpua. lib. 1. (4) Lib. 2. Epiſt, by 7 
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times given in eharge-to the Magiſtrates to be perform'd by theme 
elves in Perſon (b), | 

The invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed ro Va- 
lerius Poplicola ſoon after the expultion of the Regal Family. 
Plutarch tells us, that, honouring his Collegues Obſequies with a 
Funeral Oration, it ſo pleas'd the Romans, that it became cuſtoma« 
1y for the beſt Men, to celebrate the Funerals of great Perſons with 
Speeches in their Commendation. 

Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for, Livy re- 
ports that the Matrons upon account of making a Colleion of Gold 
for the deliverante. of Rome from the Gauls, were allow'd as a ſig 
nal Favour, to have Funeral Paneg yricks in the ſame manner as ite 
Men. Plutarch's Relation of this Matrer differs from Livy on- 
ly in the Reaſons of the Cuſtom : © He acquaints us that when 
*it was agreed after the tiking of Veii, that a Bowl of Maſſy 
* Gold ſhou'd be made and ſefit ro Delphi, there was fo great a 
ſcarcity of Gold, and the Magiſtrates ſo puzzled in conſider- 
"ing how to ger ir, that the Roman Ladies meeting together and 
: conſulting among themſelves, our of the Golden Ornaments that: 


"they wore, contributed as much as went ro the making the Of- 


'fering, which in Weight came to eight Talents of Gold. The 
*Senate to give them the Honour they had deſerv'd, ordain'd 
*that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be us'd ar rhe Obſequies of Wo- 
*men as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuſtom be- 
"fore, Bur it ſeems probable that this Honour was ar firſt on- 
ly paid to aged Martrons ; fince we learn from the ſame excel» 
lent Author that there was no Prefident of any Funeral Orati- 
on on a younger Woman, 'ill Fulius Ceſar firſt made one upon 
the Death of his own Wife. 

Cicero (c) and Livy (d) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral-Speeches, as if they had conduc'd in a great mea- 
ſure ro the corruption and falſifying of Hiſtory. * For ir being 
ordinary on theſe occafions ro be direted more by the Precepts 
of Oratory, than by the true Marrer of Fact, it uſually þ 
pen'd, thar the deceas'd Party was extoll'd on rhe Account of fe- 
veral noble Atcheivements to which he had no juſt Prerenſions : 
and eſpecially when they came ro enquire into their Stock. and 
Original, as was cuſtomary at theſe Solemnities, they ſeldom 
fail'd ra clap in Three er Four of the moſt renowned Perſons 
of the Common-Wealth to illuſtrare rhe Family of rhe De+ 
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ceas'd ; and ſo by Degrees well nigh ruin'd all proper Diſtin« 


Ctions of Houſes and Blovd. 


The next place to which the Corpſe was carried, was the Þ 


place of Burning and Burial. Ir has been a Cuſtom among moſt 


Nations to appoint this without the Ciry, particularly amon 

the Fews :and Greeks, from whom it may be —_ to have been 
deriv'd down to the y”=__ Thar the Fews Buried withour the 
Ciry is evident from ſeveral _ of the New Teſtament. "Thus 
the Sepulchre in which Foſeph laid our Saviour's Body was in the 
ſame Place in which he was crucified (e), which was near to the 
City(f). And we read in St. Matthew that at our Lord's Paffion 
the Graves were open'd,, and many Bodies of the Saints which ſlept 
aroſe, and came out of the Graves after his ReſurreFion, and went 
znto &h2 Holy City, and appear'd unto many (pg). . 

As to the Grecians, Servius in .an f{piſtie ro Tully (b), giving 
an Account of the unhappy Death of his Collegue Marcel, 
which fell out in” Greece, rells him, -that he cou'd nor TY 
means obtain Leave of the Athenians to allow him a Bury- 
ing-Place within the City, they urging a religious Reſtraint in 
thar Point, and the wanr of Precedents for ſuch a Practice. 

The Romans follow'd the ſame Cuftom from the very firſ 
building of the City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Lay 
by the Decemviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſeveral lx 
ter Conſtitutions. The Reaſon of this Ancient Practice may be 
refolv'd into a ſacred and a civil Confideration.. As to the for» 
mer the Romans and moſt other People had a Notion that what 
ever had been cdnſecrated to the ſupernal Gods was preſently 
defil'd upon the touch of a Corpſe, or even by bringing ſuch a 
Spectacle near ir. "Thus Agellins rells us thar the Flamen Dials 
might not on any Account enter into a Place where there was 4 
Grave ; or ſo much as touch a dead Body (z). And if the Pon 
tifex Maximus happen'd to praiſe any one Publickly at a Fune 
ral, he had a Veil always laid over the Corple to keep it from 
his Sight ; as Dio reports of Aruguſtus(k), and Seneca of Tibe« 
rius (1). "Tis likely that this might be borrow'd from the Fewiſh 
Law, by which the High-Prieſt was forbid to uſe the ordinary 
Signs of Mourning, or to go in to any dead Body (m). 

The civil Conſideration ſeems to have been thar neither the Air 
might be corrupted by the ſtench of purrefied Bodies, nor the 
Buildings endanger'd by the frequency of Funeral Fires. 


—— 
* 


(e) Folm 19. 41, (f) Jom 19. 20. (8) Matthew 27. 52 and 52+ (b) Famil, lib. & 
Fpiſt. 12.- (1) Lib. Lo, Caps 15+ (4) Lib. $4. (!) Corfolat, ad Afar, cape 15. Wn 
Leviticus 21. 10, Is | 
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IL 
ſins The Places then appointed for Burial without the Ciry were 
the Siber Private or Publick ; the Private Places were the Fields or 
no (ardens belonging to particular Families. Hence Martial took 
ong þ Jeſt in one of his Epigrams on a Gentleman that had buried 
een wndance of Wrives:; 

the 


tima jam, Phileros, tibi conditur uxor in azro, 
the # Plus nylls, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 


If ir was poſſible they always buried in thar part of the Field 
r Garden which lay neareſt tro the Common Road, both to pur 
wſſengers in mind of morrality, and to ſavethe beſt part of their 
Land. Thus Fuvenal Sar. 1. 


he Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
ny Quorum Flaminia tegitur cins atq; Latina. 


ind we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, 
ur they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a ay. Properti- 
#is very earneſt in defiring that he may not be buried after this 
adinary Cuſtom, near a celebrated Road, for fear ir thou'd 


2 Jifturb his Shade, 
be} _.. 
nt. | Dis faciant mea ne terra locet offa frequenti 
\ . . . 
ts Qua facit aſſidyo tramite vulgus iter. 
ly Poſt mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum ; 
4 Me- tepat arborea devia terra coma. \ 


Aut humet ignot.e cumulus vallatus aren.e WM 
Non juvat in medi nomen habere via, Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 


a 
'M 
>» | The Publick Burying Places were of Two Sorts, thoſe which 
n {vere allotted 'to the Poor, and thoſe which were pur to this 
« JUſc only ar the Funerals of great y_ = The, former were 
h F the Puricule or Puticuls withour the Eſquilian Gate ; they con- 
y Frain'd a great quantiry of Ground, and were put to no other 
Uſe, than the burying- the Bones and Aſhes of Perſons of the 
rf loweſt Rank, who had no private Place of their own to lay the 
Corpſe in, Bur becauſe the vaſt Number of Bones depofired 
here, infefting the Air, rendred the neighbouring Parts of the 


(| City unhealthy, Auguſtus gaye away a great many Acres of this - 


Common Field ro his Favourite Mecenas,. who turn'd it ine@ 
line Gardens. This Horace tells us at Large, Book 1. Sar: 8. 
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Huc prizs anguſts ejefta cadaverg cells 
Conſervus vil; portanda locabat in arca, 
Hic miſere plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, &c. 


The publick Place aflign'd for the Burial of great Perſons z 
commonly the Campus Martius ; this Honour cou'd not be pr 
cur'd bur by a Publick Decree of Senate,and was never confert' 
but on Men of the higheſt Stations and Merirs. "Thus Plutard 
relates of Lucullus, and Pompey ; Appian of Sylla (0), Sueteni 
of Druſus (p), and Virgil of Marcellus. 


| , 
had 
We 


] 
] 
Cicero in his Ninth Philippic reports, that Servius Sulpitius { 
' on account of his many Ggnal Services to the Common-W 

was honour'd with a Pablick Sepulchre in the Campus Eſquilinu, | 
or in any other Place where he plcas'd, "Thirty Foor in Dinm Tt 
fion every way, and to remain to his Heirs and Poſteriy, Yi 
Bur there are not many Inſtances of the like Practice. 

It has been (aid thar the ordinary Cuſtom was ro bury with 
Our the Ciry, bur we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as rhoſe 
rhe Veſtal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allow: 
Burying-Place within the Ciry (q). The ſame Honour was 
low'd to ſome. excraordinary Perſons, as to Valerius Poplicola (1, WT 
and to Fabritius (s), being ro continue ro their Heirs. Yet non fg 
of rhe Family were afterwards there interr'd, but the Body be fy 
ing carried thither, one plac'd a burning Torch under ir, and 
then immediately took it away ; as an atreſtation of the De 
ceas'd's Privilege, and his receding from his Honour : and then 
the Body was remov'd to another Place. 

Having done with the garrying forth, we come to the AR of 
Burial. "The Corple being brought, in the manner already de 
{crib'd, withour the City, if they defign'd to burn it, was carried 
directly ro the Place appointed for that purpoſe , ( which 
if ir was joind with the Sepulchre, was eall'd Buſtum, if ſeps 
rare from it, Vſtrina) and there laid on the rogus or Pyra; 4 
Pile of Wood prepar'd ro burn ir on. This Pile was builr in 
the ſhape of an Altar, differing in Heighth according to the 


Quantus ille virim magnam Mavorty ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus ? vel que, Tiberine; videbs 
Funct, cum tumulum preterlabere recentem ! Fn. 6. 
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(o) 'Equa, lib. 1, ©) (land. cap, 1, (8) Ad An 9. i(r) Pluterch in his Liſe 
* Wc | 7; 
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IQugliry of the Deceas'd. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mz 
mu. An. 6, 


rt 


' = Aramnq; ſepulchri = 
Congerere arboribus, caloq; educere certant: 


od Ovid againſt 1b : 
87 dare plebeio Corpas inane rogo. 
' The Trees which they made uſe of, were commonly fach ag | 


had moſt Pitch or Rofin in them, and if they rook any other l 
Wood they ſplit it, for the more eaſe catching Fire : ih 


Procumbunt picee, ſonat iAa ſecuribus ilex 
Fraxineeq; trabes ; cunes & fiſſile robur 
$cinditur.—— Virg. En. 6. 


nu, Round about the Pile they us'd to ſer a parcel of Cypreſs- 
et-BTrees ; perhaps to hinder the noiſom Smell of rhe Corpſe. This 
ity, BObſeryation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place : 


th-Y Ingentem ſtruxere pram, cui frondibas atris 
oY  Intexunt latera, & ferales ante cupreſſus 


: . Conſtituunt. " 


) That the Body was plac'd on the Pile not by it felf but rogether Fi 
m Fvich the Couch or Bed on which ir lay, we have the Authority - | | 
I of Tibullus, Book 1. EL 1. {|| 


kf Flebis, & arſuro pofitum me, Delia, le&o, 
0 | oy fv 


This being done, the next of Blood perform'd rhe Ceremo- 
f iy of lighting the Pile, which they did with a Torch, turning i 
& F their Face, all the while, the orher way, as if ic was done out of 
d I Neceſſity , and nor willingly. Thus Virgil En, 6. 


th 


Subjetam, more parentum, 
Averſi tenuere facem, 


þ 
| 
.As ſoon as the Wood rook Fire, they wiſh'd and pray'd for a j 
Wind ro aflift the Flames, ' and haſten the conſuming of the Bo- | 
! 
| 


"—©> 3 &@ 7 


; | dy which they look'd on as a fortunate Accident. - Thus Cynthia 
| A Propertius: | " Cur 
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Cur ventos non ipſe rogis, angrate, petiſts ? S 


And Plutarch in the Life of Sy/la reports, * that the Day bei 
© Cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying forth the Corpſe tt 
* 2bour Three in the Afternoon, expecting it wou'd rain : By 
* a ſtrong Wind blowing full againſt the Funeral-Pile, and fetting 
© it all on a Flame, his Body was conſum'd in a Moment, &; 
© the Pile ſhrunk down, and the Fire was upon .goi 

- © the Clouds ſhower'd down, and continued raining till Ni 
* So that his good Forrune was firm eyen ro the laſt, and dig x 
* it were officiate at his Funeral, 

Ar the Funerals. of the Emperours or Renowned Generals, ul, 
ſoon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the Comps lx 
ny made a ſolemn Cqurſe (Decur/ie) three times round the Pit, 
ro ſhow their Aﬀection to the Deceas'd ; of which we have 
merous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has ngt forgor. to. expte 
this Cuſtom : 


Ter circum accenſos cini fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogas, ter meſtum funeris sgnem 
Luſtravere in equis, ululatuſq; ore dedere, Rn. 112 


The Body never burnt without Company, for- becauſe they [ 
fanſred thar the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, .'rwas vi 
kill a great Number of Beaſts, and throw rhem on the Pile: 


Multa boum circa maRtantur corparg. marts 
Setigeraſq; ſues, raptaſqyg ex omnibus agris 
In flammam jugulant pecudes—=Virg, An. 11. 


In the more' ignorant and barbarous Ages they us'd to murdef : 
Meg, and caſt them - jigto the Funesal-Flames- of Princes aid 
Commanders. The Poets never burg a-Heroe, without this i 
humane Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclys AY 


Auding & Tewwy we3aW fy TT: EAN So 


And Virgil lib. 10. Jy t 


--—- 


.: Qatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, , c 
-:Prventes repit, imfemnis quos immolet umbariy, 
: Captiveq; rogi perfundat ſanguine flammai, 
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But beſides rheſe there were abundance of Preſents thrown in- 
w the Fatal Flames of ſeveral ſorts : "Theſe conſiſted for the 
moſt Parr of coſtly Garments and Perfumes thrown on the Body 
g it. burn'd. Thus Virgil! An. 6. . 


Purpureaſq; ſuper veſtes velamina nota, 
Conjiciunt. 


a the Funeral of his Brother Cep:o, ro have been taken up in 
« vaſt quantity of coſtly Garments and Perfumes. 

All the Precious Gums, Eſſences, and Balfams thar the Ancients 
were acquainted with, we find employ'd in their Funerals, 
Hence Fuvenal deſcribes a Fop that us'd abundance of Eſſence: 


Et matutino fudans Criſpinus amomo, 
Quantum vix redolent duo funera. w—— Sat. 4, 


Bu 
ting 
, & 
& And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Co Junior 
\p 
s 
Uſe 
Pile 
bi 
Prev 


The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burnt 
with them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funcral of Miſenr;. 


Decorantq; ſuper fulgentibus arms. Fn. 6. 


they And in another Place -he adds the Spoils raken from the Enemy: 


Hinc alii ſpolia occiſis direpta Latins 
Conjiciunt igni, galeas enſeſq; decoros, 
Franaq; ferventeſq; rotas : Pars munera not 1 
Ipſorum clypeos, © non felicia tel, 


| When the Pile was burn'd down they pur out the remains of 
def the Fire, by ſprinkling -Wine, that they might the more eaſily 
and gather up the Bones and Aſhes, . 


Poſtquim collaphi cineres, ac Flamma quicuit, 
Relliquias vine © bibulana lavere favillamirg. Xn. 6. 


Tbis gathering up the' Bones and Aſhes, and purting them in- 
t9.an Urn, was the 'next Office paid to the Deceas'd, which rhey: 
term'd ofſilegium. The whole Cuttom is moſt fully and clegamly 
decrib'd by Tibul{us in his Third Book Eleg. 2. 


Ergo ubi cim tenuem, &c. 


How 


# 


Monuments, and had the ſame Ceremonies perform'd ar them. 
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How the Aſhes and Bones of rhe Man came to be diſtinguiſh 
ed from rhoſe of rhe Beaſts, and Wood, and other Materials 
is not eaſie ro be conceiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe the difference 
have aroſe from the arrificial Placing of the Corpſe on the Pile, 
ſo that every thing elſe ſhou'd fall away on each fide, and leaye 
rhe Humane Reliques in a Heap by themſelves. 

Nothing now remain'd but to putthe Urn into the, Sepulchre, 
and ſo ſprinkle. the Company with Holy-Warter, and ſo dif 
miſs them. Virg. Zn. 6. * 


O/ſaq; lea cavo texit Chorinzus abeno, 
Idem ter ſocios pura circumtulit unda, 

Spargens rore levi © ramo felics olive, 
Luſtravitq; viros, dixitq; noviſſima verba; 


Theſe noviſſima verba were either directed to the Deceas4; or 
to the Company. The form of Speech with which they rok 
leave of the Deceas'd was, Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordine quo na 
tura permiſerit cunfti ſequemur. The word with which the Pre- 
fica diſmils'd ſthe People was ILICET, as much as ire licet; 
As they went away they had a Cuſtom of wiſhing for Liple 
Earth, to lay on the Relicks, which they reckon'd a great Hap- 

ineſs. Hence 'ris an uſual Inſcription on Ancient Funeral 
Ramone S. T. T. L. or Sit tibi terra levis. 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral 
Kinds and Forms,' the variety of Ornaments, the difference of. 
Inſcriptions, and the many ways of violating the Tombs of the 
Dead wou'd be roo nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent Deſign. 
Yer we muſt nor paſs by the Cenotaphia, or Monuments erected 


. on a very ſingular account, either ro Perſons buried in another 


Place, -or to thoſe who had receiv'd no Burial, and whoſe Re- 
liques cou'd nor be found. 

Thus Syctonius rells us that the Soldiers in Germany, rais'd an 
Honorary Tomb to the Memory of Druſus, tho* his Body had 
been carried ro Rome,: and depoſited in the Campus Martius (1), 
And we aften find the Generals raiſing Tombs ro the. Honour 
of thoſe Soldiers whoſe Bodies cou'd nor be found after a fight, 
Theſe tumuii inanes or honararit, When erected ro the Memory 
of particular Perſons, were uſually - kept as facred as the true 


(s) Sugten, Claxd. cap. 1. ; 
Thus 


[, 
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Thus Virgil deſcribes Andremache keeping the Anniverſary of '" 
He&or's Death. An. 3. | | 


Solemnes tum forte dapes, E9 triſtia dona 

Libabat cineri Andromache, maneſq; vocabat 
Hettoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 
Et geminas cauſam lachryms ſacraverat aras. 


AFTER THE FUNERMFL we are to take Notice 
of the ſeveral Rires perform'd in Honour of the Dead, art the 
Feſtivals inſtirured with thar deſign. The chief time of paying 
theſe Offices was the Feralia, or Feaſt of the Ghoſts in the 
Month of February, but 'rwas ordinary for particular Families 


lia, the Denicalia and the like, The Ceremonies themſelves 
may be reduc'd to theſe Three Heads, Sacrifices, Feafts, and 
Games; to which if we Subjoin the Cuſtoms of Mourning and 
of the Conſecration, we ſhall rake in all that remains on this 
Subject. 

The Sacrifices (which they call'd Inferie) conſiſted of Liquors, 
Victims and Garlands, The Liquors were Water, Wine, Milk, 
Blood and liquid Balſam. 


Hic duo rite mero libans carcheſia Baccho 
Fundit humi, duo late novo, duo ſanguine facro. Virg. En. 5: 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer'd ro rhe Manes, 
which were uſually of the ſmaller Carrel, tho? in ancient Times 
was Cuſtomary ro uſe Caprives or Slaves in this Inhumane 


Manner. 
The Balſams and Garlands occur every where in the Poets. 


Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 


Aﬀeret hue unguenta mihi, ſertifque ſepulchrum 
Ornabit, cuſtos ad mea buſta ſedens, 


Tibullus Lib. 3. Eleg. 4. 


Arq; aligns ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, | 
dAnnua conſtrutto ſerta dabit tumulo. | 


Beſides theſe Chaplets, they ftrow'd looſe Flowers about the 
Monument, Thus Virgil En. 5. 
Aa Pur, 
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 Purpureos jacit flores, ac talia fatur. 


And again An. 6. 


Tu Marcellus eris. Manivus date lilia plens : 
Purpureos ſpargam flores : animamgq; nepotis 
His ſaltem accumulem dMis, & fungar inani 
Mugere. 


The Feaſts celebrated ro rhe Honour of the Deceas'd were 
eicher Private, or Publick: The Private Feafts were term'd 
Silicernia, from Silix and Cena, as if we ſhou'd fay Suppers made 
on 4 Stone. Theſe were prepar'd both for the Dead and rhe 
Living. The Repaſt defign'd for the Dead, conſiſting common- 
Iy of Beans, Letrices, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid 
on the Tomb for the Ghoſts to come our and car, as rhey fan- 
fied they wou'd, and what was lefr they burnt on the Stone, 
Travellers tell us that the Indians at preſent have a ſuperftiti- 
ous Cuſtom much of this Nature, putting a piece of Meat al- 
ways in the Grave with the dead Body, when they bury- inthe 
Plantations. . 

"Twas from this Cuſtom that ro expreſs the moſt miſerable 
poverty of poor ſtarv'd Creatures they usd ro fay ſuch an one 
got bis Victuals from the Tembs, Thus Catullus: 


Cxor Menent ſepe quam in ſepulchretis 

Vidiſtss ipſo rapere de rogo cuenam, 

Quum devolutum ex igne proſequens panem 
A ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore. 


And Tibulus his Curſe is much ro the ſame Purpoſe. 


Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens eſcaſq; ſepulchro 
Querat, & a ſevs ofſa relitta lups. : 


The Private Feaſts for the Living were kept ar the Tomb of 

the Deceas'd, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. - 
The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of ſome 
Rich or Grear Perſon oblig'd the People with a general Treat 
to his Honour and Memory ; as Cicero reports of Scipio Afri- 
, canus 
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eanus (t),and Dio of that of Sylla (nu). And Suetonius (w) relates that 

Julius Ceſar gave the People a Feaſt in Memory of his Daugh- 

ter; There was a Cuſtom on theſe Occaſions ro diftribure a 

Parcel of raw Meat among the poor People, which they term'd 

viſceratio ; tho' this was ſometimes given Without rhe Publick 
caſts. 

The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd among the 
other Shows. 

As tothe Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
obſerv'd by the bye, we may farther rake Notice of the rime 
appointed for thar Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remarkable 

ays of exprefling ir. * Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his Life) 
* preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days of Mourning accord- 
* ing to certain Times and Ages. As for Example, a Child of 
Three Years, and ſo upwards to Ten, was to be mourn'd for 
*ſo many Months as it was Years Old . And the longeſt rime 
*of Morning for any Perſon whatſoever was not to exceed the 
*Term of Ten Months : Which alſo was the rime appointed 
* unto Widows to lament the Loſs of their deceas'd Husbands, 
* before which they cou'd not without great Indecency pals un- 
*ro ſecond Marriages : Bur in caſe rheir Incontinence was ſuch 
*as cou'd nor admit fo long an Abſtinence from rhe Nuprial> 
* Bed, they were to ſacrifice a Cow with a Calf for expiarion 
* of their Faulr. 

Now Romulus his Year conſiſting but of Ten Months, when 
Numa afterwards added rwo Months more, he did nor alter 
the Time he had before ſertled for Mourning, and therefore 
tho' after that Time we meer with /u#us annuus, or a Year's 
Mourning often raken upon the Death of fome Eminent Perſon, 
we muſt rake it only for the old Year of Romulus, or the 
Space of Ten Months. | 

There were ſeveral Accidents which ofren occaſion'd the 
concluding of a Publick or Private Mourning betore the fix'd 
Time ; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, rhe Solemaniry 
of Publick Games or Feſtivals, the folemn Luſ?ration perform'd 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Ma- 
giſtrare or General ; which being Times of Publick Res 
joicing, wou'd have otherwiſe imply'd a Contradiction. 

As to the Tokens of Private Grief they had none but what 
are common to moſt Nations, as the keeping their Houſe tor 
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ſach a time, the avoiding all manner of Recreations and En- 
rertainments, and the like. Bur in Publick Mourning 'twas a 
. fingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern by making the Term 
and all Buſineſs immediarely ro end, and ſertling a Vacation, 
Till ſuch a Period ; of which we have frequent Inſtances. 

The laſt Cereinony deſfign'd to be ſpoken of was Conſfecration, 
This belong'd properly ro the Emperours,yert we meet too with a 
privare Conſecration which we may obſerve in our way. This 
was when the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd cano- 
niz'd him, and paid him Worſhip in Private, a piece of Reſpe& 
commonly paid ro Parents by their Children, as Plutarch obs 
ſerves in his Roman Queltions. Yer the Parents roo ſometimes 
conferr'd the ſame Honour on their deceas'd Children, as Cicero 
promiſerh ro do for his Daughter Tu/lia, in the End of his Conſo- 
lation ; and tho' thar Piece be ſuſpected as we now have it, 
yet the prefent Authority loſes nothing of irs Force, being ci- 
red heretofore by La#antins, according ro the Copies extant 
in his rime. 

The Publick Conſecration had its Original from the Deif- 
cation of Romulus, but was afterwards diicontinued *c1ll the 
time of the Emperours, on moſt of whom this Honour was 
conferr'd. The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcribd 
by Herodian in his Fourth Book , the Tranſlation of which 
Place may conclude this Subject, 

* The Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate thoſe 
* Emperours who leave either Sons or dclign'd Succeflors at 
* their Dcath ; and thoſe who receiv'd this Honour are faid 
*to be cnroll'd among the Gods. On this Occaſion the whole 
* Ciry maintain a Publick Grief, mix'd as it were with the 
* Solemnity of a Feſtival. The true Body is buried in a ve- 
*ry Sumprucus Funeral, according to the ordinary Method, 
* But they contrive to have an Image of the Emperour in Wax, 
* done to the Life ; and this they expoſe to publick View, juſt 
* at the entrance of the Palace Gare, on a ftately Bed of Ivory 
* covecr'd with rich Garments of Embroyder'd Work, and 
* Clioath of Gold: So the Image lies there all Pale, as if uty 
* der a dangerous Indiſpofition. Round rhe Bed there fir, the 
* greareſt parr of rhe Day, on the Left-(ide, rhe whole Senare 1n 
*Black ; on the Right, the Aged Matrons, who either upon 
* account of their Parents or Husbands are repured Noble ; 
* they wear no Jewels or Gold, or other uſual Ornaments, bur 
* are attir'd in cloſe whire Veſts, ro expreſs their Sorrow and 
* Concera, This Ceremony continues Seven Days taganers 
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the Phyſicians being admitted every Day to the Bed, and de- 
 claring the Patient ro grow all along worſe and worſe. Ar laſt 
: when they ſuppoſe him to be dead, a felect Company of Young 
Gentlemen of rhe Senatorian Order rake up the Bed on their 
| Shoulders and carry it thro' the 1o!y Hay into the old Forum, 
the place where the Koman Magiſtrates us'd ro lay down their 
. Offices. On both fides there are raisd Galleries with Seats 
one above another,one fide being fill d with a Choire ot Boys all 
' Nobly Deſcended, and of the moſt eminent Parritian Fami- 
lies ; the other with alike Ser of Ladies of Qaaliry ; who 
both rogerher fing Hymns and Pzans cowpos'd in very Mourn- 

* fall and Paſſionate Airs, ro the Praiſe of the Deceas'd. When 
*theſe are over, they rake up the Bed again, and carry it into 
*the Campus Martins 5 where, in the wideſt part of rhe Field, is 
*erected a fourſquare Pile, entirely composd of large Planks, 
*in Shape of a Pavilion, and exactly regular and equal in the 
* Dimenſions. This in the inſide is filld up with dry Chips, 
*bur withour is adorn'd with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, and 
*beautified with Pictures, and curious Figures 1n Ivory. 
* Above this is plac'd another Frame of Wood, much leſs indecd, 
* but ſer off with Ornaments of the ſame Nature, and having 
*Jirrle Doors or Gates ſtanding open abour ir. - Over this are 
*ſer a Third and a Fourth Pile, every one being confiderably 
*leſs than that on which ir ſtands ; and fo others perhaps, 
**ill they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the Top. Lhe 
* Figure of this Structure alrogerher may be compar'd ro thoſe 
* Warch Towers, which are to be ſeen in Harbours of Note, 
* and by the Fire on their Top direct the courle of the Ships 
*into the Haven. After this, hciſting up rhe Body into the 
*{econd Frame of Building, they ger- together a vaſt Quantity 
* of all manner of ſweer Odours and Perfumes, whether of 
* Fruirs, Herbs, or Gums, and pour them in Heaps all abour 
*it. There being no Nation, or City , or indeed any Emi- 
*nent Men, who- do not rival one another in paying theſe 
* laſt Preſents ro their Prince. When the Place is quite fill'd 
*with a huge Pile of Spices and Drugs, the whole Order of 
* Knights ride in a Solemn Procefſion round the Structure, and 
*1mitare the Morions of the Pyrrbic Dance. Chariorsroo,in a ve- 
*ſy regular and decent Manner, arc drove round the Pile, having 
*the Cuach-Men cloath'd in Purple, and bearing the Images 
* of all the Illuſtrious Romans, renown'd either for their Com- 
*mand and Adminiſtration ar Home, or their Memorable Ar- 
*chicyements in War. - This Pomp being finiſi'd, the Succeſſor 
Aa 3 *to 
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"to the Empire raking a Torch in his Hand, puts it to the 
* Frame, and at the ſame time the whole Company aflift in light- 
* ing it in ſeveral Places, when on a ſudden the Chips and Drugs 
* catching Fire, the whole Pile is quickly confum'd. Ar laſt, | 


* from the higheſt and ſmalleſt Frame of Wood, an Eagle is 
* ler looſe, which aſcending with the Flames towards the Sky 
* 15 ſuppos'd ro carry the Princes Soul ro Heaven, 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Roman Entertainments. 


HE peculiar Cuſtoms of the Remans in reference to eat- 

ing and drinking will cafily fall under the Three Heads of 
the Time, the Place and the Manner of their Eatertainments. 
As to the Firſt, the Romans had no proper Repaſt beſides Sup- 
per, for which the ordinary Time was abour their Ninth 
Hour, or our Three a Clock. Thus Martial reckoning up the 
Bufineſs of every Hour, 


:mperat exſtrutos frangere nona toros. 


Bur the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſer, in 
the declenſion of the Day. 


Nunc eadem labente die convivia querit. Virg, En. 4. 


On the other fide the Voluptuous and Extravagant com- 
monly began their Feafts before the ordinary Hour. Thus Horace 
Book 1. Od. 1. 


Nec partem folido demere de die 
Spernit. 


And Fuvenal Sar. 10. 


Exul ab oftavs Marius bibit, oomommcss 
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Thoſe that cou'd not hold our 'rill Supper, us'd ro break their 


Faſt in ſome other part of the Day, ſome” ar the Second Hour, 
ſome ar the Fourth, anſwering to our Eighhr and Ten ; ſome ar 
the Sixth or about Noon, others at the Eight or our Two, as 
their Stomachs requir'd or their Employments gave them leave. 
Ar this rime they ſeldom ear any thing bur a bir of Dry-bread, or 
perhaps a few Raifins or Nuts, or a little Honey. From the 
different Hours of raking this Breakfaſt 'ris likely that the jenta+ 
culum, prandium, merenda, &c. had rheir Original, being really 
the ſame Repaſt made by ſeveral Perſons ar ſeveral rimes (4. 
The PL ACE in which the Romans ear, was anciently call'd 
cxnaculum. Seneca, Suctonins and others ſtile it canatio. Bur 
the moſt common Appellarion, which rhey borrow'd from the Gre 
—" was Triclinium. Servius on the firſt of the /Eneids to that 
erle 


Auvea compoſuit Sponda mediumg; locavit. 


takes an Occaſion ro reprehend thoſe Grammarians who will 
have Triclinium to ſignifie a Room to ſup in, and not barely a 
Table. Yer (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from o- 
ther Authors} Tully himſelf uſerh the Word in that Sence : For 
in one of his Epiſtles he tells Azticus (b) that when Cz/ar came 
to Philippi, the Town was fo full of Soldiers, as to leave Cefar 
ſcarce a Triclinium to ſup in. 

Anciently the Romans us'd to ſup fitting, as the Europeans at 
preſent, making uſe of a long Table. 


Perpetuis ſoliti patres conſiſtere menſis. Virg. An. 8. 


Afrerwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down, bur 
ther: Women for ſometime after {till kept to fitting as the more 
decent Poſture (c). The Children roo of Princes and Noble- 
men for the ſame Reaſon usd to fir at the Backs of the 
Couches (d), whence after a Diſh or Two they withdrew with» : 
our cauſing any Diſturbance. Yer as to the Women 'ris evident 
thar in afrer-times they us'd the ſame Poſture ar the Table as 
Men. Thus Cicero in an Epiſtle ro Petus reliing him of one 
Clyteris, a Gentlewoman that was lately at a Treat with him, 
makes ule of the Word accubuir, And Ovid in his Fourth Love- 


— 


{s) Dacier on Horace Book 1, Od. r. (6) Lib. 15. Epiſt. $0. (c) Val. Max. lib. 2. caps 1 . 
(4) Tacitus Ann. 13. Sucoins Claxd, cap. 32. 
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Elegy of the Firſt Book, adviſcrh his Miſtreſs about her Carriage 
at the Table before her Husband, : 


Cum premit ille torum, wnltu comes ipſe modeſto 
Iby ut accumbas. 


And Suctonius relates,that ar an entertainment of the Emperour 
Caligula, he plac'd all his Siſters one by one below himſelf, 
uxore ſupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. 

When they began thus to lay down in ſtead of fitting at Mear, 
they contriv'd a fort of Bzds or Couches of the ſame nature 
with thoſe on which they fſtept, but diftinguiſh'd from them by 
the Name of /etti trichniorum, or, tricliniares, the other being 
call'd lei cubicularii. 

They were made in ſeveral forms, but commonly fourſquare, 
ſomerimes ro hold Three or Four, ſomerimes Two Perſons, or 
only one. Yer in the ſame Entertaining-Room it was obſerv'd 
30 have all the Couches of the ſame Shape and Make; After the 
round Cirron-Tables grew in Faſhion, they chang'd the Three 
Beds (which denominated the Tric/inium) for the Strbadium, one 
ſingle large Couch in rhe Shape of a Half-Moon, or of the Gre- 
cian Sigma, from which ir ſometimes borraw'd its Name, as in 
Martial, 


Accipe lunata ſcriptum t:ſtudine ſigma. 


Theſe Stibadia rook their leveral Names from the Number of 
Men that they held, as thc Hexaclinon for Six, the Heptaclinon 
for Seven, and ſo on, 

The higher the Beds were, the more Noble and Stately, and 
the more Decent roo they were thought. Hence Virgil E&n. 2. 


Tyde toro pater Aneas fic 0:{us ab alto. 
And again Za. 6. 


* ye! . 
Lucent ncn;al;vus alt 
Aurea julcra forts — ——— —— 


On the contr=zry, low Couches were look'd on as ſo extreme- 
ly Scandalous, that (as V:/crius Mrximus tells the Story) one 
lius Tubero, a Man of great Integrity and of very Noble Pro- 
genitors, being a Candidate for the Prazorſhip, loſt rhe Place, ag- 
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ly for making uſe of a low ſort of Supping-Beds, when he gave 
the People a publick Entertainment /e). 

On the Beds they laid a kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuff d with 
Feathers, Herbs, or Tow ; which they call'd culcitrre. Over 
theſe, they rhrew in ancient Times nothing but Goar's Skins ; 
which were afterwards chang'd for the ſtrazula, the Coverlids or 
Carpets : Theſe we ſome times find under the Name of toralia 
on account of belonging to the torus, Thus in Horace, 


— Ne turpe toral, ne ſfordida mappa 
Corruget nares. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 5. 


And again, 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota teralia veſtes. Lib 2. Sar. 4. 


On the Carpets were laid Pulvini,or Pillows, for the Gueſts ro 
lean their Backs on. 

"Twou'd be endleſs ro deſcribe the Variety and Richneſs of 
the Furniture with which they ſer off their Tables. Ir will be 
enough to obſerve from Pliny, that when Carthage was finally 
deſtroy'd by Scipio Africanus, the whole Maſs of Treaſure found 
in that City, which had ſo long contended for Riches, Glory 
and Empire with Rome it {elf, amounted ro no more than what 
in Pliny's time was often laid out in the Furniture of a Table (F). 

As to the manner of the Entertainment, the Gucſts in the 
firft place Bath'd with the Maſter of the Feaſt, and then chang'd 
their ordinary Cloths for the veſtis convivalis or canatoria, a light 
kind of Frock ; at the ſame time having their /olee pull'd off by 
the Slaves, thar they might nor foul the fine Carpets, and Fur- 
niture of the Beds. And now taking their Places, the firſt Man 
lay at the Head of rhe Bed, — the fore Parr of his Body 
on his Left-Elbow, and having a Pillow or Bolſter ro prop up 
his Back. The next Man lay with his Head rowards the Feer 
of the firſt, from which he was defended by the Bolfter thax 
ſupported his own Back ; commonly reaching over to the Na+ 
vel of the other Man ; and the reſt after the ſame manner. ' Be- 
ing ſettled on the Beds, in the next place they waſh'd their 
Hands : 

Stratoq; ſuper diſcumbitur oftro 
Dant manibus famuli lymphas. Virg. Zn. 1. 


| (e) Val. Max. libs 7. cap» $» ( f ) Nat, Alifk, lib. 33. cap. 11, 
Afrer 
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After this they were ſerv'd with Garlands, of Roſes and 
whatever other Flowers were in- Seaſon, which they did nor 
wear only on their Heads, but ſometimes roo abour their Necks 
and Arms : This roo was the time to preſent them with E(- 
ſences and Perfumes. 

The Number of Gueſts is by Apellins ſtated according to 
Vzrro, that they ſhou'd not be fewer than Three, or more than 
Nine ; cither to expreſs the Number of the Graces or the 
M-uſes. 

The moſt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the mid. 
dle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of fitting in his 
Eighth Saryr of the 2 Book : 


Summus ego, © prope me Viſcus Sabinus, &9 infra, 
S$: m:mini, Varius : cum Servilio Balatrone 
Vibidius ; quos Mec-"as adduxerat umbras, 
Nomentanus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra. 


So that infra aliquzm cubare is, the ſame as to lay in ones Bo« 
ſom, as Sr. Fohn is faid to have done in our Saviour's ; whence 
Learned Men have thought that either the ſame Cuſtom was ob- 
ſerv'd in almoſt all Nations; or elſe that the Fews, having 
been larely conquer'd by Pompey, conform'd themſelves in this, 
as in many other reſpects, to the Example of their Maſters. 

Ar the beginning of the Feaſt they laid on rheir Bellies, their 
Breaſts being kepr up with Pillows, that they might have both 
their Hands ar Liberty ; bur roward the Latter End they et 
rher reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace ſays, 


Languidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet. 


or if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all along ; all which 
oſtures are ro be ſecn in rhe old Marbles, which preſent the 
Droughts of an Entertainment. 
They ſeem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſes in Ta- 
les, not by ſingle Dithes; as Servius obſerves on that of 
Virgil, Rn. 5. 


P:ſtquam prima quies epulis, menſeq; rem: ee. 


Bur ſome will underſtand by menſe in thar place, rather the 
Diſhes than rhe Tables, becayſe ir follows preſently after, 


Dixit, 
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Dixit, 69 in menſa laticum libavit honorem. 


unleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was re- 
mov'd, another was fer in its Place with nothing but Drink. 

They wanted no manner of Diverſion while they were eating, 
having ordinarily Mufic and Antick Dances, and in Ancient 
Times Combars of Gladiators. 


Plutarch tells us that Fulins Ceſar, once in a Treat which he 


made for the People, had no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, which is 
enough to give an Item of their publick Entertainments, 


CHAP. AK 


Of the Roman Names. 


THE Roman Names, which many times grievouſly puzzle 
ordinary Readers may be divided into four ſorrs, rhe Names 
of the ingenui, or Free-born, the Names of the Freed-Men and 
Slaves, the Names of the Women, and the Names of Adopted 
Perſons. 

The Ingenui had Three ſeyeral Names, the Pranomen, the 
Nomen, and the Cognomen. Hence Fuvenal Sat. 5. 


.$1 quid tentaveris unquam 
Hiſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina.— 


The Prenomen anſwers to our Chriſtian Name, bur was not 
jmpos'd 'till the aſſuming the Manly Gown. The Names of this 


ſort moſt in uſe, rogether with the initial Lerrers, which ord 


narily ſtand for them in Writing, are as follow ; 
A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decimus, K. Caſo, L. Luciw, M. 
Marcus and Manius, N. Numerius, P. Publius, Q. Quin&us, 


T. Titus. 
AP. Appius, CN. Cneus, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, MAM. 


Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextus. 


The Nomen immediately follow'd the Pr.enomen, anſweting. 


ta the Grucian Patronymicks, For as among them the Poſteriry 


of 
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of Aa1cns had the Name of #acide, ſo the Fulian Family in 
Rome were lo call'd from Inlus or Aſcanius. But there were ſe- 
veral other Reaſons which gave Original ro ſome of rhe Pr.enc- 
mens, as living-Creatures, Places, and Accidents, which are ob- 
vious in reading. 

"The Co2n2m2n was added in the Third Place, on the Account 
of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was afſum'd from no certain 
Cauſe, bur uſually from ſome particular Occurrence. Bur this 
muſt be underſtood principally of the firſt Original of the Name, 
for af&gwards ir was Hereditary, rho' frequently chang'd for a 


Hnev." , 


in Ancient Times had no Name, bur what they 
borrowe#*+ikrom the Pr.cxomen of their Maſter ; as Lucipor, Pu- 
blipor, M trci pr.as much as ro lay, Lucii puer, Publii puer, &Cc.(a). 
When this Cuſtom grew our of Faſhion, the Slaves were uſu- 
ally call'd by ſome proper Name of their own, ſometimes of 
Latine and ſometimes of Grecian Original ; this was very often 
taken from their Country, as Davus, Syrus, Get.r, &c. Upon their 
Manumitſion they took up the Pr.cnomen and the Nomen of their 
Maiters, bur inſtead of the Co2n0men made uſe of their former 
Name ; as Mrcus Tullius 'Tyro, the Freed-Man of Cicero. Af- 
rcr the ſame Manner it was cuſtomary for any Foreigner who 
had been made a Free Denizcen of Romer, tro bear the Nomen 
and Pr.enomen of the Perion on whole Account they obrain'd 
thar Privilege. 

The Women had Anciently their Pr.e2-mens as well as the 
Men, ſuch as Caia, Ceciliz, Lucia, &c. Bur afterwards they 
ſe\dom us'd any other beſides the proper Name cf their Family, 
as Fulia, Mircia and the lik>. Where there were rwo Siſters in a 
Houle, the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Major and Mizor ; if a 
greater Number, Primz, Secunds, Terti:, Quarta, Quinta, or by 
contraction, Secundiila, Quartillt, and Vnintiila. 

Adopted Perſons affim'd all three Names of him who oblig'd 
them with rhis kindneſs, bur as a mark of their Proper deſcent 
added ar the end either their former Nowen or Cognemen ; the firſt 
exactly the ſame as before, (as Q. Servilins Cepro Azalo Brutus 
the Name of M. Furius Britus, when adopred by 9. Servilius 
Gepi2 Agaio : ) The other with fome ſl:ghr Aireration, as C, Ota» 
vinus when adopicd by Julius Ca/ar was calld C. Fulius Ceſar 
Octatianus, 


(a) Quid ifiian Inffitur, lib. 1. cap. 4. Plin. N. H. lib. 23. cap. 1, 
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Of the Roman Money. 


JN enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Reman 

Coins, we may begin with the loweſt ſort, that of Braſs. 
The As then, or moſt Ancient Money, was firſt ftamp'd by 
Servius Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd only by 
Weight and not by any Image. The firſt Image was that of 
Pecus or ſmall Cartel, whence it rook the Name of Pecunia. Afﬀ- 
rerwards it had on one fide the Beak of a Ship, on the other a 
Fanus, and ſuch were the Stamps of the As : For as for the 
Triens, Quadrans, and Sextans , they had the Impreſſion of a 
Boar upon them. A long Time did the Romans ule this and no 
other Money 'rill after the War with Pyrrbus A. U. C. 484. 
Five Years before the Firſt Punick War, Silver began to be coin- 
ed. The Stamps upon the Silver Denaris are for the moſt part 
Waggons, with Two or Four Beaſts in them on the one fide, 
and on the Reverſe, the Head of Rome, with an Helmer. The 
Viforiati have the Image of Victory fitting ; the Seſterei; uſually 
Caſtor and Pollux on the one fide, and both on the reverſe the 
Image of the Ciry : So the Cuſtom continued during the Com- 
mon-Wealth. Auguſtus caus'd Capricorn to be ſer upon his Coin, 
and the Succeeding Emperours ordinarily their own Effigies : 
Laſt of all came up Coin of Gold, which was Firſt ſtamp'd 
Sixty Two Years after that of Silver, in the Conſulſhip of 
M. Livius Salinator , with the ſame Stamp and Images. So 
much for the ſeveral Kinds of Money, we may now proceed 
to the ſeveral Pieces under every Kind. 

The 4s was ſo nam'd quaſi As or Braſs, being of that Me- 
tal, and ar firſt Conliſted of a Pound weight, 'rill in the firſt 
Punic War, the People being greatly impoveriſh'd made Six 
Aſſes of the ſame Value our of One. In the Second Punic 
War, Hannibal prefiing very hardly _ rhem, and putring them 
to grear Shifts, the 4//cs were reduced to an Ounce a piece; and 
in Concluſion by a Law of Papyriw was brought down to 
half an Ounce, and fo continued. The As contain'd was = 

; art 
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Part of the D-narius and was in Value of our Money abou 
ob. qua, The Semiſſis or Semi-es half as much : The Triens wa 
the Third Parr of the As, the Quadrans the Fourth, by ſome call'd 
Triuncis and Teruncius, becauſe it contain'd Three Ounces before 
the Value was diminiſh'd. The Sextans or Sixth Patt was that 
which every Head contributed to the Funeral of Meneninus Aprip= 
pa ; bur theſe were not ſufficient for uſe, and therefore there 
were other Pieces made, as the VUncia or Twelfth Parr of the 
Pound, the Semuncia of the weight of Four Drachms, and the 
Sextula or Sixth Part of an Ounce. Varro ſpeaks too of the De- 
cuſſis in value Ten Aſſes, or of a Denarinus ; the Viceſſis of Two 
Denarii, and ſo upwards to the Centuſſis, the greateſt Braſs Coin, 
in Value 100 Aſſes, 10 Denarii, and of our Money 65s. 3d. 
For the Silver Moncy the old Denarius was fo nam'd becauſe 
ir contain'd denos ris or aſſes, Ten Aſſes, tho' its Weight and 
Value was nar all times alike. For the old Roman Denarius 
during the Common-Wealch, weigh'd the Seventh Part of an 
Ounce ;- and was in Value of our Money 89. ob. c. with 4c; 
Bur the new Denarius which came up in the time of Claudius or 
a little before, weigh'd exactly an Artick Drachm, fo that the 
Greek Writers when they ſpeak of ir, for every Denarins menti- 
on a Drachm ; which of our Money was worth 7 d. ob. Com- 
purarions are generally made with reference ro this new ſort of 
D-narius ; if reſpe&t be had to the ancienter Times, then all 
eckonings are to be increas'd one ſeventh Parr ; for: juſtfo 
much rhe old one exceeded rhe new. When we meet with Bigas 
tus and Quadrigatus, we muſt underſtand rhe ſame Coin as the 
Denarius, fo call'd from the Big.e and Quadrige ftamp'd upon it. 
There was another Coin call'd Vi#oriatus, from the Image of 
Victory upon ir, firſt ſtamp'd in Rome by an order of C/odins, 
in Value h't a Denarius, and therefore nam'd alſo Quinarins, as 
containing the Value of Five Aſs; it was worth of our Mo» 
ney 34. ob. q. The next that follows, and, which makes (ov 
much Noiſe in Authors is the Seſtertivs, ſo call'd quaſi Seſqui- 
ezrtiug, becauſe it contain'd Twe Aſſes and a halt, being Half 
the Vitoriatus and a fourrh Part of the Denarius. "Tis often 
call'd abſolurely Nummus. becauſe ir was in moſt frequent Ule, 
as allo Seſterrius Nummus ; it was worth of our Money 1 9. ob. 
quit. q. The Obolus was the fixth Part of the Denarius, equal to 
the Arrick IBrads, as much as 1d. qu. with us. The Libella 
was the tenth Parr of the Denarius, and equal in Value to the 
As ; lo called as a liule Pound, being ſuppos d equal ro a Pound 
of Braſs ; worth of owr Money ob. qu. The Scmbelia, as if 
Wwritre 
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written Semi-libella,was half this. And laſtly the Teruncius was 
the fortieth Parr of a Denarius, ſo nam'd becauſe it was Worth 
Three Ounces of Braſs ; being inconſiderable in Value, and next 
to Nothing. | 

To come ar laſt ro the Golden Coins ; thoſe moſt remarka- 
ble were the Aurei Denarii, ſo rerm'd, either becauſe they had 
the ſame ſtamp as the Silver Denariz, or becauſe in Bigneſs they 
much reſembled them. The old Aureus ftamp'd during the 
Common-Wealth,weigh'd Two Silver Denari: ; Worth of our Mo- 
ney 17 F. 14, ob. qua. The new Aureus ſtamp'd abour the begin- 
ing of the Empire, was lighter than the Former by One Se- 
venth Part ; Weighing Two Drachms ; Worth about 15 s. of 
our Money. Thus they continued Didrachmi for rhe Time of 
the firſt Five Ceſars ; and then loſt much in their Weighe by 
the Fraud and Avarice of the ſucceeding Princes. In Nero'g 
Time they wanted a few Grains, under Galba a little more, 
under Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian no fewer than _—_ under 
Veſpaſian Ten, and the like under Antoninus Pius, M. Aureli« 
& Severus, and others. Domitian indeed had in his Reign reſtor'd 
to the Aurei their full Weighe of Two Dracims, and fo did 
Aurelian afterwards, which was the laſt Regulation of rhe Mat- 
ter while Rome conrtinu'd robe rhe Sear of the Empire. 

The Matks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The As hecauſe 
at firſt ir was a Pound-Weight, is thus Expreſs'd I.. and the 
Seftertins, becauſe ir contain'd in Value Two Pounds of Braſs 
and a Half, thus HS. or IIS. The Mark of the Quinarias 
or Vittoriatus was A. and of .the Denarins X. or +,* 

The Summs in uſe among the Romans were chiefly Three ; 
the Seftertium, the Libra, and the Talent, The S:/terrium con- 
tain'd a Thouſand S-ſtertis, abour 7 /. 16 5s. and 3 4. of our Mo- 
_. We don't indeed find ir in any Ancient Author in the Sin- 
gular Number, as now it is us'd, bur we very often meer with 
It in the Plural, tho' with the ſame Signification. In reckoning 
by Seſterces the Romans had an Arr, which may be underſtood 
by theſe Three Rules. The Firſt is, If a Numeral Noun agree 
in Caſe, Gender, and Number, with Seſtertins, then it denotes 
_ ſo many Seſtertii, as decem Scſtertiz juſt ſo many. The 
econd 1s this, If a Numeral Noun of another Caſe be join'd 
with the Genitive Plural of S:/tercius, ir denores ſo many 'Thou- 
fand, as Decem Seſtertinm fignitics Ten Thouſand Seſtertii. Laſtly, 
if the Adverb Numeral be join'd, it denotes ſo many Hundred 
Thouſand, as Decies S:ſtertiionm fignifies Ten Hundred Thouſand 
S$:fter:i;; or if the Numcral Adverb be put by it (elf, the Signi- 
fication 
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fication is the ſame, Decies or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo many Hun- 
_ Thouſand Seſtertii, or as they ſay, ſo many Hundred $« 
ertia. 

The Libra or pound, contain'd Twelve Ounces of Silver, oe 
Ninety Six Drachms or later Denarii ; and was worth of our 
Money 3 /. 

The Third Summ was the Talent, which contain'd Twenty 
Four Seſtertia, and Six Thouſand later Denarii, being the ſame 
with the Artick Talent. For the Names of Tal-nt, Mina, and Drach« 
m1, the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks borrow'd 
from them the Libra and the Uncia. The Talent was worth of 
our preſent Money 187 /. to s. 

We meer too with a leſſer Summ term'd rhe Sportula, being 
whar the rich Men gave to every*one of their Clients afrer 
having waited upon them in Publick, and now and then at other 
times as they pleasd to appoint. Ir was in Value about a 
Hundred quadrantes or 18 d. __ Formerly inſtead of this 
Summ they us'd to deal a Doal to the Clients without the 
Door, who receiv'd the Victuals in a little Basket made of a 
kind of Broom call'd Sportum. 


CY 


ccenft 


Accnſatio 


* Acilius Glabrio 

Aftionem intendere 
Vide edere. 

Atianes Legs 


Able (a ſort of Soldiers) = 
6 


* Acca Laurentia 


194 
135 

Iz 
132 


145 
Atium(rhe Yohr Fight there) 17 


Attor 
Aﬀuarius 
Ad beſtias 
Ad ludos 


Ad metalla 


Addiio 


* Adrian (Emper.) 


Advocati 


Maes ſacre 


Maicula 
AMidiles 


fdiles Cereales 
Aidiles Curules 
Adiles Plebs 


Adilitis 


* £mylian (Empe:) 
* Emyliug 


KEneatores 
* Aqui. 


Krarium facere 
#&re diruti 


Ms 


tft imatio litis 


113, 


131 
I20 
143 


Agones 
* Alaric King of the Goths 27 
Alba (Longa) 2, 3, 4 
Albo-galerus 313 
Ale 187 
* Alexander ſeverus (Emper.) 23 
Alicata Chlamys 301 
Almaigns 22 
Ambire magiſtratum 104 
Ambitus 173 
Ampliatio *136 
* Amulius 2,3 
"Avaba®) 289 
* Ancus Martins K.. 

Ancylia 
Andabate (a ſort of Gladiators) 
269 
Animadverſio 136 
Animam in primo ore, or in 
prims labrs tenere 1331 
* Anna Perenna 33 
Annus biſſextils $Y 


Anquiſitio 137 
* Anthemius (Emper.) 28 
Anthony 14. vid. Mare. 

* Antiochus King of Syria 12 
* Antonius Caracallz (Emper. ) 


23 

Vid. Marcus and Lucius 
* Antoninus Pius 22 
* Antoninus his Pillar 54 
Aper 25 


Bhb ' Apex 


Apex 312 
' Apbractums 236 
A ppart tores I20, 
- Appius Claudius 7. 66 
* Appius the Decemvir 115 
Aque &9 ignis interdiftio _ 
Aquedutts 

Aquila (Standard of a Legion) 
199 

Aquile preeſſe 189 


Arabia (made a Province) 21 


Arbiter bibendi. 242 
Arbitri I31 
Arches 


32 
Area of the Amphitheatre 43 
Arena 43 
Aries (the battering-Ram) 231 
Armatura 209 
Armenia (made a Province) 21 


Armille 215 
Armorum concuſſio 213 
Arms of the Romans 194 
Aruſpices vid. Haruſpices. 

As 36 : 


Aſcanius 

Aſſyria (made a Province) 21 
Atellane ({orr of Plays) 279 
Athens (taken by Sylla) 13 


Atrati 303. 
* Attalus (King of Pergamus) 
13 
* Attila the Hun 27 
Auttorati 264 
* Aventinus(an Alban King ) 32 
Augurale 205 
Auguries 67, 68, 69 
Augurs 67, 68, 69 
* Auguſtulus (Emper.) 28 


* Auguſtus (Emper.) 
Vid. Oftavius. 

Avens (River) 

* Avitus - 

* Aulus Plantius 


32 
23 
13 


INDEX. 


Aurei denarit 
0 p> noo (Emper.) 


iſpicia 
ces 


apc ſuis rem gerere 192 


Auxilia 134 
8-0 

Bagnids 56, 39 
* Balbinus (Emper.) 23 
Baliſta 232 
Barritus 203 
Baſilice 48 
Baſilicus (a throw on the Dice) 

242 

Order of the Roman 

BATTEL 198, &c. 


Beds of Images carried in Pro- 


ceflion at Funerals 340 
Beneficiaris 184 
Beſtiarii 143, 259 
Bidental 329 
Bigatus 366 
Bige 249 
Biremis 236 
Biſſextus dies 88 


Blood-letting, a Puniſh ment of 
the Roman Soldiers 214 

Borrowing and lending of 
Wives among the Romany, 
probably a miſtake 325, &c. 


Bridges of Rome 33 
* Britain 17, 18, 22 
* Brutus 5, 6, I5, 16 
Buccinatores 202 
Buccine 202 
Buccula 196 
Bulla aurea 308 


Burning of the Dead 327, 328 
Buſtum 343 - 
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C. 

® Caia Cecilia Wife to Tarqui- 

nius Priſcus © J21 
Celiolus, or minor Celiw 73t 
Celius or Celes 2Z1 
Carites 226 
Cerites- tabule 226 
CASAR 14, 15 
Celcei Iunatrs 314, 315, 316 
Calcer mulles 316 
Calenls 240 
Caligati 317 
Calige 316, 317 
Calige Speculatorie 317 
CALIGULA , 


CAMILLUS 
Camp ( form and divif = 'of 


it) 204, &c. 
Campags 316 
Campidottores 209 
Campus Martius 47 
Campus Sceleratus 78 
Candidati 103 
Oandidatus Princips 112 
Canicula (a throw on the Dice) 

242 

Canne (the Bartle there) 11 

Cantabria (ſubdued) I ”” 
Capitol 

Cappadocia (made a Province) 

17 


Caps and Hats not ordinari- 
ly us'd by the Romans 300 


Caput porcinum 201 
Carceres 46 
CARINUS (Emper.) 25 
Carmen Saliare 74 
Carmenta 66 


INDEX. 


Carnifex 129 
Carthage (deftroy'd) 13 
CARUS (Empet.) 25 
CASSIUS 15, 16 
Caftra iſtiva 204 


— Hiberna ibid. 

_— S$tativa ibid. 

C [ta 232 

Caraſtaſis of the Drama 278 

Cataftrephe of the Drama 
ibid. 

Catilinarian Conſpiracy 14 


CATTI 21' 
Cavea 43 
Celeres I17 
Celeuſtes 237 
Ceila of a Temple 41 
Cenotaphia 352 
Cenfors 109, 110, 111, 128 
Cenſoris = 
Cenſus 
Cenſus ( put for a rich = F 
166 
Centefimatio 213 
Centumvirs litibus judicands 
119, 131 
Centuria preerogativa 128 
Centuries 127, 128 
Centuries of Ordines of Sol- 
diets 186 
Cenrurions 13Z 
Centurionum primus 183 
Cerealia 94 
Ceſtus (the Exerciſe deſfcrib'd) 
248 
Chariot Races 248 
Chariſtia 93 
Chirodots * 395 
Chlamys 303, 394 
vid. alicate. 
Chorus 232 283, 284 
CICERO 


14 
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CIMBRI 13 
CinAture of the Gown * 298 
Cinftus Gabimus 299 
Circo's 48 
Circus Maximus ibid. 
Circuitio Vigilium 207 
- Cwvilis quercus 215 
Civitates faderate 2-226 
Claſſes 127 
Claſſici authores, cbid. 
_ Claſſicum 202, 203 
CLAUDIUS 18 
CLAUDIUS the lecond 24 
Clavi 305, &c. 
CLALIA 6, 7 
CLEOPATRA 15, 17 
Clients : 96 
Cloace 58 
Clofing the Eyes of departing 
Friends 332, 333 
Chiſium 7,8 
Cocles 
Coemptio 320 
Conaculum 359 
Canatis ibid. 
Copnomen 364 
Cohors Pretoria 186 
Cohors prima, ibid. 
COLLATINUS 5 
Colls Diane 
Hortulorum, ibid. 
Pincius ibid. 
Quirinals 31 
Collocatio 335 
Colonics 225 
Columna bellica © 55 
Columns, or Pillars 53 
Comitia 125, &c. 
Calata 125 
Centuriats 126, 127 
- Curiata I25 
Trivuta 126 
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Comitium $0 
COMMODUS 22 
Commons | 
Companies of Charioteers 

vid. Fatio. 

the Golden 249 

the Purple . #b, 
| the Silver . ib, 
Conclamatio 335 
Concuſſio armorum 203 
Confarreatio 320 
Congquiſitores 181 - 


Conſecration of Temples 40 
Conſecration of Emperours 356 


—— Of Friends ibid, 
CONSTANTINE the 

GREAT *+« 25 
Conſtantinople ibid, 


CONSTANTIUS 26 
CONSTANTIUS CHL0O+ 


RUS 25 
Comſulares 189 
Conſuls 105, 106 
Conſules ordinarii 106 
Conſules ſuffe#i ibid. 


CORNELIUS SCIPIO 


Iz 
Cornicines 202 
Cornua (Muſick) 202 


Cornua (Parts of the Army) 187 


Sub Corona venire 225 
Corona Caſtrenſis 216 

Civica 215 

murals 216 
=— navals ibid. 
———ob/idionals ibid. 
_—_— wy} ibid, 

triumphalss ibid. 
— vallars ibid. 
Corone auree 216 
Corſica (ſubdued) - Io 
Corvus (Engine) 233 


Corz= 
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Corybantes 81 
Cothurnus 230 
Cottian Alps 18 
CR ASSUS 14 
Crepide 316 
Cretata ambitio 298 
Crimen adulterii 134 
£ ambitius 133 
—falſi 134 
ann—_— ter ficarios 133 
—Majeſtats 123, 133 

parricidis 134 
—peculatis 123, 133 
w— Perducllions 127 
n——plagy 134 
n—epetundarum 123, 133 

veneficit 134 

vs publice 133 
Criſta 196 
Crupellaris 268 
Cucullus 309 
Culcitre 361 
Culeus 142 
Cultrarii 86 
Cuneus 200 
Curetes 31, 81 
Curia Hoſtilia 48 
Curia Pompeii ibid.. 
Curie 47, 48 
Curio maximus 126 
Curiones ibid. 
_— urpura 30l 
Cybeel's Prieſts 81 

D. 

Dacs © 21 
Dacia made a Province ibid. 
AaxTIMss _ 291 
Dalmatia (ſubdued) v7 
Damnum 139 


INDEX. 


Dapes ſaliares 75 
Decemjugs 249 
Decemworrs 114, 115, 116 
Decemvoirs litibus judicandy 
119 

Decemorri, Keepers of the Si- 
bylline Oracles _ 
DECTI 193 
Decimatio 213 


DECIUS (Emper.) 23 


Decuma 227 
Decumans 227 
Decurie 187 
Decuriones 190 
Decurfio at Funerals 390 
Decuſſis 366 
Deduttores 104 
Defenſio 135 
Defunti pro roſtris laudatio 
50 

DejeRio 6 rupe Tarpeia 141 
Delatores 138 
Delubrum ; 33 
Denarius 366 
Denicalia 353 
Deportati 140 
Deportatio ibid. 
Deſignatores 297 
Devoting of the Generals. 193 
Diadem _. 313, 314 
DIADUMEN (Empen,) 
23 

Dibaphus 309 
Dittator 106, 107, 108 
DIDIUS FULIAN 
22 

Didrachms 367 
Dies atrs 9 
a—citlcs ibid. 
——comperendins ibid, 
— ibid 
Bb VP — 


a— rc ibid. 
a— preliares 90 
—profeſti. $9, «90 
— poſtriduant go 
w——ſtats ibid. 
Diem dicere res. 137 
Angus 236 
Alxeoms ibid. 
DIOCLESTAN 25 
Dire 69 
Diribitores . - 


Diſceptatio cauſe 
Diſcus (the Excrciſe defcrid! l) 


246, 247 
Atoy rams 109 
Divorces 324, &c. 
Do, Dico, Addico 90 
Dolabre 231 
DOMITIAN 21 
Duftu ſuo rem perere 192 
Dunmoiri Claſſis 237 


Duumviri, Kegpers of the S:- 
bylline Oracles 78 
Dnumviri perduciiiontis Or Ca- 
pitales 119 
Dux Legions 188 


. 
E 
4% 


Edere alttionem 131 
Edie (Bills for a Show of 


Gladiators) 269 
 EGERIA 74 
"Emyboet 236 
"Exgrivness tid, 
*Exxardexnens ibid. 
"EA&TMC 245 
Elatio 336 


Elephants running in the Circo 
249 


Emeriti 134 
Enfigns 201 
Entertainments 358, &e. 
Epitaſis of the Drama 278 
puls or Lefiiſternia 5. 
Epulones, or fſeptemwvirs rp 
um 
Equeftria y 
Egqui redditio 
Equitatns juftus 187. 
Equites 181, 182 
Equitum probatio 182 
Equitum recenfio ibid. 
Eqritum tranſoef ias ibid. 
Equum adimere 110 
Elpouſals 318 
Eſfſedarit 269 
Efſedum ibid. 
EVANDER, 66 
EUDOXIA 28 


Evocatio deorum A” =: 228 
Evocats 4, 193 
Euphrates (the wa. of the 


mpire) 22 
Excubie 206 
Exercitia ad palum 209 
Exilium 139 
Exodium 208 
Exodium Atellanicum, 280 
Extiſpices 69 
Extraordinaris 187 
'EZauides 3% 

F. 


* 


F. 


FABIUVS MAXIMUS 
II 
FaRio alba 248 
—prafma ibid. 
m— ruſſata ibid. 
m—n—m— enced ibid. 
Vid. Company of Charioteers. 
Fari tria verba 90 
Faſces 106 
Faſcie 314 
Faſcis VV 210 
Favete linguis - 


FAUSTULUS 3. 
Feaſts in Honour of the Dead 


354, 355 

a F 65 
Feciales 73> 70, 223 
Femoralia 310 
Feralia 92 
Ferentaris 194 
Ferie Conceptive 89 
Imperative ibid. 
tative ibid. 
Feſcennine Vetſes 275, 324 


Feſtivals in the Roman Kalen- 
dar 


92, &c 

Filius familie 167 
Flamen Dials 73 
martialis ibid. 
— quiri nals ibid 
Flamimica ibid. 


Flamma, or Flammeum ( j 
Flamens __ 
Flammeum (the Brides Veil) 


21 

Floralia wy 
Folls (a ſort of Ball) 244 
Forfex (a way of Drawing up 
an Army) 200 


INDEX 


Form of Abſolution - 
of Ampliation 
of Condemnation 
Forrunare Names 


Forums 


Forum Auguſti 
Forum Be ow 
Fora civilia 

Forum cupedinarium 
Forum Holitorium 
Forum Fulium 
Forum Latium 
Forum Nerve 
Forum Palladium 
Forum Piſtorium 
Forum Romanum 
Forum Suarium 
Forum Trajani 
Forum tranfitorium 
Fora Venalia 


Foſſa 


Fratres Arvales 


. 136 
ibid. 
ibid. 


179 


48, &c. 


49 
50 
49 


50 
ibid. 


Freedom by Manumifſion 98 


Freedom by Teſtamear. 
Frontis inuſtio 
Frumentum eſtimatum 
m— decumanum 
——emptum 

—— honorarium 

— mperatum 

my x 


Funere 


Funerals 


97 
136 
227 

ibid, 


- ibid. 


ibid. 
ibid. 
194 
333 


327, &c. 


Funeral Ceremonies before the 


Burial. 


333, &c. 


—— in the A& of Burying 
330», 
— afrer the Burial 353, &c. 


Funera acerba 
Funera larvata 
Funus indiftivum 
— publicum 
FF " 


Bb 4 


331 
342 
329 
329 
339 


— tr nſ[4 


w—tranſlatitium 
—vulgare, or plebeium 330 


331 


Furca Fonominioſa 141 
Furca penals ibid. 
Fuſtcs 213 
=_ 
GALBA 19 
Galea 194, w 
Galericulum : 
nd ated ( Emper.) 
25 
Galerus 312, 313 
Galli ( Prieſts of Cybete) 81 
GALLIENUS 23 
GALLUS 23 
Games 240, &c. 
Gares of Rome 37 
Gauls (ack Rome 8 
General 191, 192, 193 
Genſeric King of the Vandals 
26 
Gladiators 262, &c. 
Gladiatores catervaris 266 
m——fſcales ibid, 
meridiant ibid. 
w—— dna ibid. 
m— poſtulati ibid 


Globus (way of drawing up an 
Army) 200 

Pears vid. Liarius, 

GORDIAN 

Gown usd to wrap dead Bo. 
dies in 


334 

vid. Toga. 
GRATIAN 27 
Gregorian Style $3 
(aubernator 237 


INDE X. 


H, 


Habet, or hoc habet (a form 
of Speech us'd by Gladia- 
tors after giving a Blow) 


271 
Habit of the Romans 297, &c. 
HANNIBAL II, 12 
Harangues of the Generals 

203 
Harpaſium 244 
Haru pices 69, 79, 71 
Haſta pura 214 
Haſte 194 
Haſtati 185 
HELIOGAB FLUS 23 
Heptaclinon = 
Hepteres 


Hercules his Chapel near p< 
Amphitheaters and Circo's 


273 
Hexaclinon 360 
Hexeres 235 
Hippagines 235 
HIRTIUS 16 
Hiſtrienes 279 
Hoc ape 84 
Honorary Tombs 352 
HONORIUS 27 
Hoplomachi 269 
Hoſtia 84 

F. 

Faniculum 33 
14ei Dattyls $1 
1 des 91 
Fentaculum 359 
Ionobiles 97 
Ignomina 139 
Ilicet 352 


H Lyris 


IThricum (ſubdued) 17 
Immolatio 85 
Immunes 227 


Imperator vid, General. 
Imperatoris Contubernales 205 


In crucem actio 141 
In integrum reftitutio 133 
Infra aliquem cubare _ 362 
Infula 84 
Ingenus 97 
Interceſſio 113 
Interrex I17 
FOVIAN 26 
Irrog atio 137 
Juba 15 
Fudex QuMions 134 
Judgments 130, &c. 
Fudices ſele## 134 
Fudicia centumviralia I19 
Fudicium calumnie 136 
Fudicium falſi 133 
Fudicium prevaricationis 136 
Sub jugum mittere 225 
FUGURTHA 13 
Fugurthine War ibid. 
FULIAN 26 
Fulian Account 88 
Fupiter Feretrius 221 
Fure wvocate ( Centuries and 
Tribes) 128 
Fus civile 144 
Fus crvitatis 126 


Fus dicere and judicare (the dif- 
ference berween them) 109 
Fus honorarium 145 


us Imapinis 97 
us Papirianum 144 
Fus trium liberorum 177 
In(jus reum vocare 131 
In jus vocatus aut eat aut ſatiſ= 
det ibid. 
Furamentum calumnie 132 


FUSTINIAN 145 


INDEX. 


K. 
'% 
Kaftnds 91 
Kar ppaxret 236 
Kamoeuuant ibid. 
Kiffing of the ' dead Body 
I, 332 
Knights ” "9? 
Knights eſtate ibid, 
Kpnmnds '317 
| i 
LABERIUS the Mimick 
277 
Lacerna 309 
Lacernata amica 311, 312 
Laciniam trahere 299 
Leona 68, 309 
Laniſtz 264 
TITUS LARGIUS 
FLAVUS the firſt Di> 
Qator Io07 
LATINES R Wh 
LATINUS 2 
Latio ſententiz 136 
LATIUM 2 
Latrones 241 
Latruncul; 240, 241 
Laudatio (a Cuſtom ar Try- 
als) 136 
LAVINITA 2 
LAVINIUM ibid. 
LAURENTIA ibid: 


LAURENTUM ibid. 
Law, vid. Lex. 


Laws 144, &c; 
—— A adulterio & pudici- 
tia 071 


—- Aprari= 


— Agrarian 159 
de ambitu ' 173 
—of the Afſemblies and Meet- 
ings ” I50 
—of Citizens 148 


Of Conſtitutions, Laws and 


Privileges 156 
—of Corn 161 
- of Crimes 169 &c. 
—of Expences 162 

wn Falſt 71 
—of Judges 167 
— of Judgments 169 
— of magiſtrates 153 
—de majeſtate 170 
—of Martial Afﬀairs 164 
— Miſcellaneous 177 
—— of Money, Uſury, &c. 166 
—de parricids 71 
—de pecunis repetundis 174 


— of Provinces and their Go- 


vernours mo, 
w— of Religion 145, &c. 
of whe Senate 152 

— Inter Sicarios 171 
m— tutels 165 
—de v1 172 
——of Wills, Heirs and Le- 
gacies 166 
agues (how made) 224 


Leai tricliniorum , or triclini- 
ares To 


Leiice or hetti (Funeral Beds ) 


R 342 
epats 124, 191 
Legati Conſulares ibid. 
Legati pratoris _ 


Legatio libera 
Leges (how they differ'd Pe. 


Plebiſcita) 129 
Legions = 
Leſſus 


Levic of the Confederates 1 - 


INDE X. 


Levie 'of the Foot 179 
Levie of the Horle ibid. 
Lex Acilia 175 
Acilia Calpurnia 173 
Alia 150 
/Emylia. 
Ampia Labiens 157 
Antia 163 
Antonia 147, 154, 
168 
Appuleia 170 
=— 147 
Atilia 165 
Attinia I55 
n=—— Aufidie 173 
Aurelia "155, 168 
mm CahcIE I54, 175 
m——— Cecilia Didi 156 


Cecilia de jure Italie & 


tributis tollendis 176 
Celia ISI 
——Calpurnia 174 
w—Campand I61 
-———_ 51, 152, 159 
a Cincia 169 


Claudia 151, 152, 167 
Clodia 146, 150, 154, 


157, 158, 159, 161, 172, 
176 

—— Cornelia 146, 147, 149 
153, 154, 155, 157, 160, 
163, 168, 170, 171, 175 
_ Curia 150 
—— Didia 162 
mn——_— omit 147 
—— Fabia 173 
— Fannia 162 
Flaminia I 60 

Flavia I61 

Furia 166 

—— 150 
wm Gi 151, 153, 


164 


64, 167, 170 


wnmn__ Gellis Cornelia 150 
wn—C nut 153, 154 
wnnn—_—_—_— m4 162 
Rn Hortenſia 156 

Fulia 158, 161, 163 


168, 170, 171, 175 
=—Fulia de civitare —& 149 
—Fulia de miaritandis ordini- 


176 
Fulia Papia 


m—— Fun Licna 156 
nn—nn—_— Fm Sacrat 135 
mnnmnmnmn__Letoria 165 
rn— ;;4 146, 147 
159, 162 

Licinia Mbutia 166 

Licinia Mutis 149 


m— [ icinia de ſodalitius 173 


ana {101.4 I 68 
Livia de fociis 149 
w— Mami 161 
w=— Man IF1, 165 
w—— Mali 146 
— Marcia I54 
—- Maria I51 
— — Maria Portia 164 
—— Marita 177 
— Memmia 16 
— Muneralis ibid. 
—Ozgulnia 146 
mm () ppia 163 
—— Orchia 162 
— Papia 146, 148 
Papia Poppea 177 
w— Papiria 146, 151 
— Plautia 168, 172 
m— Pompeia 155, 168, 169, 
171, 172, 173 
wn POYCia | 143 
=—Pupia 152 


INDEX. 


m—_—_—_— mm 169 
— Roſcia 147 
——— Hacrata militaris 164 


wen catinia Or Scantinia 171 


m—_— Sempron 148, 151, 
153, 157, 160, 161, 164 
166, 167 

w— Sent. 


152 
148, 160, 167, 


I75 
w—— Sextia Licinis 146, 154, 


wn er v.14 


w—— Siloani & Carbonis 149 
— _ I 52, 164 
n_—_— Sulpitia Sempronis 46 
149 
w—Terentia Caſſia I6r 
=— Thoria 160 
— 155, 159 
— Trebonia 159 
am T 1411.4 152, 173 
——— de Vacatione 147 
w—]}zaleria 148, 155,166 . 
m—— /leria Horatia 143 
—_ 149, 170 
w——_—}/ 4 153 
Valia annalis 153 
— Von 166 


LIARIUS or GLYCE- 


RIUS 28 
Libamina prima 8 
Libatia ibid. 
Libells 366 
Libels ( Bills for a Sword- 

Play) 269 
Liberti 97 
Libertini ibid, 
LIBITINA 333 
Libitinaris ibid. 
Libra 368 
Libri elephantini 41 
Liburnice 236 
LICINIUS 25 
Liftores © 19, 120 


Litem 


Litem intendere 132 
Litere laureate 217 
Litus 202 
Lituus 68 
LIVIVS ANDRONICUS 
275 
Lorica. 197 
Luci 42 
LUCIUS ANTONINUS 
” 22 
LUCRETIA 5 
Luft annuus 355 
LUCULLUS, 13 
Lutti Aftiaci <ud '& 295 
Apollingres , 289 
Aupuſtales 291 
—_— Capitolini 290 
Cereales  tbid. 
Circenſes 245, &C. 
Compitalitis 291 
Conſuales 290 
— Decennales 295 
w— Florales 288 
Funebres 296. 
———_ Fuoenales 296 
am Magn 294 
— Martiales 239 
— Megalenfes 288 
——— Miſcelli 296 
— Natali ibid. 
—— Palatini 291 
—— Pontificales 263 
—— Quinquennales 295 
—— Romani 290 
m— Sacerdotales 263 
m—n—m—— Sculares 291, &c. 
Scenic 274, &c. 
w—— T riumphales 
— Vietorts = 
otiuvs 294 


Ludis and Hiſtriones at g Fu- 
333 


peral 


INDEX. 


LUPA 2 
Lupercalia 64, 653 
Lupercs 64 
Luperci Fabiani 
Luperci Quinailani | 65 
Luſtrum 111* 
Luſtrum condere ibid. 
Lying on Couches at the Ta- 
ble 359, &c, 
M. 
Magiſter equitum 168 
Magittrates 103 
——— when admitted 127 
——— When deſign'd bid. 
Magiſtratus curules 103 
Magiſtratus extraordinaris ibid. 
——Najores ibid, 
minores Ibid. 
—i ibid. 
=— ordinarit 
m——— Patrici ibid; 
— pleberig ibid. 
— Provinciales "ibid. 
urban 1bid. 
M AGNENTIUS 26 
MAFORIANUS 28 
Mandatores 138 
Mandatum 131 
Manipulus 185, 201 
M ANLIUS 8, 10 
Mappa 250 
MARC ANTONT 16,17 
MARCUS ANTONEHE 
NUS 22 
MARIUS 13 
Marriages 318, 6c. 
Marriage by Uſe 320 
Proper time. for Marriage. ' 
319 


Ma* 


Matronaka 93 
Mew? (Ships of War) 236 
MAXENTIUS 25 
MAXIMIAN. ibid. 
MAXIMIN 23 
MAXIMINIAN 25 
MAXIMUS 23 
Megalefia 288 
C. MELISSUS 279 


Mercidinus, ar Mercidonius $7 


Merenda 3 4 
Ms -rmvepueoy 397 
Meſopotamia (made a Province) 
21 
Meta in the Circo 46 
Metallic 143 
Miliarium aureum 55 
Milites ſubitarii 181 
M:imus 276 
Miſſus ( the Matches in the 
Races) 249, : zo 


Miſſus erarius 
MITHRIDATES King 


of Pontus 13 
Mitra 312 
Mittere Judices in conſilium 

136 
Mola 85 
Moneres 236 
Of the Money 365, &c. 
Mons Aventinus 32 
— Auguſtus 31 


— Cabell , or 'Caballinus 
ibid, 

mn—C zi ibid, 
m—— Capitolinus 30 
E/quilins, exquilinus, or 
excubinus 31 
— Murcius 32 
mm— Palatinus 30 


Quetculanus, of querce- 
tulanus 31 


INDEX. 


Remonius 32 
wn Saturn 30 
m— Tarpeius 30 
—_— /aticanus 33 
w— /;minalis - 

Montorius 
Mors ( Capital Puniſhment ) 
4t 
Mortuaria gloſſaria 339 
Mourning 355, 356 
Mourning Habif 9343, 344 
Municipia 226 
Munus pronunciare, or proponere 
269 
Muſculus 230 
Mufick of the Army 202 
MUTIUS 6, 7 
Myrmillones 268 

IN. 
Neenia 

Of the Names 26a 
Natals urbs 93, 94 
Naval Afﬀairs of the Romans 
232, &c. 
Naves aperte 236 
Conſtrate ibid. 
— longe 235 
— ibid. 
——— Yoſtrate 2397 
c—— tette 236 
ummms SF7908] 237 


Navs of a Temple /* 41 
Naumachie (the Place) 46 
Naumachie (the Sport) 260,&c; 


NEPOS 23 
NERO 18 
Nerv a 21 
Neruva's Arch 50 

No2- 


INDEX 


| Nobiles 97 
Nomen ; 363 

Nominis delatio 134 

None Caprotine 

Nones 

Notarius 

Novennaalia 

Novi 

Noviſſima verba 

Novus homo 

Nucibus reliftis 

NUMA 

NUMERIAN 

NUMITOR 

Nummis 

Nundine 89 

Nurs firew'd at Marriage- 

Feaſts 323 


O. 


Oath of the Soldiers 183 

Obolus 366 

Ocree 197 

OCTAVIUSa@ AUGUS- 

TUS 

Otteres 

Odeum 

ODOACER 

Officers in the Army 188, &c. 
"Oaxd rs 238 

OLYBRIUS 28 

Omne tulit punttum 126 

OPILIUS MACRINUS 
23 

235 

269 


"Or\mz uot 
"OTA er 
Opt1 mates 97 


Optiones 139 
Orcheſtra - 44 
Ordines Primi 188 


ORESTES 23 
ORMISD AS: 50 
Ornari apparitoribus Scriby, Gee, 
Il22 
Ornars provinci I21 
Offilegium —_= 
Oftie (the Port) 
OSTORIUS SCAPULY 
13 
OTHO 19 
Ovation 218 
Ovilia 125 


P. 


Patum 

Paganica (a ſort of Ball) 
Palantes 

Palaria 

Palatium 

PALES 

Paliliz 

Palla 

Palladium , 

Palliate (Plays) 

Paliatus 

Palmyra 

Paludamentum 192, 303, 394 
Palus Capree 94 
Panici terrores 203 
Pannonia (fabdued) 17 
P ANS 4 16 
Pantheon 39 
Pantomimi 277 


PAPIRIUSCURSOR 
g 


Par impar 
Paria componere 
Parma 
Parricidium 
Pater patratus 


Patibulum 142 
Patres conſcripts 99 
Parricians 96 
Patrons 96, 131 
Pe#orale 197 
Pecunia 365 


Pecunia extraordinaria 227 


Pecunia ordinaria ibid. 
PED M US "= 
Nerymxormgys 23 

Pentathlum 246 
Nerrxcudexigns 235 
Ilwriens ' ibid, 
Penula * 399 
Percuſſio ſecuri 141 
Ileermogpuesy 300 
Perones 314, 315 
PERSEUS 12, 218, 220 
Perſona 281 
PERTINAX 22 
Peſcia 276 
Petaſhs 313 
Petere .270 
Phalerz 215 


PHIL TP (Emper.) 23 
PHILIP of Macedon 12 


Philipps ( the Barrel there ) 
16 
®opTmno? 23% 
Phrygians (Priefts of Cbele) 
I 
PiAas 22 
Pila trigonal 244 
Pile _ ſeveral ſorrs) ibid. 
Pilan I - - 
Pileus 
Pileus (che Reward of Glade 
ators) 272 
Pilum 195 
Pinarit 65, 66 
Pinniraps 268 
PISO I9 


INDESX 


Pirch'd Shirts 
Place (which reckon'd the _ 
Honourable at the Table) 
362 
Places for burning and bury- 


" ing the dead 346, 347 
Planipedes 276 
Plebeians 96 
Plebiſcita 129, 145 
Plutes 231 
Pollicem premere 271 
Pollicem vertere ibid- 
Pollinttores 333 
Pomarium 29, 39 
Pompa Circenſis 283 
POMPET 13, 14, 15 
De ponte dejics 128 
Pontes ibid. 
Pontifices 71, 72 

 Pontifices majores 7k 
Pontifices minores ibid: 
Pontifex maximus 72 


Pontificum cone 75 
PONTIUVS PILATE 


125 
Pope 45 
Poplifugium 94 
Populares 97 
Popularia 44 
PORSENNA 6, 7 
Porta Capena, or Appisa 3$ 

=Carmentals 37 

Flaminia ibid. 

Flumentana ibid; 
wm—n—nnn—_—Salana 38 

Triumphals ibid. 
Portico $ 51 
Portitores 176 
Portoria ibid, 
Portorium 227 
Pyſca 212 


Poſtalatio ationis 132, 134 
Potitii 65, 66 
Precingi 299 
Precipitatia de robore 141 
Precones 120 
Prefetture 226 
PrefeRus ale 190 
Prefetus &raris 118 
PrefeRus claſſis 237 
Prefettus frumentsi 218 
Prefe4us legions 188 
Prefeftus Pretorio 118 
PrefeAtus ”. r_2 ibid. 
Prefetus urbs ibid. 
Prefice 339 
Preluſio 270 
Prenomen » 363 
Pretexta, vide Toga 
Pretextate (Plays) 279 
Pretor peregrinus 109 
Pretor urbanus + ibid. 
Pretorit 189 
Pretorium 122, 205 
Prztors 108,109. 
Prztors of the Provinces 123, 
124 
Prandium 359 
Prerogarive-Century -128. 
Prerogative-Tribe #bid.. 
Prieſts " 64, &Cc.. 
Primopilarius . 189. 
Primopilus 188 
Princeps juventuts - 252 - 
Princeps ſenatus - 99 
Principalis conſtitutio ' 145 
Principes .185 
Principes Centurionum 188 
Principes ordinum ibid. 
PROBUS "24 
PROCAS 2 
Proconſuls 120 &c. 
Procuratores 131 


INDEX 


Procuratores Ceſaris 125 
Projetio 'in profluentem 1441, 
I I 42 

Propretors 12 

Proquzſtors - #6 
Proſcenium 43 
Proſcripts go 
Proſcriptio þ ibid. 
Protafis (of the Drama) ” 248 
Provinces 226 
Provinces (Conſular) 124 
rztorian) ' ibid, 
Provincial Magiſtrates * 120, 
4121, 122 

Provocatores <y 
Publius the Mimick *' 279, 
278 
PUBLIUS SCIPIO 
12 
P ull, arti HS | . 63 


Pullata turba 
Pullatorum circulus 


Fo, 


Pulvini 361 
Puniſhments 139; 06. 
Puniſhments of the - Soldiers 

- PILY 213 
PU PI ENUS -23 
Purpura Megalenſis 288 
Puteal” Libonis $I 
Puteal Scribonium ibid, 
- Puticule, or Puticuls 347 
Pyra 343 
Pyrrhica, or Saltatio Pyrrhica 

; 61 256, 257 
PYRRHUS 9 
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Quadrans 366 
Te: 


249 

'garus 366 
iremis 235 
Quatuorviri viarum curandarum 
| 119 
Queſitores "TOP 109 
Queſitores parricidii, vel rerum 
capitalium I19, 134 
Queſtiones 109 
Nueſtor palatii 112 
Nueſtor princips ibid. 
Queſtores perigrins ITN 
Urbans ibid. 
Queſtorii 189 
ueſtorium . 205 

| ors III, 112 
Quzftors of Provinces 124, 
te 125 
Nuinarius (Coin) 366 


Lucis QUINCTIUS #7 
Quincunx 198 
Luindecemuirs (Keepers of the 


_ Sibylline Oracles) 79 
Quinquatrus, or quingquatria 
as bs . 93 
Nuinquerems 235 
uingquertium 2.46 
Qaintana 205 
UINCTILIUS 24 
aris (dea) 3241 


INDE X. 


R. 
Radius 245 
Recuperatores 131 
Referre ad ſenatum 100 
Regions of the City 34 
REGULUS 10 
Relegatio 140 
REMUS  %@I3 
Renunciars conſul, &c. 130 
Repetere 270 
epotia 324 
| Radium .1bid. 
' Repudium mittere 1bid, 
Retiarius 266, 267 
Review of the Cavalry 179 
I50 
Reus 131 


Rex S$atrorum, or ſacrificulns 


T3 
RHEA STLVIA I, 2 
Rings /raken off from Perſons 


| = expird) 332 

Robigalia 94 
Rob:igo, or Robigus 1bid, 
Robur 135 
Rogatio 126, 137 
Rogus 348 
Rome builr 


3 

Sack'd by the Gatls $8 
ſack'd by Genſeric 28 
taken by Odoacer ibid. 
the circuir of it in the 
time of Valerian. 33 
—— number of Inhabitants, 


"_ 34 
ROMULUS 2, 3,4 
Rorarit 194 
ROSCIUS the Player 287 
Rudiarit A 
Rudis (the teward of Gladia- 

tots 273 


S & $; 


$rb:nes | 7 
Sacellum a 8 
Sacraments (put. for milites "or 
— 183 
Sacrifices * '*'\ * 7 7 
Sicreſanaz ( the *Tribunes To 
call'd) Ns I13 
Seculum | 293 
Sagittaris I 94 
Sagum 310 
Sali; Dn 
Saliz Colizz, or Agonenſes 
T5 
Sali: Palatimt ibid. 
S1liſubſulus 75 
$a4/uſi's Garden 32 
Salutatio imperatoris 217 
Salut atores T04 
Samnite Gladiators 268 
San; da pilon 'es 341 
Sardinia (ſubdu'd) Io 
Sarmatians 2 
Satire 274, 275, 276 
Saturg biflorie 275 


per Saturam | ſententias exqui= 


rere 274 
S:turn.1/ia +. 95 
Saturnimn Vetlcs 275 
Scena 43 
SCIPITO Il, 15 
Scorpio 2% 
SC OTS 2 
£,ibe I20 
Soritim 195 
$444 mbricatd. ibid. 
Sc -ut 4.07 At 4 1bid. 


IN WFRX. 


Se ftitiſſ* 
Seftatores 
Securis 


uPes 2 

Sonic : 7% 

$#miſſi s bil. 
"Semuncia " 1hid, 
Sh2aculum 38 
fone _— 98, &c. 

enatorian Age J 
Senarors 97, * 
Senator's Eftate 99 


Senator's Sons (their liberry of 

coming into the Houſe) 102 
Seratores þe edarn. © ibid, 
Senatu ejicere. Io 


Seratus indiftus 100 
Senatus legi timus ibid. 
Senatiis authoritas ror 


Senatiis conſultum. 1bt 
Seratiis=conſulta racita ibid; 15 
Senio (a throw on the Dice) 


242 
Septa, or Ovita' «+ 47, 128 
S#ptemjuges 249 
Serra (way of drawing up an 
Y) 200 
Servieus 146 
SERVIUS TULLIUS 
4 
Seftertium 367 
Way of counting by Sctercs 
Seftertins 366 
SEVERUS 22, 25,28 
SEVERIAN 2F 
Sextans 366 
Shooes 314, &c, 


Shows of Wild Beaſts b_ &c. 
SIBTLS <: 
SICAMBRI 

Go $IC- 
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C. SICCIUS 
PE NTATUS 21 - 
S$:6ly (ſabdu'd) 
Signs of Grief at Fanerafs 
Sibicernia 
Sinus of the Gown 298 
F$wicines : : 333 
Hoceus 281 
$9c13 134 
Sodales Titis 83 
(Svdalitia =_ 
.Solee 
— pull'd off - ar Feaſts 
361 
Sorvitio Judicum 135 
- art Swords 194 
—_— oprma 221 
| —_ H: 
retula 3 
ibid. 
&adia 46 
Stamp on the Money 365 
Stationes 206 
Status, of a Play 278 
badium 360 
Sripendia 228 
he 300,/311 
KSrragula 361 
Fttangulatio 141 
ZErganundes 235 
Surcenturiones 189 
Sudes © 2066 
SUEVI 17 
Supgrundarium 328 
$8$ULPICIUS 13 
Fuovetaurilia T4 
plicatio 217 
STLL 4 .49 


L'N'I'E %, 


Py, 
Tabella votiva 237, &c. 
T abella 127 
Tabernate (a ſort of Plays) 279 
Tablet mark'd with A. 129 
136 
Tablet mark'd with C. 136 


Tablet mark'd with NL. 
ibid, 
Tablet mark'd with UR. 129 
TACITUS (Emper.) 24 
Talent 368 
Tal: 242 
Talio 139 
Tarentine War 8 
TARQUINIUS PRIS- 
CUS 4 
TARQUIN the Proud 
4, 6 
Titus TATIUS 30 
Templum 33 
Temple of Fanus 41. 
Temple of Saturn ibid. 
Teruncius 366, 367 
Tsugguormeys 236 
Teſſera 203, 207 
Teffere , ,& teſſerarum ludus 
242 
Teſſerarius 207 
Teſtudo 230 
TsTengns 235 
Teutones 13 
Thalaſſius 322 
Theatres 43, &c. 
Theatre of Scaurus 44 
Theatre of Pompey ibid. 
THEQDORIC the, Goth 
28 
Thenſs 


Cc2 


Fhenſe 288 
THEODOSIUS 27 
Thracian Gladiators 268 
Tiara * 313, 314 
TIBERIUS 17 
Tibie 234, &c. 
nn——_— extre 285 
w—{mpares 285, 286 
kno Lydie ibid. 
mn Pares ibid. 
en Phrygie ibid, 
mmm ſarrant ibid. 
—— ſmiſtre ibid 
T:bidlia 310 
TIGRANES I3, 14- 
Tirones 209 
TIF. (Lagery 20 
$oza 297, &c. 
= — alba 298 
mn candida ibid. 
nm——l;br4 302 
— za/m4t4 106, 393, 304 
—_ 106, 303 
Pretexta 300 

——— dulz 303 
_—— wok A 302 
ir pure 203 
——ſor 4: aa 1b1d 
mans. VITLL ZOI, JO2 


Tozata Jong of Plays) 279 
T:2atus oppos 'd roÞalkatus)300 


Toralia 361 
Torniamenta 256 
Torques 215 
Trabea 393, 304 
Trabea of the. Augurs 309 
Trabeate (ſort "of Plays ) 
| 279 
Tragedy 279, &c, 
TRAZFAN 21 
Trajan's Pillar $2 
vr; anſatiis 132 


Ul 
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Terra xormess 256 
Triarii $84 
Tribu movere t, !1 Ito 
Tribes of rhe Ciry 6, ne 24 
Tribunal 205 
'Tribunes (Junior ) 179 
Tribunes (Senior) ibid, 
Tribunes of the People 1 , 


113 
Tribunes of the Soldiers 179, 


188 

Tribuns_ anguſticlavis 190 
m—cmtat ibid, 
won TAN. 212 
w——— otic | 199 
on mil.tem conſulari poteſta- 
te IIG, 1 = 

rufult 

Tribunus, (or Prefefius) km 
117 


Tribunitia poteſtate donati 113 
Tribus ruſtice 12 
ibid. 


ave. .urbane | 

Tributa ny, 228 
Triclnium ©... :; 359 
Triens 366 
Trierarchus 237 
Teens 235 
Tripudium 68 
Solliſtimum ibid. 
—ſonivium ibid. 
Triremis 235 
Triumph 218, ym 

Trium virs A. A, i. 
7 
— pitales 118 
aw—_— Monetales II19 
notturns ibid. 
Trimcis 366 
Trochus 244, 243 
TROTJA, or Ludus Trogye 
252, &C; 


Tro- 
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Frophies > 11 * 23) BY 
Tuba 202 
Tubicines *bill. 


Tulianum 


139 
TULLUS HOSTILT 


VS i 
Tamuli inanes , or bonararis 
| 352, 353 
Tunica 395, &c. 
——anguſtichevia ibid. 
come l AF 3C [AOL ibid, 
g———palmata : 
emu TEA 321 

Tunica talares 395 
Turme 187 
Turres mobiles 230 
Turris (way of drawing up an 

Army) 200 
Tutulus | 312 

U. 

Vadari reum 
VALENTINIAN che foſ 
26 
—+—-the:iſecond 27 
——the third ibid. 
VALERIAN 23 
VALERIUS POPLI- 
COL A 7 
Vallum 206 
Varronian Satire 276 
FATICANUS or VAGE- 
 TANUS 33 
Vettipales 227 
VETITI 7.8 
Velites 185 
Venatio direptionts 258 


LN 33 EX. 


Ventilatio 250 
Venus ( rods on the Dice ) 
| 242 
Verbera 139 
Verſura 167 
Wertere arma . .250 
VESPASIAN 18, 2© 
Veſpillones 333» 337, 347 
Veftal Virgins 77, 78 
Veſtis convivalis, or canatoria 
361 
Faxenſss.* 2 
VETURIUS MAMTUs>- 
RIUS 74 
Vexilla 215 
Vexillaris 189 
Via Appia 53 
Viator I13 
Viatores nn I20 
Viceſimatia "OO 
Vittima 84 
Vitimaris 86 
Viftoriatus 366 
Vigilie 206 
Vigintiviratus I19 
Vilis arca 342 
Villa publica 47 
Vincula I39 - 
Vinditta v3 
Vinee 230, 231 
VIRGINIA I15 
V, iſceratio 355 
VITELLIUS 19, 20 
Viris I 39g 
Vitem - poſcere ibid. 
Vires 213 
Virtze 84, 318 


Umbo of the Shield 195 


of the Gown 298 
Vncia 366 


Volſrs 


———— 
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INDEX. 
LOGE 7 XERXES! 
Urine | 348. Xi 
W. ; | Y. 

"War (how declar' Of | 
Warek-Word ” hog Be and: - 
Ways © | 

X. 
XANTIPPUS 


Z. 
A ENOBIA 


ERRATA. 


ERRATA. 


Age 4- Line 16. for az read the. p. 13. 1.23. r. Pirevs, p, 29. L 3. after Singule- 

rity add of the Ouftem. p. 42. 1. 7. for Gdet r. Seder, p, 44. 1.1. for Hill calls 

- + £oftillocll de p45. 1 13. for poidering I. wondering. p. 62... 9g. aker . f ts. ſuch. 

p. $7. 1. r5. after Auguſtus add as. ibid. L 16. «fier Neroneus add fo. p.92. L 25. 
for the Ninth of the Kalends of March tr. the Third of the Ider, p. 110. in in, 

Tribunum r. Tribu. p. 129. L. 30. for Picinius r. Sicinjus. p. 159. L1$. foCASSLIUS 


r. CASSLIA. p. $70. I. 2t. p.172.1.7. and I4, p.173, L rs. for aqua & igni r. 
aquz & ignis. p. 213. 1. 3, for beaten, r. ng. p. 251. L 30. for Curſe r. 

p. 277. | r. for Pantomini r. Pantomimi. p, 286. L 24. dele ſef, p. 302-1 28. 
would r. could. ps 315. 1. 4. for ſhea'd ro. worn, p.,gi8. |. 3. for Tiragad c. 
Tiraquel, 


